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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


By THE 

URING the last quarter of a 
century, nearly four million 
British subjects— English, Irish, 
and Scots—have become citizens, 
more or less prosperous, of the 
United States of America. We 
have no present quarrel with the 
Americans ; we trust most heartily 
that we may never be involved in 
any quarrel with them, but un- 
doubtedly from the day that they 
became independent of us, they 
became our rivals. They constitute 
the one great Power whose interests 
and whose pretensions compete 
with our own, and in so far as the 
strength of nations depends on the 
number of thriving men and women 
composing them, the United States 
have been made stronger, the Eng- 
lish empire weaker, to the extent of 
those millions and the children 
The process is 
still continuing. Emigration re- 
mains the only practical remedy for 
the evils of Ireland. England and 
Scotland contain as many people as 
in the present condition of industry 





| they can hold. The annual increase 








of the population has to be drafted 
off and disposed of elsewhere, and 
while the vast proportion of it con- 
tinues to be directed on the shores 
of the Republic, those who leave us, 
leave us for the most part resenting 
the indifference with which their 
loss is regarded. They part from 
us as froma hard stepmother. They 
are exiles from a country which 
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was the home of their birth ; which 
they had no desire to leave, but 
which drives them from her at the 
alternative of starvation. 

England at the same time pos- 
sesses dependencies of her own, not 
less extensive than the United 
States, not less rich in natural re- 
sources, not less able to provide for 
these expatriated swarms, where 
they would remain attached to her 
Crown, where their well-being 
would be our well-being, their 
brains and arms our braimg and 
arms, every acre which they eould 
reclaim from the wilderness, so 
much added to English soil, and 
themselves and their families fresh 
additions to our national stability, 

And yet we are told by politi- 
cians—by some directly in words, b 
almost all in the apathy with which 
they stand by and look on—that the 
direction of our emigration is of not 
the slightest consequence to us, that 
there is no single point in which an 
emigrant who settles on the Murray 
or the St. Lawrence, is of more value 
to us than one who prefers the 
Mississippi. In either case, if he 
does well for himself, he becomes a 
purchaser of English goods, and in 
this capacity alone is he of use to 
us. Our interest in him, so far as 
we acknowledge an interest, is that 
he should go wherever he can bet- 
ter himself most rapidly, and con- 
sume the largest quantity of English 
calico and hardware in his house- 
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hold. It is even argued that our 
colonies are a burden to us, and 
that the sooner they are cut adrift 
from us the better. They are, or 
have been, demonstratively loyal. 
They are proud of their origin, 
conscious of the value to themselves 
of being part of a great empire, 
and willing and eager to find a home 
for every industrious family that 
we can spare. We answer im- 
patiently that they are welcome to 
our people if our people choose to 
go to them, but whether they go to 
them or to America, whether the 
colonies themselves remain under 
our flag or proclaim their indepen- 
dence or attach themselves to some 
other power, is a matter which con- 
cerns themselves entirely, and to us 
of profound indifference. 

Such an attitude of a Government 
towards its subjects is so strange, 
so unexampled in the history of 
mankind, that the meaning of it 
deserves study if only as a political 
curiosity. The United States have 
just spent six hundred millions of 
money, and half a million lives in 
preserving their national unity. The 
Russians when they find a pressure 
of population in Finland, load their 
ships of war with as many as desire 
to emigrate, and give them homes 
on the Amoor river. English sub- 
jects were once so precious in the 
eyes of our Government, that we 
did not allow them so much as a 
right to change their allegiance. 
When we look down the emigra- 
tion tables we find only the Germans 
who are doing anything in the 
least resembling what we are doing, 
and the Germans cannot help them- 
selves for they have no colonies ; 
America is not a rival of Germany, 
and the strengthening of America 
threatens no interest of any Ger- 
man State. Had Prussia settle- 
ments in one hemisphere and France 
in another, do we suppose the Court 
of Berlin would see the peasants 
from the Elbe and the Oder de- 
nationalise themselves without an 
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effort to reclaim them? No intelli- 
gent person will believe it. The 
Spaniards and French indeed parted 
with tens of thousands of their 
artisans to England during the wars 
of religion, but they did not part 
with them willingly, nor was the 
result of the experiment such as to 
tempt a repetition of it. It used to 
be considered that the first of all 
duties in an English citizen was his 
duty to his country. His country 
in return was bound to preserve and 
care for him. What change has 
passed over us, that allegiance can 
now be shifted at pleasure like a 
suit of clothes? Is it from some 
proud consciousness of superabun- 
dant strength? Are our arms so 
irresistible that we have no longer 
an enemy to fear? Is our pro- 
sperity so overflowing and the con- 


tinuance of it so certain, that we | 


can now let it flow from us else- 
where because we can contain no 


more? Our national arrogance will | 


scarcely presume so far? Is it that 
the 
furled their battle flags ? 
parliament of man on the way to 
be constituted, and is the rivalry of 
empires to be confined for the future 
to competition in the arts of peace ? 


Never at any period in the world’s § 
history was so large a share of the | 
profits of industry expended upon | 


armies and arms. Are our rela- 


tions with the United States them- || 


selves at any rate in so blessed a 
condition? The Alabama claims 


are unsettled, and notin the way of © 
settlement, and the tone of the 7 


Prime Minister was not encouraging 


when he last alluded in public to | 
the state of his communications j 


with Mr. Motley. Is it that the 
experience of the results of the 
emigration to America so far, has 
been so satisfactory as to convince 
us that we have no occasion to 
interfere with its direction? The 
Irish in Australia and New Zea- 
land are as well-disposed towards 


us as the rest of the colonists. The 





great Powers of the world have | 
Is the § 
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Irish in America are our bitterest 
enemies. The Irish vote will be given 
unanimously for war with us if at 
any time any question between the 
two countries becomes critical, and 
their presence in America, and the 
influence which they are supposed 
to possess there, is the immediate 
cause of the present humour of 
Treland itself. The millions who 
fled from the famine carried with 
them the belief that it was England 
that, in one shape or other, was the 
cause of their misery; that it was 
England which was driving them 
from their homes. The land was 
theirs and we had taken it from 
them, and therefore they were 
starving. It was their belief then. 
It is their belief now. Nine parts 
of it may be absurd, but one part is 
reasonable. We had superseded 
Irish law and Irish methods of 
management by English law and 
English methods of management. 
Landlords holding under our system 
had allowed the population to out- 
grow the legitimate resources of the 


















































































































































































S @ country, because while the potato 
0 @ lasted, subdivision increased their 
of rents without cost to themselves, 
an and then when the change came, 
.9 us and the landlords’ interests lay the 
"5 other way, they said to their tenants, 
a ‘There is no room for you here; you 
on |) are not wanted ; you are an expense 
le and a trouble to us; and you must 
m- | — 80: Their removal in itself was in- 
ia evitable. In many instances, perhaps 
ms | 2 most, the cost of the removal was 
- of |@ Paid for them, but they identified 
the | the system under which they 
ing suffered with English tyranny, and 
. to | they went away.with hate in their 
‘ons | hearts and curses on their lips. 
the @ Lhose who went hated us because 

they were obliged to go. Those 





who stayed behind hate us because 
fathers have lost their sons, and 
sisters brothers, and friends have 
been parted from friends. And now 
we have Fenianism upon us saying 
openly we dare not put it down, for 
America will not allow us. 
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We did not make the potato 
famine. We could not fight with 
nature, or alter the irreversible re- 
lation between land and food. Civi- 
lisation brings with it always an 
overgrowth of people ; for civilisa- 
tion means the policeman, and the 
policeman means that the natural — 
increase of population shall not be 
held in check by murder and fight- 
ing and robbery. In all ranks 
families have to learn to be sepa- 
rated. England suffers from it as 
much as Ireland and does not com- 
plain. This is quite true. But if 
when the famine came we had said 
to the Irish peasants, ‘Through no 
fault of yours, a terrible calamity has 
fallen upon you ; there are more of 
you living on the land than the land 
will support, and we take blame to 
ourselves, for we ought (or those 
who by our means are placed above 
you ought) to have prevented the 
multiplication of you where the de- 
cay of a single root might be your 
destruction; when we look back 
upon our management of Ireland, 
we cannot acquit ourselves of being 
responsible for you ; and, therefore, 
as you must go away, we will give 
you land elsewhere; we will take 
you there and settle you, and help 
you to live till you can maintain 
yourselves,'—if we had said this, 
there would have been at least a 
consciousness that we had done our 
best to soften their misfortunes. 
The million that we might have 
sent te Canada or Australia would 
have drawn after them the millions 
that have followed. Our colonies 
would have doubled their popu- 
lation, and there would have been 
no Irish vote in America for party 
demagogues to flatter by threats of 
England, and no Fenianism at 
home. 

We are told that Government has 
no business with emigration ; that 
emigration, like wages, prices, and 
profits, must be left to settle itself, 
according to laws of nature. Human 
things are as much governed by 
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. Ulster under James I. was an act proud belief in England which 















laws of nature as a farm or a gar- Many explanations can be given 
den, neither less nor more. If we of it. There is a certain vague 
cultivate a field it will yield us corn cosmopolitanism growing up among 
or green crops. The laws of nature us. Patriotism is no longer recog- 
will as assuredly overgrow it with nised as the supreme virtue which 
docks and nettles if we leave it to once it was believed to be. ‘ Preju- 
govern itself. The settlement of dice in favour of England,’ that 











of government; yet it was the made men ready to sacrifice them- 
only measure which ever did good selves and all belonging to them in 
to Ireland. The removal of a mil- the interests of their country, is ob- 
lion poor creatures to Canada and solete and out of fashion. It is not 
the establishment of them there, uncommonto hear Liberal politicians 
would have been under present cir- express an opinion without much re- 
cumstances considerably more easy. gret, that England has had its day ; 
It was a question of money merely. that her fighting days are over, that 
To send them to Canada might have like the old Témeraire, she has no- 
cost, perhaps, as much as the Abys- thing now to look for but to be 
sinian war. Had we feared they towed into her last resting-place; 
might cross the border after allinto that a hundred years hence her 
the States, and had preferred Aus- greatest achievement will be con- 
tralia or the Cape for them, itmight sidered to be having given birth to 
have cost a little more, and it America. A more respectable theory 
would have probably turned out on is that we are still sufficient for 
the whole a profitable investment. ourselves, that we have enormous 
Trade follows the flag. We con- resources still undeveloped at home 
sider the Americans to be good if Government will but let the 
customers, but they import only ten people alone and leave trade and 
shillings’ worth of our manufactures manufacture to take their course. 
per head in proportion to the popu- There is the overwork of public 
lation. The imports of the Austra- men, who catch gladly at an ex- 
lian colonies are at the rate of 1o/. cuse for shaking off unnecessary 
per head. English capital is locked trouble. And there is the consti- 
up waiting for profitable investment. tution of the Colonial Office, which 
The high rate of interest in America. undoubtedly has shown itself in- 
is due wholly to the extent of land capable of managing effectively our 
there, which yields profits’so enor- distant dependencies, the chiefs of 
mous and so certain when reclaimed the Colonial as of all other depart- 
and cultivated. We have the same ments being selected not for special 
resource in no less abundance. We acquaintance with the subject, but 
have land, we have capital, we have for the convenience of political 
labour. Yet we seem to have parties, being changed repeatedly 
neither the ability nor the desire to with changes of Government and 
bring them together, and develop being unable therefore to carry 
their results. We are told per- out a consistent policy, or even 
sistently by a powerful school of po- to gain intelligent insight into 
liticians that the colonies as colonies their business. Again, there has 
are of no use to us, that we can look been an impression that in case of 
with entire indifference on their war the colonies would be an em- 
separation from us, and on their barrassment to us; that Canada as 
adoption of any future course which long as itis ours is a possible cause 
may seem best to themselves. of quarrel with the United States, 
What is the meaning of so strange and that if we were quit of it we 
@ conclusion ? should be at once in less danger of 
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war, and if war came should be 
better able to defend ourselves. 

On the whole, however, there are 
two main causes underlying the 
rest which beyond all others have 
alienated public opinion from our 
colonies generally, and have created 
that general apathy of which the 
attitude of statesmen is but a sym- 
bol. 

The first is the position recently 
assumed towards us by some of the 
colonies themselves ; the second an 
opinion deliberately conceived on 
the political situation of England 
and the future which we should 
anticipate and labour for. The 
colonies no longer answer the pur- 
poses for which, when originally 
founded, we made them useful. 
When the States of the Union were 
British provinces, we sent there not 
so much our surplus population as 
those whose presence among us was 
inconvenient, our felons, rebels, and 
political and religious refugees. As 
they prospered, we made them 
profitable to us. They were the 
chief markets for our African negro 
trade, and we paid no attention to 
their objections to it. We went on 
to tax them. They revolted and 
were lost to us. Wesupplied their 
places. In Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and elsewhere, we possessed our- 
selves of territories as valuable as 
those which had separated from us. 
In these places, or in some of them, 
so long as they would allow us, we 
continued to dispose of our convicts. 
Taught by experience we avoided 
our past faults—we avoided them, 
that is, in the identical form for 
which we had paid so dearly—but 
so far as we dared we still managed 
them for our own convenience. We 
held their patronage, we adminis- 
tered their waste lands, we became 
involved in endless disputes with 
them, and this too came to an end. 
They refused to be demoralised by 
our felons : we submitted and kept 
them to ourselves. They claimed 
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their lands, we abandoned them. 
They desired to fill their public 
offices with their own people: we 
parted with what had been an 
agreeable provision for younger 
brothers or political partisans. We 
surrendered all the privileges which 
had been immediately profitable ; 
and finally, to close all disputes, we 
left them to govern themselves in 
whatever way seemed good to them. 
We gave them constitutions on the 
broadest basis which popular philo- 
sophers recommended. We limited 
our rights over them to the con- 
tinuance of the titular sovereignty 
of the Crown, to the nomination of 
a Governor whose powers were 
controlled by the local legislature ; 
and we maintained regiments among 
them to fight their battles when 
they fell into trouble with their 
neighbours. The advantage now was 
all on their side. They became a 
weight upon the English tax-payer. 
They relieved us of our emigrants, 
such of them as they could get, 
but America was ready to take our 
emigrants and to ask nothing of us 
in return. Their Governments, the 
creation of universal suffrage, em- 
broiled us in wars, putting us to 
expense in defence of proceedings 
which we neither advised nor ap- 
proved. The Canadians, while they 
expected us to protect them against 
the United States, levied duties on 
English manufactures for their 
own revenues. Relations such as 
these could not and cannot continue, 
and English politicians living from 
hand to mouth, and courting po- 
pularity by anxiety for English 
pockets, have declined to subsidise 
the colonies further or relieve them 
of expenses or duties which they 
can discharge for themselves, We 
have told the New Zealanders that 
if they covet the Maoris’ lands, 
they must raise troops of their own 
to take them. We have said gene- 
rally that we will not undertake the 
defence of the colonies except in 
wars of our own making, and that 
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if the colonies do not like the con- 
dition they are welcome to sever the 
connection. 

Undoubtedly there is much in 
this way of putting the case which 
is primi facie reasonable. The 
colonies are offended. They declare 
themselves ardently attached to 
England. They say they are proud 
of belonging to us, and they call on 
England to reciprocate their affec- 
tion, and they are astonished and 
hurt at what they regard as an 
injurious return. Rejected love, 
they tell us, curdlesintoenmity. A 
distinguished Australian reminds 
us that the Alabama quarrel is even 
now embittered by a remembrance 
of the tea duties. The Times asks 
with wonder what possible resem- 
blance can be found between taxing 
colonies against their will and 
leaving them to the absolute dis- 
posal of their own fortunes. Still 
the colonies are not satisfied. They 
fail in any way to answer the argu- 
ment, unless by reproaching us for 


being blind to what they conceive 
to be our own interests, but there 
is a rankling feeling of injustice 


somewhere. They make common 
cause with one another. Australia 
takes up the wrongs of New Zea- 
land, and both resent the frankness 
with which we discuss a probable 
separation of Canada. If they have 
to leave us in their present humour 
they hint that they can no longer 
be our friends. Affection cannot 
subside into indifference. The 
sprete injuria forme festers into ill 
will. 

When there are differences of 
this kind the right is seldom wholly 
on one side. Taken literally, no- 
thing can be more just than the 
reply of the Times to Mr. Wilson. 
Yet situations never exactly repeat 
themselves, and the same spirit 
may exhibit itself in more forms 
than one. In our present relations 
with our colonies as well in our 
past we are charged with consider- 
ing or having considered nothing 
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but our own immediate interest. 
It is true that we have never yet 
acknowledged that the colonies are 
of more than external moment to 
us. ‘Till now, and especially since 
the establishment of Free Trade, 
there has been room in England 
itself for the expansion of the 
people. The colonies see or think 
they see that we have gone as far 
as we can go that way; they con- 
sider themselves infinitely important 
to us, and our determined blindness 
adds point to the offence. We 
taxed New England, they say, for 
our own convenience: for the same 
reason and equally unwisely we are 
throwing off them. We made use 
of them, while they left us their 
patronage and consented to be 
convict stations: when we cannot 
use them any more in this way, we 
bid them go about their business, 
although they are Englishmen like 
ourselves, as if Englishmen might 
be told prudently that if they hadreal 
or imagined grievances we did not 
want them, and that they were free 
to change their allegiance. Interest, 
however, is not the only bond by 
which nations are held together. 
The Frenchman prefers poverty at 
home to prosperity under an alien 
flag. Patriotism may be sentimen- 
talism, but it is a sentimentalism 
nevertheless which lies at the root 
ofevery powerful nationality, and has 
been the principle of its coherence 
and its growth. Our practical 
differences with the colonies would 
have been found easy to set right 
had there been a real desire to 
adjust them, but we have not re- 
cognised their attachment to us as 
of serious consequence. We lost 
the North American States. The 
world thought that we were ruined, 
and we found ourselves as strong 
as before. We have come to be- 
lieve that we are sufficient for our- 
selves, that we can keep our Indian 
empire and maintain our rank 
among other nations out of the 
resources of our own two islands. 
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We imagine that all our colonists 
can do for us is to become pur- 
chasers of our manufactures, and 
whether dependent or independent 
they will need equally shirts and 
blankets and Sheffield and Birming- 
ham hard-ware. 

The England of the future as 
pictured in the imagination of the 
sanguine Liberal statesman is to be 
the emporium of the world’s trade, 
and an enormous workshop for all 
mankind. With supplies of the best 
iron or coal which if not inexhaus- 
tible will last our time and our 
children’s and grand-children’s, 
with the special aptitude of the Eng- 
lish atonce for mechanical art and for 
navigation, we consider that we 
can defy competition, and multiply 
indefinitely our mills and furnaces 
and ships. Our great cities are to 
grow greater; there is no visible 
limit to the development of our 
manufactures; we can rely upon 
them with confidence to supply a 
population far larger than we have 
at present. Our exports in 1862 
were more than double what we ex- 
ported in 1842. They may have 
doubled again twenty years hence, 
and once more by the end of the 
century. Civilisation spreads with 
railroad speed ; each year opens new 
markets to us; and with the special 
advantages which no other nation 
combines in equal measure we 
imagine that we have nothing to 
fear. Trade may occasionally fluc- 
tuate. There may be years when 
our prosperity may seem arrested 
or even threaten a decline—but in 
all instances such partial checks 
have been followed by a splendid 
rebound. The tide is still seen 
to be flowing steadily in our favour, 
and we see no reason to fear that 
English commercial enterprise in 
any direction whatever is approach- 
ing its limits. Confident in our- 
selves we have thus looked with 
indifference on our dependencies in 
other continents, or on the opposite 
side of the globe. If they prefer to 
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adhere to us we do not propose to 
drive them off. If they wish to 
leave us we are prepared neither 
to resist nor remonstrate. We make 
them understand that whether they 
go or stay they are masters of their 
own fortunes. They are practically 
self-governed, and with self-govern- 
ment they must accept its responsi- 
bilities ; above all things they must 
make no demands on the heavily 
burdened English tax-payers. 

The first question to be asked 
about all this is, whether our con- 
fidence is justified ; whether the late 
rate of increase in our trade is really 
likely to continue. There are symp- 
toms which suggest, if not fear, yet 
at least misgiving. Success in trade 
on so great a scale depends on 
more than natural advantages: it 
depends on the use that is made of 
them: it depends on our reputa- 
tion for honesty; and English re- 
putation, it is needless to say, is 
not what it used to be. The rage 
to become rich has infected all 
classes. Railway companies, bank- 
ing companies, joint-stock trading 
companies have within these few 
last years, fallen to shameful wreck, 
dragging thousands of families down 
to ruin. The investigation into 
the causes of these failures has 
brought out transactions which 
make ordinary people ask whither 
English honesty has gone. Yet 
there has been no adequate punish- 
ment of the principal offenders, nor 
does any punishment seem likely to 
be arrived at. The silk trade is 
said to be in a bad way, and the 
fault is laid on the French treaty. 
It was shown a year or two since, 
that fifty per cent. of hemp was 
worked up into English silk. May 
not this too have had something to 
to do with the decline? It was 
proved, in the Lancet, after a series 
of elaborate investigations, that the 
smaller retail trade throughout the 
country was soaked with falsehood 
through and through. Scarcely one 
article was sold in the shops fre- 
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quented by the poor, which was 
really the thing which it pretended 
to be. Last year there was an out- 
ery about weights and measures : 
attention was called to the subject 
in the House of Commons by Lord 
Kustace Cecil; and perhaps, of all 
the moral symptoms of the age, the 
most significant is the answer which 
was given on that occasion by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 
The poor were and are the chief 
sufferers by fraud of thiskind. Mr. 
Bright has risen to distinction as 
the poor man’s friend; and those 
and the analogous complaints, with 
the general approbation of the great 
Liberal party, he treated with im- 
patient ridicule. He spoke of adul- 
teration as a natural consequence of 
competition. For false weights and 
measures, he said that accuracy was 
practically impossible; and with 
a courage inspired doubtless by con- 
tempt of his audience, he dared to 
add, that tradesmen were as often 
found to have their weights too 
large as too small. Of course they 
have; and well the police know 
why. The dishonest retail dealer 
keeps one set of weights by which 

he buys, and another by which he 
sells: and Mr. Bright’s defence 
did but double the weight of 
the accusation. If a grocer gives 
me fourteen ounces of tea, when I 
pay him for a pound, I am indif- 
ferently consoled by learning that 
a dealer in my spare garden produce 
had got a hundredweight and a half 
of potatoes out of me, when I suppose 
myself to be selling him but a hun- 
dredweight. If I buy what pro- 
fesses to be a silk umbrella and I find 
myself in possession of an umbrella 
which is two parts hemp, 1 am as 
much robbed as if a thief had picked 
my pocket. Iam told that I must 
take care of myself; that it is not 
the business of Government to save 

me from making a bad bargain. 
What is the business of Govern- 
ment? If caveat emptor is to be 
the rule, then why not caveat 
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viator? Why the expense of main- 
taining a police? Many fine quali- 
ties are developed in men—courage, 
prudence, readiness, presence of 
mind, skill in the use of weapons— 
if they are left to defend for them- 
selves their persons and their 
purses. Mr. Bright’s reply to Lord 
Eustace Cecil will not have tended to 
remove the misgivings with which 
foreign purchasers are watching the 
symptoms of English commercial 
morality. 

Once more: do we see our way 
so clearly through the growing 
perils from the trades’ unions ? 
We are told on all sides that 
English manufacturers cannot hold 
their ground against foreign com- 
petitors if the unions are to dictate 
the wages at which the artisans are 
to work. Our monopoly of trade 
depends on our powers to pete 
the foreigner in his own market : 
very slight margin makes the aif. 
ference. If the dictation of the 
unions is allowed to destroy that 
margin by insisting on an advance 
with the revival ‘of demand, the 
manufacturer’s profits are eaten up. 
His occupation passes from him to 
countries where men and masters 
van work together on terms more 
satisfactory to both of them. Has 
the solution of the problem been 
found so easy? Has the faintest 
ray of light as yet been thrown 
upon it? The unions and the 
master employers are in a state of 
war, either open or at best sus- 
pended; and war is the most 
wasteful and ruinous of all means 
by which human differences can be 
adjusted. Every strike is a battle 
—a battlewhich determines nothing 
—in which there is no glory to be 
gained and no victory to be won 
which does not widen the breach 
more irreparably, while the de- 
struction of property and the re- 
sulting ruin and devastation are 
immediate and incalculable. Where 
is there a sign that labour and 
capital are beginning to see their 
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way toa reconciliation? Political 
economy is powerless; and the 
statesman who relies for the sta- 
bility and progress of England on 
an indefinite expansion of trade, 
must either possess an insight 
marvellously deeper than that of 
common mortals, or must have a 
faith in economic principles in 
which, for our part, we are unable 
to share. 

But let us grant his conclusions. 
Suppose these difficulties overcome; 
suppose Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow swollen till they have each 
@ million inhabitants ; suppose Lan- 
cashire a universal workshop —a 
hundred thousand chimneys, the 
church spires of the commercial 
creed, vomiting their smoke into the 
new black heaven spread above 
them; Lancashire calico and York- 
shire woollen clofhing every bare 
back in Asia; the knives and forks 
of Europe supplied from Sheffield; 
and Staffordshire furnishing iron 
for the railways of four continents. 
Let Sir Samuel Baker convert the 
interior of Africa into an enormous 
cotton-field, and the Nile become a 
highway, through ‘which five mil- 
lion bales shall annually make their 
way into the Mersey. Let London 
expand to twice its present unwieldy 
size, its mendicancy and misery be 
absorbed, and the warehouses on 
the Thames become the emporium 
in which the produce of the world 
is absorbed and again dispersed 
among mankind. Let the most 
sanguine dream of the most en- 


thusiastic political economist be 
realised. Let us imagine our people 


so enlightened by education as to 
understand and act upon the policy 
of honesty ; harmony be established 
between employers and employed 
on an enlightened recognition of 
their mutual interests ; adulteration 
be thought as wicked as adultery, 
and the English brand on steel and 
calico once more accepted as a 
passport for excellence. Let us 
make an effort of imagination and 
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concede that all this may be—well, 
and what then ? 

For a certain class of people— 
for the great merchants, great ban- 
kers, great shopkeepers, great ma- 
nufacturers, whose business is to 
make money, whose whole thoughts 
are set on making money and en- 
joying the luxuries which money 
can command—no doubt, it would 
be a very fine world. Those who 
are now rich would grow richer; 
wealth in the modern sense of it 
would be enormously increased— 
suburban palaces would multiply, 
and conservatories and gardens, 
and further off the parks and phea- 
sant preserves. Land would con- 
tinue to rise in value, and become 
more and more the privilege of 
those who could afford the luxury 
of owning it. From these classes 
we hear already a protest against 
emigration. Keep our people at 
home, they say; we shall want 
them when trade revives. There 
may be no work for them at pre- 
sent. Their wives and little ones 
may be starving with cold and 
hunger. They may be roaming 
the streets in vagrancy crowding 
the casual wards or besieging the 
doors of the poor-houses: but still 
keep them—all will be well by 
and by. Meantime let the poor- 
rate rise; let the small householder 

in Whitechapel, himself struggling 
manfully for independence on the 
verge of beggary, pay six shillings 
in the pound to feed his neighbour 
who has sunk below the line. The 
tide will turn; labour will soon be 
in demand again. Our profits will 
come back to us, and the White- 
chapel householder may console 
himself with the certainty that his 
six shillings will sink again to three. 

But these classes, powerful though 

they may be, and in Parliament a 

great deal too powerful, are not the 

people of England; they are not a 

twentieth, they are not a hundredth 

part of it: and what sort of future 
is it to which under the present 
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hypothesis the ninety-nine are to 
look forward? The greatness of a 
nation depends upon the men whom 
it can breed and rear. The pro- 
sperity of it depends upon its 
strength, and if men are sacrificed 
to money, the money will not be 
long in following them. How is 
the further development of England 
along the road on which it has been 
travelling at such a rate for the 
last twenty years likely to affect the 
great mass of the inhabitants of this 
island? We have conquered our 
present position because the English 
are a race of unusual vigour both 
of body and mind—industrious, en- 
ergetic, ingenious, capable of great 
muscular exertion, and remarkable 
along with it for equally great 
personal courage. If we are to pre- 
serve our place we must preserve 
the qualities which won it. With- 
out them all the gold in the planet 
will not save us. Gold will remain 
only with those who are strong 
enough to hold it; and unless these 
qualities depend on _ conditions 
which cannot be calculated, and 
which therefore need not be con- 
sidered, the statesman who attends 
only to what he calls the production 
of wealth forgets the most impor- 
tant half of the problem which he 
has to solve. 

Under the conditions which I 
have supposed, England would be- 
come, still more than it is at pre- 
sent, a country of enormous cities. 
The industry on which its prospe- 
rity is to depend can only be carried 
on where large masses of people 
are congregated together, and the 
tendency already visible towards a 
diminution of the agricultural popu- 
lation would become increasingly 
active. Large estates are fast de- 
vouring small estates ; large farms, 
small farms ; and this process would 
continue. Every economist knows 
that it must be so. Machinery 
will supersede human hands. Cat- 
tle breeding as causing less expen- 
diture in wages will drive out til- 
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lage. A single herdsman or a single 
engineer will take the place of ten 
or twenty of the old farm labourers. 
Land will rise in value. Such la- 
bourers as remain may be better 
paid. Such as are forced into the 
towns may earn five shillings 
where they now earn three; but 
as a class the village populations 
will dwindle away. Even now 
while the increase has been so 
great elsewhere, their number re- 
mains stationary. The causes now 
at work will be more and more 
operative. The people of England 
will be a town bred people. The 
country will be the luxury of the 
rich. 

Now it is against all experience 
that any nation can long remain 
great which does not possess, or 
having once possessed has lost, a 
hardy and abundant peasantry. 
Athens lost her dependencies, and 
in two generations the sun of 
Athens had set. The armies which 
made the strength of the Roman 
republic were composed of the 
small freeholders of Latium and 
afterwards of Italy. When Rome 
became an empire, the freeholder 
disappeared. The great families 
bought up the soil and cultivated it 
with slaves, and the decline and 
fall followed by inevitable conse- 
quence. Tyre, Carthage, or if 
these antiquated precedents are to 
pass for nothing, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and afterwards the Low 
Countries had their periods of com- 
mercial splendour. But their great- 
ness was founded on sand. They 
had wealth, but they had no rank 
and file of country-bred men to 
fall back upon, and they sunk as 
they had risen. In the American 
civil war the enthusiastic clerks and 
shop-boys from the eastern cities, 
were blown in pieces by the Vir- 
ginian riflemen. Had there been 
no western farmers to fight the 
south with men of their own sort, 
and better than themselves, the 
star banner of the Confederacy 
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would still be flying over Richmond. 
The life of cities brings with it 
certain physical consequences, for 
which no antidote and no preven- 
tive has yet been discovered. When 
vast numbers of people are crowded 
together, the air they breathe be- 
comes impure, the water polluted. 
The hours of work are unhealthy, 
occupation passed largely within 
doors thins the blood and wastes the 
muscles and creates a craving for 
drink, which reacts again as poison. 
The town child rarely sees the sun- 
shine ; and light, it is well known, 
is one of the chief feeders of life. 
What is worse, he rarely or never 
tastes fresh milk or butter; or 
even bread which is unbewitched. 
The rate of mortality may not be 
perceptibly affected. The Bolton 
operative may live as long as his 
brother on the moors, but though 
bred originally perhaps in the same 
country home he has not the same 
bone and stature, and the con- 
trast between the children and 


grandchildren will be increasingly 


marked. Any one who cares to 
observe a gathering of operatives 
in Leeds or Bradford and will walk 
afterwards through Beverley on a 
market day, will see two groups 
which comparing man to man are 
like pigmies beside giants. A hun- 
dred labourers from the wolds would 
be a match for a thousand weavers. 
The tailor confined to his shop 
board has been called the ninth 
part of a man. There is nothing 
special in the tailor’s work so to 
fractionise him beyond other indoor 
trades. We shall be breeding up 
a nation of tailors. In the great 
engine factories and iron works 
we see large sinewy men, but they 
are invariably country born. Their 
children dwindle as if a blight was 
on them. Artisans and operatives 
of all sorts who work in confine- 
ment are so exhausted at the end 
of their day’s labour that the temp- 
tations of the drink-shop are irresis- 
tible. As towns grow drunkenness 
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grows, and with drunkenness comes 
diminished stamina and physical 
decrepitude. 

The sums spent by English town 
operatives on gin and beer almost 
equals a second revenue; while 
every shilling swilled away is so 
much taken from the food and 
clothes of their children. In the 
country villages habits of life are 
different. The landlord can use his 
authority to remove or diminish 
temptation; but restraint in towns 
is with general consent regarded as 
impossible; no parish board, no 
government dares interfere ; educa- 
tion, religion, philanthropic persua- 
sion are equally powerless, and the 
rate of consumption of intoxicating 
liquors (usually at present poisonous 
as well as intoxicating), in propor- 
tion to the population, increases 
every year. The conditions under 
which the town operative works all 
encourage a reckless tendency: 
many occupations are themselves 
deadly, and the cry is for a short 
life and a merry one. Employment 
at best is fitful. The factory hand 
is generally perhaps earning over- 
flowing wages. Then bad times 
come, and he works but three days 
a week, or four, or none. He is 
improvident in his abundance. His 
hand to mouth existence is unfa- 
vourable to the formation of habits 
of prudence. As a rule, he saves 
little, and the little is soon gone. 
The furniture goes to the pawnshop, 
and then comes want and starva- 
tion; and any shilling that he can 
earn he carries to the gin-palace, 
where he can forget the hunger- 
stricken faces which he has left at 
home. His own fault, it is said; 
but when particular tendencies show 
themselves uniformly in particular 
bodies of men, there must be causes 
at work to account for them. And 
besides drunkenness there are other 
vices and other diseases, not pecu- 
liar to towns, perhaps, but especially 
virulent and deadly there, which 
tend equally to corrupt the blood 
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and weaken the constitution. Every 
great city becomes a moral cesspool, 
into which profligacy has a ten- 
dency to drain, and where, being 
shut out from light, it is amenable 
to no control. The educated and 
the wealthy live apart in their own 
streets and squares. The upper half 
of the world knows nothing of the 
under, nor the under of the upper. 
In the village the squire and parson 
at least know what is going on, and 
van use authority over the worst 
excesses; where men are gathered 
in multitudes it is impossible. Dis- 
ease and demoralisation go hand 
in hand undermining and debilita- 
ting the physical strength, and over- 
civilisation creates in its own breast 
the sores which may one day kill it. 

I have spoken of the effect of 
modern city life upon the body: it 
would be easy were it likely to be 
of any service to say more of its 
effect upon the mind. In those past 
generations, when the English cha- 
racter was moulding itself, there 
was a virtue specially recognised 
among us called content. We were 
a people who lived much by custom. 
As the father lived, the son lived; 
he was proud of maintaining the 
traditions and habits of his family, 
and he remained in the same position 
of life without aspiring to rise from 
it. The same family continued in 
the same farm, neither adding to its 
acres nor diminishing them. Shop, 
factory, and warehouse were handed 
down with the same stationary cha- 
racter, yielding constant but mo- 
derate profits, to which the habits 
of life were adjusted. Satisfied with 
the share of this world’s goods which 
his situation in life assigned to him, 
the tradesman aspired no higher, 
endeavouring only in the words of 
the antiquated catechism, ‘to do 
his duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call him.’ 
Throughout the country there was 
an ordered, moderate, and tempered 
contentedness, energetic—but ener- 
getic more in doing well the work 
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that was to be done, than in ‘better- 
ing’ this or that person’s condition 
in life. Something of this lingers 
yet among old-fashioned people in 
holes and corners of England ; but 
it is alien both to the principles and 
the temper of the new era. To push 
on, to climb vigorously on the slip- 
pery steps of the social ladder, to 
raise ourselves one step or more 
out of the rank of life in which we 
were born, is now converted into a 
duty. It is the condition under 
which each of us plays his proper 
part as a factor in the general pro- 
gress. The more commercial pro- 
sperity increases, the more universal 
such a habit of mind becomes. It is 
the first element of success in the 
course to which the country seems 
to be committing itself. There 
must be no rest, no standing still, 
no pausing to take breath. The 
stability of such a system depends, 
like the boy’s top, on the rapidity 
of its speed. To stop is to fall; to 
slacken speed is to be overtaken by 
our rivals. We are whirled along 
in the breathless race of competi- 
tion. The motion becomes faster and 
faster, and the man must be unlike 
anything which the experience of 
humanity gives us a right to hope 
for, who can either retain his con- 
science, or any one of the nobler 
qualities in so wild a career. 

Is such a state of things a whole- 
some one? Is it politically safe? 
Is it morally tolerable? Is it not 
certain for one thing that a compe- 
tition, of which profit is the first 
object, will breed dishonesty as 
carrion breeds worms? Much of 
it is certain to continue, unless 
England collapses altogether. No- 
thing but absolute failure will check 
the growth of manufactures among 
us; but is it absolutely necessary that 
the whole weight of the common- 
wealth should be thrown upon it ? 
Is there no second or steadier basis 
to be found anywhere? I for one 
cannot contemplate the enclosure 
of the English nation within these 
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islands with an increasing manu- 
facturing population, and not feel 
a misgiving that we shall fail in 
securing even those material objects 
to which our other prospects are to 
be sacrificed. We shall not be con- 
tented to sink into a second place. 
A growth of population we must 
have to keep pace with the nations 
round us; and unless we can breed 
up part of our people in occupations 
more healthy for mind or body than 
can be found in thecoal-pitand work- 
shop—unless we preserve in suffi- 
cient numbers the purity and vigour 
of our race—if we trust entirely to 
the expansion of towns, we are 
sacrificing to immediate and mean 
temptations the stability of the em- 
pire which we have inherited. 

If we are to take hostages of the 
future we require an agricultural 
population independent of and be- 
side the towns. We have no longer 
land enough in England commen- 
surate with our present dimensions, 
and the land that we have lies 
under conditions which only a revo- 
lution can again divide among small 
cultivators, A convulsion which 
would break up the great estates 
would destroy the entire constitu- 
tion. It is not the law of the land, 
it is not custom, it is not the pride 
of family which causes the agglo- 
meration. It is an economic law 
which legislation can no more alter 
than it can alter the law of gra- 
vity. 

The problem is a perfectly simple 
one. Other nations once less pow- 
erful or not more powerful than 
ourselves, are growing in strength 
and numbers, and we too must 
grow if we- intend to remain on a 
level with them. Here at home we 
have no room to grow except by 
the expansion of towns which are 
already overgrown, which we know 
not certainly that we can expand. 
If we succeed it can be only under 
conditions unfavourable and proba- 
bly destructive to the physical con- 
stitution of our people, and our great- 
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ness will be held by a tenure which 
in the nature of things must become 
more and more precarious. 

Is there then no alternative? 
Once absolutely our own, and still 
easily within our reach, are our 
eastern and western colonies, con- 
taining all and more than all that 
we require. We want land on 
which to plant English families 
where they may thrive and multiply 
without ceasing to be Englishmen. 
The land lies ready to our hand. 
The colonies contain virgin soil 
sufficient to employ and feed five 
times as many people as are now 
crowded into Great Britain and 
Ireland. Nothing is needed but 
arms to cultivate it, while here, 
among ourselves, are millions of 
able-bodied men unwillingly idle, 
clamouring for work, with their 
families starving on their hands. 
What more simple than to bring 
the men and the land together ? 
Everything which we could most 
desire exactly meeting what is most 
required is thrust into our hands, 
and this particular moment is 
chosen to tell the colonies that we 
do not want them and they may 
go. The land, we are told impa- 
tiently, is no longer ours. A few 
years ago it was ours, but to save 
the Colonial Office trouble we made 
it over to the local governments, 
and now we have no more rights 
over it than we have over the 
prairies of Texas. If it were so, 
the more shame to the politicians 
who let drop so precious an inheri- 
tance. But the colonies, it seems, 
set more value than we do on the 
prosperity of the empire. They 
care little for the profit or pleasure 
of individual capitalists. They see 
their way more clearly perhaps 
because their judgment is not em- 
barrassed by considerations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
budget. Conscious that their rela- 
tions with us cannot continue on 
their present footing, their ambi- 
tion is to draw closer to us, to be 
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absorbed in a united empire. From 
them we have no difficulty to fear, 
for in consenting they have every- 
thing to gain. They are proud of 
being English subjects. Every able- 
bodied workman who lands on their 
shores is so much added to their 
wealth as well as ours. An emi- 
gration even by millions would be 
infinitely welcome to them. They 
will absorb our people as fast as we 
can send them out, while in desir- 
ing to remain attached to England 
they are consulting England’s real 
interests as entirely as their own. 
Each family as it establishes itself 
will be a fresh root for the old tree, 
struck into a new soil. 

And yet statesmen say it is im- 
possible. Wealthy England cannot 
do what wretched Ireland was able 
to do, and transport those whom 
she can no longer feed to a place 
where they can feed themselves, 
and to herself be a support instead 
of a burden. Impossible! The 
legislative union with Scotland was 
found possible, and there were 
rather greater difficulties in the 
way of that than those which ob- 
struct a union with the colonies. 
The problem then was to reconcile 
two nations which were hereditary 
enemies. The problem now is but 
to reunite the scattered fragments 
of the same nation, and bridge over 
the distance which divides them 
from us. Distance frightens us; 
but steam and the telegraph have 
abolished distance. A Cornish miner 
and his family can now emigrate 
to the Burra Burra with greater 
ease, and at a less expense, than a 
hundred years ago they could make 
their way to a Lancashire coal-pit. 
St. George’s Channel at the time 
of the union with Ireland was 
harder to cross in stormy winter 
weather than the Atlantic is at 
present. Before the Panama rail- 
way was opened, and the road to 
California lay round Cape Horn, 
London was as near it as New 
York: yet California was no less a 
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State in the American Union. Eng- 
land would not hold the place which 
now belongs to her had there not 
been statesmen belonging to her 
capable of harder achievements than 
reattaching the colonies. It is not 
true that we are deterred by the 
difficulties. If there was the will 
to do it, if there was any real sense 
that the interests of the country 
required it, the difficulties would be 
found as unsubstantial as the pro- 
verbial lions which obstruct the 
path of the incapable. We are 
asked contemptuously how it is to 
be done. We ask in return, do you 
wish it to be done? for if you do 
your other question will answer 
itself. Neither the terms of the 
federation, the nature of the Impe- 
rial council, the functions of the 
local legislatures, the present debts 
of the colonies, or the apportion- 
ment of taxation, would be found 
problems hard of solution, if the 
apostles of laissez-faire could believe 
for once that it was not the last 
word of political science. 

For emigration, the first step is 
the only hard one; to do for Eng- 
land what Ireland did for itself, and 
at once spread over the colonies, 
the surplus population for whom we 
can find no employment at home. 
Once established on a great scale, 
emigration supports itself. Every 
Irishman who now goes to the 
United States, has his expenses paid 
by those who went before him, and 
who find it their own interest being 
settled where there is such large 
elbow-room to attract the labour of 
their friends. It would cost us 
money—but “so do wars ; and for a 
great object we do not shrink from 
fighting. Let it be once established 
that an Englishman emigrating to 
Canada, or the Cape, or Australia, 
or New Zealand, did not forfeit his 
nationality, that he was still on 
English soil as much as if he was in 
Devonshire or Yorkshire, and would 
remain an Englishman while the 
English empire lasted; and if we 
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spent a quarter of the sums which 
were sunk in the morasses at Bala- 
clava in sending out and establishing 
two millions of our people in those 
colonies, it would contribute more 
to the essential strength of the 
country than all the wars in which 
we have been entangled from Agin- 
court to Waterloo. No further 
subsidies would be needed to feed 
the stream. Once settled they 
would multiply and draw their re- 
lations after them, and at great 
stations round the globe there would 
grow up, under conditions the most 
favourable which the human con- 
stitution can desire, fresh nations of 
Englishmen. So strongly placed, 
and with numbers growing in geo- 
metrical proportion, they would be 
at once feeding places of our popu- 
Jation, and self-supporting imperial 
garrisons themselves unconquerable. 
With our roots thus struck so 
deeply into the earth, it is hard to 
see what dangers, internal or ex- 
ternal, we should have cause to 
fear, or what impediments could 
then check the indefinite and mag- 
nificent expansion of the English 
empire. 

There is one more element in the 
question which must not be passed 
over. These are not days for small 
states: the natural barriers are 
broken down which once divided 
kingdom from kingdom ; and with 
the interests of nations so much 
intertwined as they are now becom- 
ing, every one feels the benefit of 
belonging to a first-rate Power. 
The German States gravitate into 
Prussia, the Italians into Piedmont. 
While we are talking of dismem- 
bering our empire, the Americans 
have made enormous sacrifices to 
preserve the unity of theirs. If we 
throw off the colonies, it is at least 
possible that they may apply for 
admittance into the American 
Union; and it is equally possible 
that the Americans may not refuse 
them. Canada they already caleu- 
ate on as a certainty. Why may 
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not the Cape and Australia and 
New Zealand follow ? An American 
citizen is a more considerable person 
in the world than a member of the 
independent republic of Capetown 
or Natal; and should the colonists 
take this view of their interests, and 
should America encourage them, 
what kind of future would then lie 
before England? Ourvery existence 
as a nation would soon depend upon 
the clemency of the Power which 
would have finally taken the lead 
from us among the English speak- 
ing races. If Australia and the 
Cape were American we could not 
hold India, except at the Americans’ 
pleasure. Our commerce would be 
equally at their mercy, and the best 
prospect for us would be to be one 
day swept up into the train of the 
same grand confederacy. 

It is easy to say that we need not 
quarrel with America, that her 
interests are ours, that we mean to 
cultivate friendly relations with 


her, with such other commonplaces. 
From the day thatit is confessed that 
we are no longer equal to a conflict 
with her, if cause of rupture should 
unhappily arise, our sun has set: 
we shall sink as Holland has sunk 


into a community of harmless 
traders, and leave to others the 
place which once we held and have 
lost the energy to keep. 

Onur people generally are too much 
occupied with their own concerns 
to think of matters which do not 
personally press upon them, and 
our relations with the colonies have 
drifted into a condition which it is 
agreed on all sides must now be 
modified in one direction or an- 
other. Statesmen who ought to have 
looked forward have allowed the 
question to take its own course, till 
they have brought separation to the 
edge of consummation. The break- 
ing up of our empire, however, 
cannot be completed till the country 
has had an opportunity of declaring 
its pleasure, and if the nation is 
once roused into attention, pricked 
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it may be into serious thought by 
the inexorable encroachments of the 
poor-rate, it may yet speak in tones 
to which the deafest political doctri- 
naire will be compelled to listen. A 
very short time will probably see 
some decision taken for good or evil. 
Representatives from the colonies 
are said to be coming here in the 
spring,' to learn what they are to 
look to, and the resolutions then 
arrived at will be of immeasurable 
moment to their fortunes and to 
ours. It is no party question, all 
ranks, all classes are equally in- 
terested ; manufacturers in the crea- 
tion of new markets, landowners in 
the expansion of soil which will 
remove, and which probably alcne 
“an remove, the discontent with 
their increasing monopoly at home. 
Most of all is it the concern of the 
working men. Let broad bridges 
be established into other Englands, 
and they may exchange brighter 
homes and brighter prospects for 
their children for a life which is no 


life in the foul alleys of London 
and Glasgow; while by relieving 
the pressure at home they may end 
the war between masters and men, 
and solve the problems of labour 


which trades unions can 
solve. 

That emigration alone can give 
them permanent relief the working 
men themselves will ultimately find 


out. We cannot save the millions 


never 


' Unfortunately they are not coming. 
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of Irish. That portion of her vo- 
lumes the sibyl has burnt already. 
Are we to wait till our own artisans, 
discovering the hopelessness of the 
struggle with capital, and exaspe- 
rated by hunger and neglect, follow 
in millions also the Irish example, 
earry their industry where the Irish 
have carried theirs, and with them 
the hearts and hopes and sympa- 
thies of three quarters of the Eng- 
lish nation ? 
Flectere si 
movebo! 


If Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Odger 
are indifferent, we appeal to Mr. 
Disraeli. This is one of those 
Imperial concerns which the aris- 
tocracy, lifted by fortune above 
the temptations and necessities of 
trade, can best afford to weigh 
with impartiality. They too may 
find motives of prudence to in- 
duce them to turn it over in their 
minds. There are those who think 
that if the colonies are cut off, 
if the English people understand 
that they are closed in once for 
all within the limits of their own 
island, that they have no prospects 
elsewhere unless they abandon their 
country and pass under another 
flag, the years that the present 
land laws would last unmodified 
may be counted on the fingers of 
a single hand. 


nequeo superos, Acheronta 


J.A. F. 


Since this article was written, Lord Granville 
has pushed separation one step nearer by throwing cold water on the proposal. 


He says 


that he does not desire the colonies to leave us, but he takes pains to exhibit his indif- 
ference whether they go or stay; and it is this indifference, so ostentatiously displayed, 


which is the active cause of alienation. 
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WESTWARD: A GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 


NE propensity has always re- 
tained its hold over me, in a 

life varied with many interests, and 
darkened with its full proportion of 
sorrows ; and that is a passionate 
fondness for children. It has be- 
come a kind of attachment in the 
abstract now; @ mere vague pen- 
chant, which leads me to exchange 
fancied caresses and imaginary con- 
versations with every possessor of 
an attractive infant face whom I 
accidentally lightupon. It was not 
so with me in old, but unforgotten, 
days. Long, very long ago, I dwelt 
for many a year in the light of 
children’s eyes and the music of 
children’s footsteps; for I was the 
eldest of a numerous family of 
brothers and sisters, and watched 
them, one by one, grow into youth 
and then into manhood and woman- 
hood, and leave the passages of their 
infancy only to be cherished by my 
too tenacious remembrance. And 
then, after due lapse of years, my 
home was filled with children of my 
own, and to my fondness for child- 
hood as such avas added the too 
uneasy, too engrossing interest of 
paternal affection. Most men love to. 
watch their offspring developing into 
a more advanced stage of existence, 
and to note the growth of bodily per- 
fections and mental faculties; and 
so,no doubt, did I; but I believe that 
in my inmost soul, I could have 
surrendered all aspiration for their 
future to keep them exactly as they 
were; no stronger, no taller, no 
wiser, still clinging to my knees 
and looking up into my eyes as 
those of a playmate only somewhat 
duller than themselves. But that 
scene in the drama of life came in 
turn to its close; the inmates of 
that nest of little ones slipped out 
into the stupid adult world, as their 
predecessors had done; and I was 
left to cherish remembrance, and 
contrast it with reality, as he who 


‘welnse the fruit still looks back 


tenderly to the early charms of the 
blossom. And then, in due time, 
the heaviness of decaying life was 
enlivened by the arrival of a third 
instalment of visitors, insinuating 
its light into the dark corners of 
the old house; brighter, more en- 
gaging, so my fancy pictured them, 
than any of those who had come 
before, more attractive, at all events, 
from the greater contrast between 
their early morning and my more 
advanced evening. I had still the 
prospect of keeping for some few 
years these fresh grandchild com- 
panions, and did not feel at all 
too old for such comradeship with 
them as I had enjoyed with those 
who came and went before them. 
But Fate has not so willed it. The 
new generation of my race live and 
flourish in their happy little king- 
dom of infancy ; but far away from 
me. A large slice of the earth’s 
circumference lies between us. I 
am just about to retire to my bed 
at the ordinary midnight hour of 
sober seniors: them, in their dis- 
tant Western home, the sunset has 
hardly reached, their day of play is 
at an end, and they are smiling off 
to warm sleep on the lap of those 
who tend them. I long for them 
with inexpressible, preternatural 
craving. It seems as if it could not 
be that mere time and space, crea- 
tures having influence only over our 
gross corporeal nature, should ab- 
solutely sever the spirit from union 
with what it pantsfor. I must be 
with them, though but for one light- 
ning-like moment of wild reality: 

Qual grazia, qual amore, o qual destino 

Mi dara penne in guisa di colomba, 

Ch’ io mi riposi, e levimi di terra? 


I. 

A strong, bitter head - wind 
against us, the Atlantic’s ‘level 
powers,’ as Shelley has it, are ‘ cleav- 

C2 
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ing themselves into chasms’ right 
across our liquid path ; our Cunard 
performs her duty bravely; but 
even her arrowy fabric can make 
but slow way against the elemental 
spite; and our captain seems ac- 
tually to grow older with vexation 
under our eyes, as day after day 
yields up its account of only a pal- 
try hundred knots or so reckoned 
m the twenty-four hours. We 
shall have a slow passage of it ; but 
does this matter so very much after 
all? The prize is full before us ; 
secure of grasping it, can we not 
afford to dally with it at arm’s 
length a little longer? So, hour 
by hour, we glide more quietly into 
the groove of our monotonous exis- 
tence. Every forenoon—some time 
after we, the masculine portion of 
the community, have despatched our 
miscellaneous breakfast—I watch 
the morning face of my dear young 
fellow-traveller, as she ascends the 
companion ladder in close proximity 
with an intimate fair friend impro- 
vised on the voyage; and then 
begin the gossip, and busy idleness, 
and innumerable littlenesses of the 
day. My arms are scarcely strong, 
nor my legs steady, enough to 
render me of much use as a sup- 
porter, so I must hand them over to 
the gallantry of an officer or two to 
accompany them in the succession 
of staggering movements which they 
eall their walk on the deck; but I 
ean enjoy with them the steady vault 
ef our vessel over crest after crest 
of the billows, and her quivering 
motion under the thud of succes- 
sive waves against her sides, and 
the occasional dash of spray which 
sends adventurous females laughing 
and screaming back to the shelter 
of the It is singular to 
watch the growth of the separate 
intimacies into which sets of pas- 
sengers are thrown by the incidents 
of astormy voyage. In fine weather, 
we may mix companies, and ex- 
change parties, as it were, on the 
neutral ground of the deck. But 


saloon. 
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when few go on deck at all, and 
these merely only to accomplish a 
hazardous ‘constitutional,’ or to 
cower for a short time in any ‘ lew’ 
place, as Devonians call it, which 
they may succeed in finding, such 
intercommunion is impossible. And 
in the saloon itself, the difficulties 
are almost as insuperable, unless by 
taking much more trouble than 
people at sea are inclined to take. 
Each coterie, at the common table, 
is parted off from its neighbour 
coterie by the obstacles of narrow 
gangways, and forms made fast to 
the table, and the perpetual oscilla- 
tion of the floor. There is the 
captain’s set, comprising the prin- 
cipal folks of the party, stiff and 
silent, or addicted to long stories ; 
there are divers obstreperous family 
sets, which repel intrusion by 
family freemasonry; there is a 
commercial set or two, sometimes 
dull, sometimes entertaining, but 
rarely meddling much with others ; 
there is Young America, splendid 
in diamond rings and brilliant neck- 
ties, with much of the Jewish type 
engrafted on its Broadway physio- 
gnomy, greatly addicted to whist 
and ‘euchre,’ and*to bets on all 
conceivable events ; loud, no doubt, 
and pretentious, but comprising 
many a good fellow notwithstand- 
ing. And as they are separate at 
the beginning, so they remain, until 
the approach of our journey’s end 
seems to throw us into a spirit more 
favourable to general association, 
accompanied by weather more pro- 
pitious for the purpose. For the 
storms have overblown themselves 
at last; we have made our way 
into the cold region of the ocean ; 
our deck, for many hours, lies deep 
in snow as a Russian village in 
winter—for it is still early in the 
year—and the frigid haze of more 
than one iceberg flecks the near 
horizon. And then come the Bank 
fogs, and the incessant note ofthe 
dreary fog-signals ; and then, milder 
skies at last and calmer seas, and 
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the breaking-up of new-formed 
societies and interests, and some 
of us at least—like the prisoner of 
Chillon—‘ regain our freedom with 
a sigh.’ 

And now the hurry of approach 
renders sentimental parting impos- 
sible, and we rush past Sandy Hook, 
and Staten Island, and Governor’s 
Island, and the Battery, and all the 
points of which we had heard or 
read before, and which we had 
mapped out in our minds for obser- 
vation, with a rapidity which 
muddles them all together into 
one confused picture. We drive 
athwart the course of those huge 
floating arks, the steam ferry boats, 
the most peculiar local feature 
which New York has to exhibit to 
the foreigner. A few minutes more 
and we are at our station, the work 
of the Custom House speedily and 
deftly accomplished, and, if the 
Briton, on landing, has learnt the 
bearings of that grand invention, 
the American express system, and 


has faith enough to part from his 
beloved luggage in reliance on it, 
in another fraction of an hour he is 
sauntering, a free man, up multitu- 
dinous Broadway, disengaged from 
all care except that of finding his 
way at his leisure to his abiding 


place. What a difference between 
_ the machine-like process of these 
fast days, under which the way- 
worn mariner is converted, almost 
before he knows what he is about, 
into the city lounger, and the de- 
liberate, antediluvian, highly in- 
structive style in which the same 
change was effected, step by step, 
in the times which some of us can 
remember! ‘Take the event of 
arrival at a Mediterranean port, for 
instance, not so very many years 
ago! Slowly, as it were, would the 
anchor descend into the very depth 
of the venerable slime of the har- 
bour ; palaces and churches glitter- 
ing in the sun, close at hand, but 
as inaccessible as scenes in a night- 
mare dream. Then, after a serious 
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interval, the authorities took pos- 
session of your vessel, much as of 
a captured fort, and you felt your- 
self a prisoner, with an undefinable 
suspicion that either you or your 
craft had committed some State 
offence which might prolong your 
incarceration for ever. Then the 
awful invasion of the Sanita, which 
might end in consigning you to a 
dismal tenancy of the lazarette 
frowning within sight ; then the no 
less awful attentions of the police; 
then a rush of fierce facchini and 
boatmen, seizing your persons te 
convey them to the passport office, 
your disconsolate boxes to carry 
them off in another direction to the 
custom-house ; then the long pro- 
tracted terrors of the examination of 
you and of them; the questionings, 
arguments, detentions, seizures, 
until, if happy enough to escape 
the fight unscathed, you were re- 
leased to encounter a new and still 
more bewildering contest with more 
drivers and porters, to whom you 
finally abandoned yourself for con- 
veyance to your hotel. It was a 
very disagreeable interlude in life 
no doubt; and yet an old man may 
be weak enough to feel a sort of 
lingering tenderness for its memory. 
It gave, at all events, a kind of 
local colour and feature to the scene 
in one’s after recollection, which is 
entirely effaced now, when one is 
bundled from deck to street, much 
as a load of grain is lifted and 
lowered from a Chicago or Buffalo 
‘elevator’ into the vessel which is 
to carry it away. But, regret or 
no regret, the magical feat is ac- 
complished; and, in almost less 
time than I can specify, I find myself 
by the side of a charming young 
New York belle in a carriage of the 
latest Transatlantic build, and al- 
ready—thanks to her clever gossip 
—almost as familiar with the in- 
mates of those stately Fifth Avenue 
mansions, in front of which we 
drive, as if I had been born between 
the Battery and Harlem River. 
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What a bright variegated scene 
it is! something which caresses 
with its novelty the eye and fancy 
even of one familiar with the ex- 
ternal shows of our most famous 
European capitals. It is the height 
of the season: all the world seems 
to be out of doors, or at the win- 
dows ; and drawing-room windows 
without occupants are filled with 
lovely flowers: the number of bou- 
quets, so I am told, representing 
the number of admirers who have 
paid this costly attention to the 
divinity of the house during the 
morning. Groups of ladies, cos- 
tumed to the extreme of the 
fashion, are practising that peculiar 
mincing Broadway step — neither 
the assured London stride nor the 
Parisian hop, suggestive of old 
days of street kennels and moun- 
tainous paving-stones—which, to- 
gether with the artistic bend of 
delicacy, indicates the outward 


American woman of correct style. 
Even more charming to my ungal- 


lant old eyes are the nestfuls of 
children, gay with all the hues of 
the rainbow, intermixed with their 
dark attendants, quite as fond of 
daring effects in the way of colour 
as their mistresses. I love ‘colour:’ 
I worship the sun, and his bright 
offspring the tinted sunbeams : from 
my soul I abominate that cold 
watery Parisian taste for soft tran- 
sitions and delicate nuances; I 
[ mean, of course, as to the effect 
produced en masse: how far it may 
suit with individual beauty is mat- 
ter of opinion on which I do not 
enter. [adore the ‘ loudness’ of the 
gay pattern spread out before me 
here: from the flaunting streamers 
which bedeck the houses to the 
vivid dresses of the women, and the 
heaps of scarlet, blue, and purple, 
thrown carelessly in the form of 
mantles, wrappers, hammercloths, 
and so forth, across the light spider- 
wheeled open carriages which bound 
past me. i remember being struck 
with what an Englishman, familiar 
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with New York as a resident, once 
said to me as we were looking 
on this living panorama together : 
‘These people have arrived at a 
taste of their own. It is not Lon- 
don taste, nor Paris taste, but it is 
mere provincialism to call it there- 
fore bad taste: it has grown up 
by degrees, it is an established fact, 
and it must extend itself over that 
huge section of the world which is 
or will be subject to American 
influence.’ 

Let us prolong our drive round 
‘Central Park.’ This is the recent 
pride of the ‘ Empire State,’ and of 
the Union also. It is the point to 
which the native seems proudest to 
return after an absence, and most 
anxious to convey the stranger. He 
speaks in a tone of assumed mo- 
desty when he compares it with 
Hyde Park, or the Bois. What is 
it to an unimaginative eye? A 
dreary, sandy, stony expanse—De- 
serta, Petreea, anything but Felix— 
beset with ponds and boulder stones, 
imitative of lakes and mountains— 
its vegetation, young trees and 
scanty turf; heatherless (America 
has no heath), almost shrubless, 
and with flower beds kept up at 
vast municipal cost. What causes 
this extraordinary self-deception— 
such you will deem it—in the Ame- 
rican mind? Precisely that optical 
delusion which renders the people 
what they are: in their greatness, 
their mistakes, their self-opinion. 
They live in the future—you, Euro- 
peans, in the present. You think 
only of what the spot which you 
visit is now ; they of what it lately 
was—an ugly abandoned waste— 
and what they deem it isto be: a 
paradise like Kubla Khan’s. For 
the mere capabilities are great, and 
the site commanding. Except only 
for the absence of secular trees, an- 
other generation will see it fairly 
rival our noblest suburban pleasure 
grounds; which, on the whole, I 
take to be the Phoenix Park of 
Dublin, and the Prater of Vienna. 
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Thus it is with young America: 
always the Alnaschar of nations, if 
I may remind my readers of that 
personage of the once familiar Ara- 
bian Nights: always calculating in 
what manner the price of the bit of 
crockery in hand is to rise to mil- 
lions at compound interest: but 
realising so often her Alnaschar’s 
dream that success comes to be 
rather the rule than the excep- 
tion. At home,‘on the old conti- 
nent, we seem habitually to dis- 
trust the future. We cling to what 
we have, lest a worse thing come 
to us. I have sometimes fan- 
cied that our propensity to tie up 
property by close settlements—to 
endeavour to secure a narrow line 
of our descendants against the con- 
tingencies of ill-fortune—is really 
connected with this our radical 


want of confidence in progress. 
When a child is born, the first 
thought of those who can afford it 
is to take care that he shall not 
starve ; the second only, to prepare 


him to do well for himself. In 
America, all this seems to move 
‘the clean contrary way.’ The 
wealth accumulated in one genera- 
tion is enormous: its hereditary 
continuance, rare. These palatial 
citizen dwellings of New York are 
not raised for posterity. ‘ Vix 
gaudet tertius heres.’ There are 
of course exceptions, but in the 
great majority of cases the parent 
trusts his son to the current of 
events, provided, according to his 
means, to fight his way to dry 
land, but nothing more. If any one 
has accumulated and has not a 
taste for spending, his chosen heir 
is very often the public, as many : 
thriving, ambitious, probably disap- 
pointing or mischievous charitable 
institution stands to testify. It has 
been customary to attribute this 
neglect of the practice of saving, in 
order to ‘make a family,’ to the 
habit of bowing under the jealous 
spirit of American democracy. This 
may have been the case formerly, 
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but hardly now. ‘ Chauvinism,’ and 
with it the custom of narrow pa- 
triotic interference with household 
affairs in order to cut people down 
to a pattern, are dying out fast in 
Europe, and more gradually in Ame- 
rica. The cosmopolitan tendency 
towards letting a man alone, to do 
what he will with himself and with 
his own, is more in the ascendant. 
I believe, therefore, this compara- 
tive absence of care for descendants 
to arise much more from the general 
habit of mind which I have endea- 
voured to indicate: that of esta- 
blished reliance on the future: of 
living, as I have said, in the future. 
It seems to me, however, that I, just 
landed, am lecturing already like a 
Professor of Comtism on the insti- 
tutions of this country and their 
effects. But, in a dream-journey, 
time is immaterial. 


IIT. 

If, reader, you ever thought pro- 
per to reverse the ordinary succes- 
sion of duties performed in a Lon- 
don evening, and to pass from the 
crush of a Belgravian dame of 
fashion to a ‘snug coterie and 
literary lady’ north of Oxford 
Street, you will have realised some- 
thing of the feeling experienced by 
a traveller who transfers himself 
from New York to Boston. If he 
comes with introductions to that 
intellectual circle which forms the 
peculiar distinction of the place 
(and a more hospitable circle does 
not exist) he will soon have his 
mind engaged in a set of associa- 
tions different from any which have 
occupied it before—narrow if you 
please, but for the time engrossing, 
and exercising a strong fascination 
of their own. He will become ac- 
quainted with a society of men, and 
women too, of great ability and 
almost over-refined mental cultiva- 
tion, addicted to literary pursuits 
as the leading interest of their 
lives, with a kind of devotion which 
may have been common in our 
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country in certain circles, a gene- 
ration or two ago, but exists no 
longer now. Fashion and her 
squire Ridicule have killed that 
kind of enthusiasm. We have still 
our little literary sets: but no 
literary community, so to speak. 
That of Boston fills a position simi- 
lar to what we may conceive of the 
later Athenian public when Athens 
was the intellectual capital of the 
Roman world—a kind of open uni- 
versity without formal laws or dis- 
cipline, in which degrees are con- 
ceded by the tacit authority of its 
rulers. Now, for my own part, I 
venture to brave criticism from all 
quarters by the assertion, that for 
American literature I have very 
little value. My judgment is worth 


nothing against that of the world ; 
but it is mine, and I mean to hold 
to it until converted by something 
more substantial in the way of dis- 
proof than I have yet met with. 
It is with me a matter of surprise 
that a nation so strong in elements 


of intellectual power and refinement 
has done in that way so very little. 
Except in one remarkable but 
narrow line—modern history, in 
which Americans have achieved 
really great things—I cannot per- 
ceive that they have produced in 
literature (1 am not speaking of 
science) anything worth long re- 
membering. Very little, [ think, 
of their poetry will live, allowing for 
a few graceful exceptions ; nothing 
at all of their moral and mental 
philosophy. _I separate therefore, 
altogether in my mind American 
writing from American writers. 
For the latter—and the class of 
which they form a part only—I 
have the greatest possible respect. 
I venerate them for their honourable 
lives, their unpretending, unambi- 
tious habits, the extreme sincerity 
of their enthusiasm in the cause of 
mental improvement. And it takes 
but little time to find out that these 
men—these scholars, book-worms, 
pedants—are at the same time 
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citizens taking the deepest interest 
in the social and political progress 
of their country; some of them 
leaders in public life, many more 
exercising, from their quiet studies, 
a great though indirect influence on 
the political conduct of others. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that 
when the dissension between North 
and South had reached the point 
at which either war or separation 
was unavoidable, a very influential 
portion of the Boston literary class, 
notwithstanding their Republican 
and anti-slavery principles, were 
much inclined towards the last 
alternative. They were zealous 
and upright, but not, in Mr. 
Bright’s phrase, ‘robust’ politi- 
cians. It was not they, but the sim- 
pler and less educated masses of 
Northern and Western people who 
could not see for their lives why 
the darling flag of the Union was 
to be hauled down without firing 
a shot, in obedience to the demand 
of a pack of Southern slave-holders 
and border desperadoes. But when 
the final resolution was taken— 
when resort was had at last to 
the arbitration of battle—then it 
was that the sons of old Massachu- 
setts, led and officered and cheered 
on by students of the class of which 
I have been speaking, came forward 
with one soul, and poured out their 
blood with a prodigality seldom 
equalled in such a contest. Of 
those quiet families which you will 
find assembled round their book- 
laden tables—very free from osten- 
tation of any kind, but specially 
from warlike ostentation—there are 
few indeed which have not fur- 
nished their quota of living sacri- 
fices to the sum of that terrible 
account: many which preserve the 
bitter memory of acts of heroism 
performed by children of the house- 
hold, destined in parental anticipa- 
tions to a life of luxury and intellec- 
tual leisure, but now reposing side 
by side with the rough fellow- 
citizen and fellow-soldier from the 
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backwoods or the prairies—Repub- 
licans in death. 

There is no doubt considerable 
resemblance between the charac- 
teristics of this little society-—so 
provincial, and yet so cosmopolitan, 
so nearly confined to a narrow col- 
lection of intimates and almost of 
cousins, and yet exercising the 
dominion of Thought over so large 
a portion of cultivated mankind— 
and that of Edinburgh two or three 
generations ago;. at once strictly 
local in its features and ambitiously 
universal in its aspirations. There 
is much, also, in the ways and 
thoughts of Massachusetts, aged 
before its time, to remind the 
observer of those of venerable and 
stationary Holland ; the same inten- 
sity of patriotic feeling ; the same 
moderation in life and domestic 
manners, the rich, on the whole, 
rather accommodating themselves 
to the ways of competency than 
the poor aping the expenditure of 
the rich ; the same general air of 
cultivation and comfort; the same 
remarkable tolerance in religious 
matters, side by side with strong 
Puritanical views and practice still 
abiding in a considerable section 
of the community. And, I must 
add, there is the same appearance 
of a constant and hard-fought 
struggle against natural disadvan- 
tages. The ‘melancholy main,’ 
the cheerless climate, the submerged 
soil, have made Holland rise to 
what she is by pressure of adversity. 
Boston, for her part, has to struggle 
as best she may against the over- 
whelming ‘force and violence of 
the common course of trade’ which 
transfers all large business to New 
York: Massachusetts must contend, 
with her limited extent of granite- 
strewn soil, against the boundless 
fertility of the opening West. It 
was said many years ago that the 
productive industry of the older 
States of New England was weighed 
down by an oppressive amount of 
mortgages; and its steady, but 
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slow progress, is now only main- 
tained by constantly increasing 
reliance on machinery and on 
economic advantages. But what- 
ever may be the complication of 
causes, one external effect certainly 
impressed itself very strongly on my: 
observation. I never saw—I speak, 
of course, only of my own super- 
ficial view—a people on whose fore- 
heads Care was so visibly stamped as 
the presiding influence. Of course, 
you may notice under the ceiling of 
the Bourse, or around the Bank of 
England, or surging into and out 
of Wall Street and its tributaries, 
many more faces seamed with that 
livid gambler-like expression which 
marks the modern votaries of wealth. 
But what I mean is quite different ; 
the fixed, strained look which seems 
the produce of habitual indulgence 
in abstract thought, or of habitual 
domestic anxieties, or both—and 
they are often united here. One 
effect of our English higher class 
education I think is this; it lowers 
the natural tone of enthusiasm; it 
makes the reputation of ignorance 
less dreaded than that of pedan- 
try; it renders addiction to study, 
on the whole, less engrossing, 
less self-devoted, less partaking 
of the nature of a ‘culte.’ This 
is not perhaps a very elevating 
consideration ; but the result is not 
without certain advantages. At 
all events you will seldom mark on 
an English brow that peculiar and 
almost painful expression of intel- 
lectual earnestness—that air as of 
one devoted to the constant effort 
of solving an insoluble problem— 
which you may so often trace in 
Germany, and still more often 
(unless ‘my observation deceived 
me) among a more excitable race in 
New England. 

They have, in truth, a hard 
economical battle to fight, these 
New Englanders: in this Western 
World, where rapid progress is 
the rule, they have to use all their 
energies to avoid remaining station- 
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ary. Labour is dear and men are 
scarce; the tendency to emigrate 
is strong; nowhere, therefore, is 
female labour of the higher class 
(not, of course, field labour or hard 
manual labour, which would not at 
all accord with American notions 
of the sex) so much in vogue as in 
Boston and the neighbouring towns. 
People should pay a visit here, who 
really want to study the probable 
results of feminine emancipation, 
and not to declaim about them. 
For my own part, I dare not 
hazard a serious opinion on so 
thorny a subject. But one thing, 
I think, soon becomes apparent : 
the extreme difficulty of reconciling 
the habitual practice of courtesy and 
chivalry (if that be the proper 
word) towards females, with that of 
employing them to perform the or- 
dinary functions of men. The at- 
tendants at the great Boston pub- 
lic libraries are women : intelligent, 
well-mannered, industrious, in their 
way. But what male visitor can 


make up his mind to set them to 
work in that rough and ready style 


which he might employ, without 
offence, among functionaries of his 
own sex? ‘Take me down four or 
five large MS. folios of index : turn 
them over, hunt quick for a refe- 
rence; jump up that ladder, and 
load yourself with a dozen or so of 
those big volumes, unless you pre- 
fer making two or three journeys of 
it. Who can urge all these behests 
on those languid eyes and those soft 
figures ? who resist the appealing 
look which seems to say, I must if 
I must, but could you not help your- 
self? Women are, in these respects, 
indolent creatures : not to say, with 
Michelet, that they are chronic in- 
valids: and in the perverted tone 
of society which prevails, we love 
them all the better for it. Only 
contrast for yourself, reader, the 
movements of a female with those 
of a masculine attendant behind an 
ordinary tradesman’s counter. Now 
I do not doubt that women can be 
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scolded, beaten, hustled, or starved 
into an amount of personal activity 
much greater than they at present 
usually display: though it may be 
questioned whether we shall finally 
arrive at a higher appreciation of 
them in this respect, than the Alba- 
nian villager expressed to Mr. Lear, 
the artist, namely, that ‘ women are 
really better than donkeys for car- 
rying burdens, though not so good 
as mules.’ Still, the experiment is 
not a pleasing one: and all I say is 
that it must be made—in some civi- 
lised way or other—before the sexes 
really meet on that kind of positive 
equality which it is now the fashion 
to anticipate. Ladies are even 
known to officiate in Boston as clerks 
in attorneys’ offices, and very sharp 
practitioners they make. But what 
bearded opponent could possibly deal 
with Cynthia and Angelica, when op- 
posed to him in the snappish contest 
of a Master’s chambers, as he would 
with an enemy of his own sex ? All 
I say is, my fair friends cannot eat 
their cake and have it too: they 
cannot continue to be, in their own 
phrase, treated like ladies, when 
they come to act the parts now as- 
signed to gentlemen. Let them 
look to it. 

Meanwhile, however, the educa- 
tion which fits them for what they 
are and what they may become, in 
this New England, is indeed a noble 
process. I am not qualified to lec- 
ture on that subject: it is said in 
America that there are two classes 
of English travellers—those who are 
always trying to visit schools, and 
those who always try to avoid visit- 
ing schools—and I am afraid that 
I verged towards inclusion in the 
latter category. But a high-class 
female school in Boston is a really 
impressive sight; so many ready 
wits and ambitious young intelli- 
gences brought forward, no doubt, 
by a process which some may call 
forcing, but which does not seem, 
to the casual observer, to produce 
the ill effects attributed to that kind 
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of discipline ; which leaves the eye 
bright, the manner unaffected, the 
evident habit of striving for the 
mastery anything but ungraceful. 
Take your choice ; question them in 
any ordinary line of knowledge, 
general or classical, with which for- 
tune has made you acquainted— 
and, when you have had your an- 
swers, ‘vous m’en direz des nou- 
velles.’ Try them—I did—in Ro- 
man history, Latin composition, the 
higher branches of grammar. Or 
ask these maidens their opinion, 
if you prefer it, on literary sub- 
jects, and note the number of 
little active hands which will be 
held up in quick competition to 
answer first. I did so: and, with 
my old-fashioned notions, I—to 
whom the maudlin stuff now called 
poetry and sentiment in both worlds 
is matter of aversion, to whom 
Scott and Byron are the latest poets, 
Charles Lamb the latest philo- 
sopher—was delighted to find the 
amount of good taste (in my sense) 
which prevailed. Scott and Byron 
aforesaid evidently had the advan- 
tage of Tennyson and Browning : 
and, among their own country’s 
poets, I found few hands held up 
for Longfellow against those which 
testified a preference for the more 
unaffected charms of Bryant, and 
others less known to me. I live in 
the belief of a reaction against mo- 
dern poetical taste, and shall be by 
no means displeased if my ladies’ 
class at Boston contributes to set it 
going. 

It is a pleasant subject of con- 
templation : but it is not altogether 
without distrust that one directs a 
glance towards the future. Ofthese 
hopeful scholars, many will have 
to utilise their acquirements in the 
educational profession itself: for 
them the training is invaluable. 
Several, I believe, belong to families 
of competence, where the parents 
have the good sense to allow their 
daughters the advantage of this 
kind of institution, instead of more 
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exclusive and inferior teaching at 
home or in private schools. For 
them too, the reward is great, inas- 
much as strong intellectual dis- 
cipline elevates the mind, affords a 
preservative against many of the 
minor vexations of life, and miti- 
gates even its real sorrows. But 
many will follow the ordinary wo- 
man’s lot, and be united with men 
of their own class in society, but 
very inferior in tastes and accom- 
plishments. Tennyson’s prediction 
of the fate of the woman ‘mated to 
a clown’ does not always come 
true, nor is it the worst fate which 
could befall her. 

Such are some of the aspects 
under which this federation within 
a federation, this famous microcosm 
of New England, now presents itself 
to the eye of the visitor. But we 
must be quick to catch the impres- 
sion of these local peculiarities, for 
here as everywhere they tend to 
disappear. We are all becoming 
more and more cosmopolite. We 
rashly term this or that feature of a 
society or a race unchangeable: we 
turn round to look again, and we 
already note the wavering of the 
outlines. Patriotism itself—in the 
narrow sense, at all events, in which 
our fathers used the word—begins 
to evaporate in the freer atmosphere, 
the ‘larger ether,’ of modern civili- 
sation. I stood on the slope of 
Bunker’s Hill, on the anniversary 
of the battle: above me were well 
dressed groups, enjoying the cus- 
tomary holiday : in the square below 
me, a militia band was playing bits 
from La Grande Duchesse, together 
with God save the King—never 
heard there, perhaps, since our brave 
blunderers of officers led their men 
up the steep to face the provin- 
cial batteries ninety years before. 
Many a new quarrel has arisen 
between the two nations since that 
day: deep felt resentment against 
us exists now, and only too easy 
to account for, though I could not 
help hoping that some of my high- 
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spirited friends were rather ‘ nursing 
their wrath to keep it warm’ than 
indulging it in fierce earnest: but 
however this may be, whatever new 
heats may burn now, the old ashes 
cannot be rekindled. The memory 
of Bunker’s Hill has almost become 
a dream, as that of Waterloo soon 
will be. How far we ought to re- 
joice in the gradual weakening of 
that class of feelings in which 
passionate attachment to one’s own 
country and its institutions was 
combined with injustice and scorn 
towards others, may perhaps be 
matter of doubt with some: but of 
the phenomenon itself there can, 
{ apprehend, be none. 


IV. 

Onwards, hour after hour, day 
after dreamy day—though with all 
the advantage of railway speed— 
through the green wilderness of 
leaves which spreads like a sea over 
I know not how many aliquot parts 
of these North-eastern States and 
the adjacent Dominion of Canada. 
It is strange, as one traverses it, to 
hear and to read of the great ex- 
tension of clearing and cultivation 
which has taken place since the 
first European arrival. Of course 
the fact is true statistically, but all 
such truths, to be properly ap- 
preciated, must be regarded as 
relative only. The question is, not 
how much has been cleared, mea- 
sured in acres or square miles, but 
what proportion does the part thus 
subdued bear to the uncleared. 
Take even the most frequented 
roads, those leading from one huge 
local metropolis to another, and to 
you, the visitor, the forest never 
seems far off, it crowns the heights 
all around, or nestles on the river 
banks. It is not the primitive 
forest, no doubt: that has long been 
extirpated : but Mother Earth seems 
to renew her strength and plu- 
mage like the eagle, and groves of 
second growth arise wherever land, 
once taken in hand, has been ex- 
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hausted and abandoned. Or take, 
for instance, a view, from one of its 
bounding hills, of that vast undu- 
lating basin in the centre of New 
York State in which Saratoga 
stands: you will probably find 
very few prospects in this region 
commanding so large an extent of 
land approaching in aspect to an 

‘old country :’ yet huge sections of 
wood remain encumbering it in 
rectangular patches, and the heights 
which surround it are crowned with 
one uniform wall of foliage, remind- 
ing one of the Lucretian description 
of an early age in human progress : 


Inque dies magis in montem succedere 
sylvas 
Cogebant, infrique locum concedere cultis. 


To many travellers, a journey 
through such ‘ continuity of shade’ 
as these countries mostly present is 
to the last degree monotonous and 
On me, the effect is 


very much the reverse. It is a spring 
of perpetually varied interest. There 


is an absurd illusion about it at first, 
to an eye fresh from England, which 
it is exceedingly difficult to dispel. 
Those heights crowned with thick 
wood, sloping down into a partially 
cleared extent of emerald lawn, with 
groups of trees or single specimens 
scattered about: of what park do 
they form a portion ? to whose place 
do they belong ? In many a locality, 
but specially 1 in the undulating cen- 
tral districts of Pennslyvania, on the 
skirts of the Alleghanies, and when 

gazing on those peaceful slopes of 
Vv verdure which mirror themselves 
in the waters of Ohio, the ‘Beautiful 
River,’ I have been continually ask- 
ing myself the question, and then 
smiling again at myself for its sim- 
plicity. Any large mass of trees is 
among us at home so closely asso- 
ciated with ideas of wealth and baro- 
nial dignity, that we cannot help 
gazing on it with a sort of misplaced 
respect, when we meet with it in a 
country where it is merely consi- 
dered as cumbering the face of 
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nature. Handsome trees are with 
us aristocrats : we look up at them, 
useless as they individually may be, 
with the same kind of respect with 
which we view their owners, reared 
as exceptional specimens of man- 
kind in wealthy idleness. It is very 
hard for us to realise a condition of 
things in which they are regarded 
as proletaires—citizens neither use- 
ful nor ornamental—who would be 
altogether in the way and deserving 
of extermination, were it not for 
sundry plebeian uses for which they 
are indispensable. But when the 
first feeling of strangeness has worn 
off, there succeeds—at least in the 
minds of some of us—an ever-grow- 
ing attachment to the trees them- 
selves—the living and beautiful 
nnits of which this immeasurable 
whole is composed. American 
forests are, 1 suppose, as a rule, in- 
ferior to the well-preserved bits of 
woodland which we call forests here, 
in mass of shade and in magnitude 
of individual specimens. But there 
is a semblance of vigorous activity 
and freshness of vegetation about 
them which seems to me almost to 
compensate for such deficiency : an 
appearance of exuberant life, par- 
ticularly in early summer, in those 
millions on millions of leafy branches 
pointing heavenward, and strug- 
gling fiercely towards the light, 
which remind one of the spring 
and energy of the young continent 
to which they belong. And then, 
notwithstanding the first effect of 
monotony, the variety of colouring 
is really so great. Pine forests are 
much alike everywhere, and of 
them I do not speak: but of the 
vast variegated carpet of deciduous 
foliage which spreads over the gene- 
ral surface of the Middle States, and 
their borders north and south. Often 
the several species seem intermixed 
in the most luxuriant variety, so 
that a small tract of woodland will 
remind one of a poetical forest, such 
as those of Lucan, Spenser, and so 
forth, in which the bard has mixed 
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up together as many names aud 
epithets of different trees as he can, 
entirely regardless of the impro- 
bability (at least in Europe) of 
such juxtaposition. More commonly, 
perhaps, our tree-carpet is a patch- 
work of broad pattern: acres of one 
species (owing, no doubi, to some 
minute particulars of soil or expo- 
sure) succeeding acres of another: 
oak, maple, chesnut, plane, and so 
forth. But large tracts of homo- 
geneous vegetation, such, for ex- 
ample, as the oak-woods of Eastern 
Europe, I should imagine to be of 
rare occurrence. 

In travelling through scenery of 
this description, the mind naturally 
reverts to historical recollections of 
old times, when Western Europe, 
or a very large part of it, bore a 
sylvan character, somewhat re- 
sembling that which has been 
described; but inferior in magni- 
tude. Sherwood and Needwood, 
New Forest and Rockingham, and 
that great tract of woodland, 
stretching across three counties 
even to the northern gate of Lon- 
don, of which Epping Chase forms 
the disconsolate remnant: these 
would have been only so many 
‘ sections’ of bush in the eyes of an 
American improver. The more ex- 
tensive forests of France and Ger- 
many, the woods of Compiégne, 
Orleans, Fontainebleau, nay, the 
spacious Ardennes and the ancient 
Hereynian, might all have been 
comprised, with plenty of clearing 
besides, in a couple of the larger 
American States. It has been esti- 
mated that Gaul, in the time of 
Cesar (assuming the probability of 
the Emperor Napoleon’s calcula- 
tion) was about as populous, rela- 
tively to its surface, as Pennsyl- 
vania is now; but then the popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania is far more 
concentrated in large towns and 
mining or manufacturing districts, 
than was that of classical Gaul. 
We may therefore assume that the 
surface left to nature in the modern 
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State is far larger than that which 
was so left in the latter country ; 
and yet Pennsylvania is one of the 
best inhabited States of the Union. 
A calculation or two of this kind 
will give some slight idea of the 
world of work which yet remains 
for the American woodman’s axe to 
do, busy as it has been for a couple 
of centuries. But did these me- 
disval forests, so dear to our sport- 
ing ancestors, really resemble the 
American backwoods in appear- 
ance? Tradition, and art illus- 
trating tradition, make them very 
different. The ‘good greenwood,’ 
in which Robin Hood and his fol- 
lowers disported themselves was, 
in the pictures dear to our infancy, 
a succession of colonnades of gi- 
gantic trees; oaks, as Scott ex- 
presses it in Ivanhoe, which might 
have witnessed the march of the 
Roman soldiery. Very different 
is the tangled, choked appearance 
of an American primitive decidu- 
ous forest : either composed entirely 
of young trees (where the ground 
has been cleared of its former inhabi- 
tants by casual fire) or of older spe- 
cimens indeed, but drawn upwards 
by proximity, slender and branch- 
less, and decaying at the crown. 
Probably the two were much alike 
in reality. The same causes would 
produce the same effects: trees 
early cease to grow in undrained 
soil, and seldom attain to venerable 
age; and fire, the great destroyer, 
desolates by fits, wherever man is 
not on the watch against his 
ravages. Five thousand square 
miles were denuded of timber by the 
great fire of Miramichi, twenty-five 
years ago. Of course there is not 
now a single middle-aged tree 
where that conflagration passed. 
How large must have been the 
tracts of the Hercynian wilderness, 
or our own English Anderida, which, 
at any given time, were in a similar 
condition ? 

Let us beguile our thoughts with 
learned and picturesque rumina- 
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tions like these, whenever the 
tedium of uniformity besets us in 
our steam-flight through these leafy 
regions, until our ears are saluted 
at last by the low, solemn boom, 
unlike all other sounds in the 
world from its quiet intensity, 
which betokens our approach to 
Niagara. Do not leave my next 
page unturned, fastidious reader, 
from fear that I am about to inflict 
on you any fresh attempt at de- 
scription, realistic, or scientific, or 
sentimental. In the first place, I 
am far too conscious of the inade- 
quacy of my own powers for such a 
presumptuous attempt. In the 
next place, if I thought I could de- 
scribe it worthily, I would not try. 
Niagara is mine: and I prefer 
keeping my conquest to myself. 
Its image remains garnered up in 
my inmost ‘receptivity ;’ a delight 
to turn to, in memory, when dis- 
posed to take respite for awhile 
from the trivialities of life around 
me; a higher delight when, as 
constantly happens, I find myself 
transported there again between 
sleeping and waking in the watches 
of the night, and gaze once more 
on all its phenomena through that 
mental camera obscura. It is Goethe 
who compares his own passionate 
feeling on seeing for the first time 
those Italian scenes on which he 
had dwelt so long with morbid 
longing of the imagination, to that 
of the fabled Pygmalion, when his 
sculptured nymph stepped down 
from her pedestal to greet him in 
flesh and blood. The poet’s impulse 
was not to snatch the enjoyment of 
his new opportunity, in the vulgar 
sense of the word: but to savour the 
exquisite pleasure of dalliance with 
it as a property and a treasure. So 
have I felt—as far as man of ordinary 
mould may liken himself to Goethe 
—on making my first intimacy with 
various choice and famous gems of 
the earth which I had pined to be- 
hold: Mont Blanc, Rome, Vesuvius, 
the Bosporus, the Parthenon. In 
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diversof these instances the previous 
longing had been more intense, 
because I was then a younger man ; 
but in none was the satisfaction so 
pervading and overmastering, the 
memory so caressing, as when the 
great cataract passed for me from 
the category of wishes into that of 
acquisitions. 

Perhaps it is the safest criterion 
of truly great scenes that they will 
bear to any extent the process of 
being what is commonly called 
vulgarised. I am not particularly 
fastidious, but there is many a 
minor beauty of nature which I can 
only appropriate, in the sense I am 
now using, when I explore it alone 
or in suitable company. Not so 
her masterpieces. Niagara is now 
mine own: but whether I were to 
gaze again on its tumbling wall of 
waters by myself, or along with the 
noisiest picnic party which ever 
squatted on turf, would (as matter 
of mere sentiment) be quite in- 
different to me. Man and his 
belongings shrink to insignificance 
in presence of it. And there- 
fore a great hotel, with its hun- 
dred or so of inmates disporting 
themselves after their country 
fashion on the very verge of the 
American Rapids, or right opposite 
the Horse-shoe Fall—instead of a 
stumbling block and place of offence, 
as many find or fancy it—is to me 
in no discordance with surroundings 
to which human accompaniments 
are as nothing. But to one thing 
I rather object—the special fashion 
which imposes on honeymoon 
couples, in the adjoining States and 
Canada, a duty visit to Niagara. No 
doubt Hymen is a very eccentric 
god in respect of local tastes. I 
have known instances of mutual 
vows exchanged on a glacier. And 
a friend of mine, deceased, popped 
the question, with triumphant suc- 
cess, in the crater of Vesuvius du- 
ring an eruption. Niagara, I sup- 
pose, has some attractions of the 
same order. But the aspect which 
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these newly married couples think 
it necessary to bear towards the 
outer world, somewhat forbidding 
in most countries, seems doubly so, 
I know not why, in America: the 
happy ones never appear to talk at 
all, either with each other, or with 
the rest of mankind, during their 
allotted period of probation. It is 
dreary to sit through a long meal 
in close proximity to half a dozen 
pair of faces—some very good-look- 
ing, but all deeply mournful in ex- 
pression—and hear not a word 
uttered, until Amandus whispers 
at last to Amanda the solemn ques- 
tion, ‘Are you through?’ which 
precedes their departure together. 
I wonder how long this frozen state 
endures; and whether its close is 
brought about by a sudden débicle 
or a gradual thaw. Let us wish 
them all well on their voyage of 
life, and hope that they, too, are 
taking in thus silently a cargo of re- 
miniscences, such as may last them 
through the days of dullness or 
darkness which even the happiest 
must encounter. 


V. 

Probably imagination has a good 
deal to do with the matter. But so 
it is, that one seldom passes from 
one land to another, crossing any 
of those boundaries which from 
childhood upwards have been im- 
pressed on our memory by broad 
and definite stripes of colour in our 
maps, without fancying that Nature 
herself has undergone some change 
of aspect; that not only the dwell!- 
ings and costumes of men, but earth 
and sky itself, wear something of an 
unfamiliar appearance ; although no 
arm of the sea or mountain range 
has interfered to form a marked 
physical barrier between the two 
regions. There takes place however 
rather more than mere imaginary 
change in the general complexion 
of external nature, soon after we 
have passed the parallel of latitude 
which separates the central States 
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—east of the Alleghanies—from 
Dixie’s Land. From peculiarities of 
the American climate, the isothermal 
lines are nearer each other than on 
our side of the Atlantic, the increase 
of temperature as we move south- 
ward more rapid and more regular. 
South of Potomac begins the zone 
of varied evergreens, characterised 
by its abundance of cypress, juniper, 
and long-leaved pines: the expanse 
of sandy plain, where cleared, is 
studded with a greater variety of 
shrub and flower: the magnolia, 
stunted at Washington, begins to 
show itself at home. The vault of 
heaven, too, rises gradually higher 
over our head, and the aérial per- 
spective is brighter, its colours 
deeper. It would be difficult to say 
in what the precise difference con- 
sists, seeing that American notions 
of architecture are everywhere 
much alike: but Richmond, to my 
eyes and fancy, seems a place al- 
most as different from an ordinary 
Northern city as Marseilles from 
Bristol. 

Such is the alteration in the out- 
side of inanimate Nature herself 
which coincides with change in the 
aspect of man, as soon as our tra- 
vels bring us to the point where 
the coloured population outnumber, 
or seem to outnumber, the white. 
This is hardly the case at Washing- 
ton, singularly placed as a frontier 
city between the two portions of 
the Union. The coloured people, 
forming perhaps a third of its 
inhabitants, seem to occupy a 
slightly less disadvantageous posi- 
tion there than anywhere else. 
They have long been exempt from 
the slavery of the South, except in 
its lightest domestic form. At the 
same time, that unhappy incrusta- 
tion of prejudice and contempt 
which has grown over the relations 
between the two races in great part 
of the North does not appear to 
have assumed there so inveterate 
a character. Persons of different 
colours will mingle in casual as- 
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sociation, certainly not freely, but 
with a little less marked reluc- 
tance than elsewhere. Perhaps 
one cause of this is the migratory 
character of the inhabitants of the 
federal city, among whom local 
sentiments do not acquire much 
force. The established coloured 
denizens of Washington are often 
well to do in the world. I have 
heard of a pure negro citizen 
possessing a hundred thousand 
dollars of property. Their younger 
females—as far as one may conjec- 
ture on prying through the lace 
veils which they are pleased to wear 
in the sunshine, in very unnecessary 
mimicry of their white sisters’ pre- 
cautions to protect their complex- 
ions—have not unfrequently well 
formed features, in addition to their 
advantages of figure and deport- 
ment. Whatamount of truth there 
may be in the theories, somewhat 
fantastic as they appear to me, of 
those who contend that the Euro- 
pean race, if not recruited from 
home, degenerates in America, I 
cannot say: but certainly there are 
no signs of degeneracy in the stal- 
wart negro, equally exotic, and for 
several generations unrecruited, and 
subject therefore to the same law if 
it existed. And these dark towns- 
folk, Washingtonians born, have a 
most unmitigated contempt for the 
horde of poor immigrants of their 
own complexion—contrabands, as 
they were popularly called—whom 
the events of the war brought to 
encamp rather than to settle in the 
outskirts of their city, and who are 
slowly finding employment and 
becoming absorbed. But in Rich- 
mond, for the first time, you tind 
yourself face to face with the great 
social problem: among a mass of peo- 
ple who, until Lincoln’s proclamation 
was turned intoa reality by the march 
of his soldiery into this city, were 
held in downright practical slavery, 
both plantation and domestic. What 
is your first impression, stranger, 
when your eyes have taken in the 
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novel phenomenon which you had 
so long read and thought of ? Pos- 
sibly you abide sternly by the ste- 
reotyped maxims of philanthropy. 
But possibly also—and I for one, 
do not anathematise you on that ac- 
count—there is in a corner of your 
heart a pulsation which responds 
to the feeling of these gallant dis- 
possessed Virginians—the cavaliers 
of America, as we used to call 
them in our days of Southern 
sympathy—when they look on their 
formerchattels placed inostentatious 
possession of equality with them- 
selves: a feeling expressed with 
dignity, or bitterness, or grotesque- 
ness, as the case may be. I saw, at 
Richmond, a procession of black 
fellows—got up in imitation of the 
best American style as they con- 
ceived it, with long black shiny 
coats and trousers to match— 
parading the streets with banners 
and music. They were a harmless 


benefit society, I believe, though 
they called themselves by the some- 


what anti-social name of ‘ The Secret 
Sons of Love.’ I asked a gaunt 
Virginian citizen who was looking 
on from the verandah of my hotel, 
why they were parading in this man- 
ner. ‘For fun, sir; G—dd—n’en, 
I wish they all belonged to me!’ 
For my own part, I have been 
compelled for years of my life to 
give attention both to the principles 
and details of the great question 
of the dealing of Europeans with 
subject races, not in pursuit of any 
philosophical inquiries, but as con- 
nected with my own special busi- 
ness. And I never was a partisan 
of abolitionist theories, taken in the 
widest sense. I do not believe that 
keeping men in slavery is of itself 
an offence against the higher laws 
which govern us, or that it differs 
in kind, although it may in degree, 
from the thousand other forms of 
compulsory subjection of one man 
to the will of another—l exploitation 
de Vhomme par lV’ homme—which 
prevail among civilised and uncivi- 
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lised nations. And I believe more- 
over, looking at the proposition in 
an abstract way, that where an 
inferior and a superior race are 
brought together and must needs 
live and work together, the best 
ideal of a relation between them is 
that of mastership and servitude. 
I say thus much, not in reliance on 
my own theories on such a sub- 
ject, but merely in order to dis- 
claim adhesion to the common abo- 
litionist creed. But considerations, 
not of theory but of historical truth 
and practical experience, bring me 
to the same conclusion with the 
abolitionists by a different road. 
What slavery might be, humanely 
administered by Christian men, such 
as those masters whom St. Paul ad- 
dressed, and under the authority of 
firm governments, we need notconsi- 
der. Sufficient for us that, in modern 
practice, it has always been a cruel 
and a wicked institution, and, since 
it has been confined to men of in- 
ferior race, the more utterly abomi- 
nable. The evil nature of man is 
so called out in its worst manifes- 
tations by the joint incentives of 
greed of gain, and pride of race, and 
wantonness of unlimited power, that 
no substantial check can be or ever 
has been imposed upon the system, 
no mitigation of its excesses ever 
seriously carried into execution. 
Even absolute and enlightened ru- 
lers have failed—uniformly failed 
—in the endeavour; and it was mere 
mockery for the unstable popular 
governments of our day to pretend 
to undertake it. All the customs, 
all the moral code, of the wretched 
societies in which it has prevailed 
came by degrees to conform them- 
selves to the established principles 
of the great ruling abuse. The 
spirit of murder and the spirit of 
torture, lust, rapacity, fraud, all 
these, when exercised in furtherance 
of these principles or in obedience 
to the code which embodied them, 
lost their names, and became mere 
incidents of the system: at first 
D 
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lamented, then palliated, and finally, 
as if in mad defiance of external 
opinion, justified and boasted of. 
To this last and lowest circle of his 
Inferno the genius of American 
slavery had conducted his votaries 
when the hour of revolution arrived. 
There was no hope, no possibility, 
of gradual improvement, of the 
softening of manners or the control 
of excesses. Everything was tending 
the other way. The most humane 
and considerate masters—and there 
were always many such—dared not 
lift up a voice against that progress 
from bad to worse, that growth of 
more and more monstrous inven- 
tions of sleepless coercion, that 


daily increasing demoralisation of 


the public mind in respect to them, 
which they witnessed unresisting 
and unprotesting. This is_ the 
characteristic of all unnatural and 
tyrannous usages, especially when 
assailed by disapproval from with- 
out: a false sense of honour arises, 
which creates a universal ‘solida; 
rity,’ and renders the wisest and 
best members of society assume— 
silently or avowedly—responsibility 
for the excesses of the worst. And 
so the prospect was darkening day 
by day, until one tremendous storm 
ror ared the atmosphere at last, but 
left behind it a lowering and an un- 
sstaie sky. There are those who 
believe, or profess to believe, that 
this process of deterioration in the 
character of Southern slavery was 
mainly occasioned by the hostility 
of Northern emancipationists ; and 
that if the South had succeeded in 
defeating these entirely by the 
establishment of her separate inde- 
pendence, she would have proceeded 
to the task, now rendered safer, of 
ameliorating the condition of her 
servile population. It is of little 
use theorising on the contingent 
past: but all reasonable probability 
is on the other side. The passions 
roused by civil war would have 
enhanced—if possible—the _fierc« 
hostility of race; the negro would 
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have been doubly hated, doubly 
tormented, as the cause, however 
innocent, ‘of the sufferings of civil 
war, and the depression and deterio- 
ration which were certain, sooner 
or later, to follow disruption. 

Perhaps it was well, in the 
interest of the great cause of good 
against evil, that the South main- 
tained so desperately its hard defiant 
attitude in the controversies on this 
subject which preceded and accom- 
panied the final outbreak. Had 
its leaders and its organs of opinion 
evinced the slightest semblance of 
ruth, or self-condemnation, or desire 
to part with or mitigate the most 
revolting features of their cherished 
institution, many an antagonist, of 
the yielding, half-hearted order, 
would have seized only too eladly 
the hand of accommodation thus out- 
stretched to him. But this was not 
to be. Slavery was the jewel of 
their inheritance. It must be main- 
tained not only in substance, but 
maintained in its integrity of bar- 
barism and profligacy. ‘Had you 
but said you rued it, I would have 
spared you,’ says the Highland- 
man, in one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
tales, to the soldier who recounted 
exultingly his exploits in sacking 
and destroying the home of the 
avenger’s mother. Had they of 
the South but once said ‘they rued 
it,” history would have taken a 
different course. But their ob- 
duracy strengthened the conscience 
and nerved the arm of the oer 
for such they were, who rose to put 
down, in their belief, the master sin 
of the age. It was this great feature 
of the case, the reality and the ex- 
tent of this great tidal wave of 
enthusiasm—which we in England, 
unhappily for ourselves and our 
fame, could not or would not ap- 
preciate. 

We could not, or would not, see 
that all those incidental complica- 
tions of the case on which we pre- 
ferred to fix our attention were in 
reality as nothing to the main issue: 
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and that this issue was simply that 
of light against darkness, Oromasdes 
against Arimanes. Never perhaps, 
in human affairs, were the two prin- 
ciples brought into such clear and 
definite conflict. So I, for one, 
must hold. ‘Ich kann nicht anders.’ 
Forgive me, you brave gentlemen 
of Virginia, whom I have watched 
with a sad admiration, as you de- 
tailed your losses and sacrifices in 
that unhappy contest with chival- 
rous modesty, and without one 
word of indecent violence against 
your conquerors. Forgive me, 
beautiful Marylander, to whom I 
have listened with a kind of self- 
reproaching delight as you sang the 
rough ‘rebel’ ballads of your civil 
war with the same voice which was 
able to give life and expression to 
the most refined productions of 
modern music. You might add 
grace to any cause, but you can- 
not make evil good. And I must 
not deny that I looked on the still 
blackened roofs and dilapidated 
walls of the upper portion of the 
metropolis of your secession—de- 
vastated,not by the Northernenemy, 
but by the scum of both parties who 
collected during that interregnum 
of anarchy which followed its 
evacuation—with no unmixed feel- 
ing of regret. ‘Laissez passer la 
justice de Dieu.’ 

The hour arrived, and the whole 
multitude of the slave population 
were freed at once by a single act 
of the Federal Executive, profiting 
by the state of abeyance into which 
rebellion had necessarily thrown 
the local authorities. But it was 
one thing to emancipate the released 
people, another to free them from 
oppression and to enable them to 
start fair in the career of indepen- 
dence. Every difficulty was thrown 
in their way—not unnaturally — 
by their former owners, thus rob- 
bed of the property which they 
had taken up arms to protect and 
extend. One or two States, profit- 
ing by the singular policy of Andrew 
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Johnson, restored some of the worst 
features of slavery, without its 
name, by legislative enactment. 
Elsewhere, the mass of lawless 
whites, incensed by their discomfi- 
ture, took the matter in hand with- 
out the aid of law, and the suffer- 
ings of their wretched victims 
under mob license—for in many 
parts of the South the mob, the 
numerical majority, are white, the 
coloured few quiet and helpless— 
were such as history shrinks from 
recording. To a certain extent, the 
military occupation of large districts 
of the South kept the peace for 
a while. But the time came when 
the necessities of the Union, and 
justice to the vanquished, required 
its withdrawal. What were the 
authorities of the North to do, in 
order to secure the best available 
protection to those who had the 
double claim on them of the pro- 
tected client, and the faithful ad- 
herent and fellow-soldier? They 
took as bold a measure as any of 
which political history preserves 
the measure: bolder, I venture to 
say, than that of emancipation it- 
self: they gave to the emancipated 
slave the full right of citizenship, 
including the franchise, abrogating 
in his favour all laws of the con- 
quered States proscriptive of colour. 

All of us can remember the gene- 
ral cry of derision with which the 
announcement of this revolution 
was received among European poli- 
tical thinkers in general, except the 
very few who had faith in principle. 
Even the most tried friends of the 
Northern cause shrank from up- 
holding it. Mr. Mill, if I recollect 
rightly, was almost the only Eng- 
lishman of note who at once an- 
nounced his approval. The enemies 
of that cause were triumphant. It 
was, they exclaimed, a wild, revo- 
lutionary measure, or, if not this, it 
was a transparent sham and impos- 
ture. The negroes would ‘never 
exercise the franchise. If they at- 
tempted it, they would be extermi- 
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nated. Besides, the plan was grossly 
unjust: for coloured men were ex- 
cluded from the franchise in many 
Northern States by State law, 
passed in accordance with invete- 
rate prejudice: and Congress could 
not compel a loyal State to alter its 
constitution, whatever advantage it 
might take of a revolted one. The 
impugners of the change were vehe- 
ment: its rare defenders calm and 
hopeful, but scarcely confident. 
Has Time as yet enabled us to pro- 
nounce a verdict on the success of 
the experiment ? Hardly ; for Time 
is of the essence of the experiment 
itself: its results can only be ascer- 
tained after serious trial. But thus 
much can be safely said: many of the 
predictions of evil boldly hazarded 
against it at the outset have failed 
of accomplishment, as predictions 
founded on ill-will very commonly 
do. The negroes have exercised 
and are exercising the franchise. 
The support of their voices is 


eagerly canvassed, in some parts, by 


the very party which inherits the 
policy and prejudices of their former 
master. It was said that the enmity 
of the whites would be exasperated, 
and that the local ill-treatment to 
which the negroes have been sub- 
jected since ermancipation would be 
increased : on the contrary, we have 
heard far less of outrage and oppres- 
sion since the change took place; 
and no wonder—for although a 
negro, as such, may be an inferior 
being, a voter is at all events a 
fellow man. It was said that they 
would never work again; and all 
the old theories respecting the in- 
nate indolence of the negro, except 
under the stimulus of the lash, were 
revived, with the additional assu- 
rance that the possession of political 
rights would increase that indo- 
lence. The simple answer is, they 
are at work: the production of 
cotton is already approaching in 
amount that which existed before 
the war, and almost all of it is 
grown by free coloured labour. It 
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was said that the Southern States 
would never recognise the shameful 
law of equality thus imposed on 
them. They have recognised it. It 
was said that those of the North 
would never of their own accord 
admit coloured voters, and would 
thus maintain a perpetual injustice 
and anomaly. They are admitting 
them, one by one. So far, well. 
The signs are hitherto propitious for 
the cause of light and justice. But 
he must be much younger or more 
sanguine than I who looks forward 
to the future of the coloured race, 
in the States, without frequent mis- 
givings and sinkings of the heart. 
It is indeed a prospect of clouds. 
And there is no question pending 
among us in this nineteenth century 
respecting which I feel so much 
driven back on the reflection that it 
is after all in the hand of the great 
Disposer of events, and that his 
Providence will ultimately find the 
way. 

Some such solemn thoughts, I 
fancy, must intrude into the mind 
even of the least impressible on the 
religious side among political think- 
ers, as he treads the vast field of 
death which crowns the heights 
above the Potomac, opposite Wash- 
jngton: hardly to be termed a ceme- 
tery, for it is unenclosed by walls, but 
straggling over large spaces of clear- 
ing amidst the woodland. There the 
slight perishable memorials of my- 
riads who perished in battle or in 
camp, during the campaigns around 
the metropolis, lie densely massed 
together like those which Dante 
beheld in his circle of funereal fires, 
and likened to that ancient city of 
the dead at Aliscamps— 


Siccome ad Arli, ove ’1 Rodano stagna, 
Fanno i sepolcri tutto il luogo varo. 


There is a sense of retribution, it 
cannot be denied, in noting the cir- 
cumstance that the grounds of Ar- 
lington, the mansion for a time of 
General Lee himself, and one of 
the few existing residences which 
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savour of old Virginian planting 
aristocracy, should have served as 
the receptacle of those who perished 
in the war which was to complete 
the destruction of that long totter- 
ing institution. Southerners and 
Northerners lie there, in separate 
but adjoining divisions: but the 
last are of course by far the most 
numerous. Both suffered in the 
cause of what they deemed patriot- 
ism, but the latter in vindication 
also of the rights of Man. Many 
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and many will be the additions to 
the great army of martyrs in that 
cause, before its final triumph is 
achieved : many an enthusiastic and 
determined spirit will spend itself 
in reliance on a victory of which 
only a far distant generation will 
reap the reward— 


For I hae dreamed a weary dream, 
Beyond the isle of Skye ; 

I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I. 
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LUNAR WARMTH AND STELLAR HEAT. 


E have been educated to regard 

the sun as the one and only 
source of the earth’s heat, and by a 
gratuitous inference we have come 
to look upon the rest of the celestial 
bodies as sources of cold. Although 
we do not, like the Indians, give to 
the moon a name that signifies 
‘cold-darter,’ yet when we see her 
shining with silvery whiteness we 
look for atmospheric conditions the 
reverse of sultry. Similarly of the 
stars, when they glitter with ab- 
normal brilliancy, we expect extra 
chilliness and go forth into the night 
with more than ordinary precau- 
tions against cold-catching. We 
do undoubtedly get eager airs with 
clear skies; not because the moon 
and stars shed cold upon us, but 
because the earth, when there is 
no cloud-coat to cover it, radiates 
its warmth freely into surrounding 
space, 

It is tolerably obvious that both 
moon and stars must impart to the 
ether, or whatever we may call the 
interplanetary medium, a certain 
amount of heat. Not much, but 
something; and of the some the 
earth must receive its tittle. We 
get their light, and with all known 
sources of light there is some heat, 
no cold illuminator 


having yet 
been found. 


When the light from 
a star is analysed ; when, by means 
of a prism, the beam is as it were 
unravelled, and its separate fibres 
are arranged in a definite order, as 
they are in a spectrum, we find that 
the assorted rays have different pro- 
perties: some, which are blue to the 
eye, possess the power of exciting 
actions in chemical compounds ; 
others, which are yellow, as far as 
we know only affect us with the 
impression of light, and have no 
other property: but others again, 
which are red, give us the sensation 
of heat and cause a thermometer to 
rise under their influence. So the 


red components of a star’s light 
have come to be regarded as the 
‘ heat-rays,’ and no star has been 
met with that does not exhibit some 
proportion of these in its prismatic 
spectrum. Some, it is true, have 
them in very small quantity, but 
these are only the fainter twinklers 
that loom far, very far away, and 
whose comparatively sluggish heat 
undulations have been absorbed on 
their long journey to our system, 
or else those nearer lights whose 
small magnitude makes them ap- 
pear remote. The moon, too, re- 
flecting the illumination that it 
receives from the sun, gives us the 
proportionate amount of solar 
warmth, for in the moon-light 
spectrum there is the persistent red 
element that indicates caloric. 
Now the moon’s heat and the 
stars’ heat are not superfluities. 
They each play a part in the 
economy of the universe; we on 
the earth are benefited by each to 
its degree. It would be hard to 
say which affects us the most: on 
first thought one would say the 
moon, because of her proximity. 
But she is only a reflector, and not 
a furnace, like sun or star: although 
she doubtless gets intensely hot by 
insolation—having no atmosphere 
to screen her—yet the heat that she 
sends to us may be small in amount 
and of a kind not to be felt ai 
the earth’s surface. There is heat 
and heat. The calorific rays from 
an original source like sun, star, 
or furnace, penetrate transparent 
media, such as glass or the atmo- 
sphere ; but the heat radiating from 
a body warmed by those rays will 
not pass through such media. Upon 
this principle are formed the reser- 
voirs for storing solar heat, of which 
we have been hearing lately ; and it 
was in virtue of these diverse pro- 
perties that a solar oven was con- 
structed, whereby a steak was 
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cooked one sultry day in July 1868. 
The hot chamber was formed of a 
cigar-box blackened imside and 
covered by a glass hd. The meat 
was placed within, and the sun was 
allowed to shine perpendicularly 
upon the glass; the direct rays 
passed through, and intensely heated 
the internal air, but the heat ab- 
sorbed by this and radiated from 
the blackened sides of the box was 
stopped, and, there being no escape 
for it, it accumulated to such a 
degree that in something less than 
half an hour the steak was done. 
Potatoes, by the way, were included 
in the baking. 
Star-heat pervades 


space and 
doubtless 


perceptibly warms it. 


Fourrier, in his analytical theory of 


heat, urges that if it were not for 


this astral heat the temperature of 


space would be lower than it is, and 
that as a consequence our terres- 
trial extremes of warmth and cold 
would be wider, and our polar colds 
much more intense than we find 
them. Humboldt anticipates ob- 
jections to the use of the term 
benejicial applied to the frigidity of 
the interplanetary regions by in- 
voking the imagination of the 
climatic conditions of our habitable 
regions if the degree of this frigi- 
dity were vastly lower than it is now 
assumed to be. He points out that 
the loss of heat which the earth 
and its atmosphere experience arises 
from the difference of temperature 
between the vault of heaven and 
the higher atmospheric strata; and, 
says he, how enormous would be 
this loss of heat, if the regions of 
space instead of the temperature 
they now possess, and which we 
designate as —76° of a mercury 
thermometer, had a temperature of 
about —1400° or even many thou- 
sand times lower! Poisson, another 
heat-philosopher, was compelled in 
the course of his investigations to 
consider the calorific 
stars’ light as an important meico- 
rological element ; he went so far as 
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to suggest that the changes from 
time to time witnessed or evidenced 
in the climatic condition of our 
globe have been due to its passage 
through regions of space variously, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, 
warmed by it. This conjecture, 
however, was thrown out before the 
recent inv estigations upon the geo- 
logical effects of certain inequalities 
of vast period in the orbital motion 
of the earth and the changes of 
temperature due to the consequent 
increments and decrements of solar 
heat. 

We are led to speak of these 
curious points from noting the im- 
pulse that has lately been given to 
the subject of lunar and stellar 
thermometry ; several observers of 
note having independently and 
almost simultaneously attacked it. 
The Ear] of Rosse, taking advantage 
of the light and heat- -grasping power 
of the stupendous telescopes con- 
structed by his illustrious father, 
has been condensing moon-heat 
with a view to its measurement, 
while Mr. Huggins, famed in spec- 
troscopy, and Mr. Stone, a Green- 
wich astronomer, have been respec- 
tively using the telescopic powers at 
their disposal in attempts to com- 
pare the relative calorific effects of 
the brighter stars. This last isa 
research entirely novel; the former 
—the thermometry of the moon— 
is not unique, afew detached ex- 
periments thereon having been 
made at various times during the 
past two centuries. The earlier of 
these were resultless: they could 
not have been otherwise, from the 
instruments that were employed. 
We know this now, but probably 
the old observers had exaggerated 
notions of the moon’s warmth and 
thought they could measure it by 
an ordinary thermometer. This 
was the tool employed by one 
Tschirnausen, who condensed the 
moon-light by means of burning 
glasses in hope of getting measur- 
able warmth, somewhere about the 
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year 1699. Of course he got 
nothing. The famous La Hire fol- 
lowed suit some half a dozen years 
after, using a three-foot burning 
mirror and the most delicate ther- 
mometer then known ; he too, could 
obtain no indication, though his 
mirror condensed the light, and 
any heat with it, some 300 times; 
that is to say, the quantity of light 
falling upon the reflector was con- 
centrated upon a spot one three- 
hundredth of its area. After these 
failures, a century elapsed, and then 
Howard, and subsequently Prevost, 
attempted to gain direct evidence 
of lunar caloric, but since they 
had only expansion thermometers 
at their command, their results 
were valueless ; for one, from some 
accideniz! circumstance, brought 


out a temperature obviously too 
high, while the other found nega- 
tive heat ! 

But with Seebeck’s discovery of 
the excitation of electricity by the 
action of heat upon certain elec- 


trical conductors came a method of 
detecting changes of temperature 
infinitesimally small. When plates 
of two metals, say bismuth and an- 
timony, are soldered together and 
the point of junction is heated, an 
electric current is established from 
one metal to the other; this may 
be carried off by wires and caused 
to deflect a galvanometer, the 
needle of which becomes an index 
whereby the greater or less inten- 
sity of the current can be measured ; 
and since the current varies with 
the warmth that generates it the 
measure of the one becomes a 
measure of the other, and the 
metal plates and needle together 
form a thermometer very different 
from the instrument to which we 
generally apply that name. Now 
by muitiplying the metal plates 
and increasing the delicacy of the 
galvanometer any degree of sensi- 
tiveness can be secured; indeed 
the instrument may be rendered so 
acute as to be unmanageable, the 
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warmth of a man’s body several 
yards off sufficing to set the needle 
a-quivering. Melloni was the first 
to apply it, and in some of his early 
experiments he succeeded in mea- 
suring the vital heat of different 
insects and in detecting the warmth 
accompanying the luminous glow 
of phosphorus. It was while per- 
forming this last test of the powers 
of his new calorimeter that he be- 
thought himself of trying it upon 
the moon. So he concentrated the 
lunar rays, by means of a metallic 
mirror, upon the face of his thermo- 
pile, in the hope of seeing the 
needle swing in the direction in- 
dicating heat; but it turned the 
opposite way, proving that the 
anterior and exposed surface of the 
pile was colder than its posterior 
face. Here was an anomaly. Did 
the moon, then, shed cold? No, 
the reverse action was due to the 
frigorific effect of a clear sky: the 
pile cooled more rapidly on one 
side than on the other, and a cur- 
rent was generated by this distur- 
bance of the thermal equilibrium— 
a current, however, of opposite 
character to that which would have 
been produced if the moon had 
rendered the exposed face of the 
pile warmer than that which was 
turned away from the sky. Mel- 
loni’s experiments were 1uade about 
the year 1831. 

Two or three years after this the 
late Professor Forbes set about 
some investigations upon the polari- 
sation of heat, which involved the 
use of a very sensitive thermc-pile, 
and he was tempted to repeat 
Melloni’s moon-test, with tie sub- 
stitution of a lens for a mirror as a 
condenser. The diameter of this 
lens was 30 inches and its focus 
about 40 inches; of course it was 
of the polygonal construction fami- 
liar to light-house keepers aad 
their visitors, the grinding of a 
thirty-inch lens of continuous sur- 
face not having been contemplated 
in those days. Allowing for possi- 
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ble losses from surface-reflection or 
absorption by the glass, it was 
estimated that the lunar light and 
heat would be concentrated three 
thousand times. One fine night in 
1834, near the time of full moon, 
the lens and thermopile were put 
to the test; first the condensed beam 
of moon-rays was allowed to fall 
upon the pile and then it was 
screened by an interposed board. 
The exposures and screenings were 
repeated many times ; but Professor 
Forbes was always disappointed 
with the effect, for it was nearly 
nil. There was a suspicion of 
movement in the galvanometer 
needle, but the amplitude of the 
swing was microscopic, possibly not 
greater than a quarter of a degree. 
Assuming that this deflection may 
have resulted, Professor Forbes 
subsequently proceeded to estimate 
the amount of heat that it repre- 
sented. By exposing his pile and 
a thermometer to one and the 
same source of artificial heat he 


was enabled to institute a compari- 
son between the indications of each, 
and when he had done this and 
made all allowances for the con- 
densing power of his lens he con- 
cluded that the warming effect 
of the full moon upon our lower 


atmosphere was only equal to 
about the two hundred thousandth 
part of a centigrade degree! 

From what has since been learned 
it appears strange that, with such 
a condensing power, such an insig- 
nificant result should have come 
out; but there was one point to 
which Forbes does not appear to 
have given the consideration it de- 
manded. The sky was covered, he 
tells us, with a thin haze. Here 
was the secret, no doubt, of his 
comparative failure: this haze en- 
tirely cut off the little heat the 
moon had to give. When Melloni, 
using a similar lens, repeated his 
experiments under the pure sky of 
Naples, he saw his galvanometer 
swerve three or four degrees when- 
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ever the moon’s condensed light fell 
upon the pile; from which he con- 
cluded that the moon gave warmth 
by no means insignificant, though 
he did not take the pains to infer 
the actual degree upon any known 
scale, 

This last essay of Melloni’s was 
made in 1846. Ten years elapsed 
before it was repeated, and then 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, who was 
about to test the advantages of a 
lofty astronomical station by carry- 
ing instruments to the summit of 
Teneriffe, placed this subject upon 
his programme, thinkingreasonably, 
that in higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere he might catch some of the 
warmth that is intercepted in its 
passage through these to the earth. 
He furnished himself with a pile 
and thermomultiplier, as the sensi- 
tive galvanometer has been termed; 
but he used no lens, contenting 
himself with a polished metal cone 
in front of the pile to collect and 
reflect the lunar heat upon its face. 
There was no mistaking the effect 
at this elevation of 10,000 feet: 
when the cone was turned towards 
the moon, the needle swung towards 
the heat side of the scale through a 
perceptible angle, and when it was 
turned towards the sky opposite to 
the moon the needle returned to 
zero. By repeating this alternatiom 
of exposures an average deflection 
was obtained which was free from 
the effects of slight disturbing 
causes. Then it became of interest 
to learn what this average deflec- 
tion meant in terms of any terres- 
trial source of warmth, and Pro- 
fessor Smyth found that it was 
equivalent to one seventeenth part 
of that which his warm hand pro- 
duced when it was held three feet 
from the pile, or about twice that 
of a Price’s candle fifteen fect dis- 
tant. He left as an afterwork the 
conversion of this warmth into its 
equivalent on a known scale. The 
translation was quite recently made 
in France by M. Marié-Davy, and 
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the result shewed that the moon- 
heat experienced upon the moun- 
tain-top amounted to 750 millionths 
of a Centigrade degree. 

If proverb-makers based their 
maxims on strict reasoning, and 
not, as they too frequently do, on 
prima facie evidence, we should be 
justified in ascribing very great 
heating power to the lunar rays. 
The sailor says that ‘the full moon 
eats clouds ;’ the Indians have an 
adage that ‘ the full moon grows fat 
on clouds:’ the French peasants 
have a similar saying; and even 
philosophers have asserted that 
there is a tendency in the full moon 
to clear a previously cloudy sky. 
Now if this were true it would 
evidence considerable evaporative 
power in the moon’s rays, or, in 
other words, considerable heat. But 
it has of late been shown that there 
is no evidence of full moon nights 
being clearer than any others, so 
far as we can judge on the lower 
earth, though Professor Smyth did 


notice a tendency of the full moon 
to disperse thin hazy clouds at the 


summit of Teneriffe. It seems pro- 
bable that the popular notion about 
the sky clearing is erroneous, the 
true explanation being that the full 
moon so lights up the sky as to make 
it appear clearer than it was before 
the moon rose. Professor Smyth’s 


observation of the ey vaporation of 


high fleecy clouds, accounts for as 
much warmth as we can reasonably 
expect the moon to shed. Yet, 

this amount, whatever it may be, 
comes into our own atmosphere, 
we ought to feel its effects, even 
though a thermometer exposed 
directly to the moon shows no trace 
of it. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that we do experience such 
effects: Mr. Park Harrison, who 
has devoted a vast amount of time 
to the collation of meteorological 
observations, finds unmistakable 
evidence of them. But a strange 
apparent anomaly is revealed :— 
When the moon gives us most 
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warmth we feel the greatest cold ! 
The explanation of this lies in the 
fact of the slight clearing tendency 
above alluded to. The clearer the 
sky the more freely the earth’s heat 
passes away into space, and conse- 
quently the colder we feel. So that 
while the moon warms us she cools 
us. We have an analogy to this 
peculiar condition in the case of 
sun-heat: for it is frequently no- 
ticed that thick hazy summer days 
are hotter than those during which 
the sky is perfectly clear. 

For various reasons, meteorolo- 
gical as well as cosmical, it becomes 
of interest to measure the radiant 
heat of the moon. We have sketched 
the fruitless attempts that have 
been made to this end, and those 
which were incomplete or of un- 
certain result. We come now to 
touch upon the recent more conclu- 
sive experiments of the Earl of 
Rosse. When we look back upon 
the old trials, it is easy to see that 
the instruments employed, sensitive 
as they were, were yet not sufli- 
ciently so for the purpose. It seems 
that the want of delicacy was not 
in the thermopiles that converted 
the heat into weak electric currents, 
but in the galvanometers by which 
the weak currents were sought to 
be measured. Now these were 
formed of ordinary magnetic 
needles, poised upon points or turn- 
ing upon pivots, the motion of the 
needle in each case being impeded 
to some extent, by friction at its 
bearings. Then, again, upon small, 
that is short, needles, feeble deflec- 
tions are with difficulty seen, and 
those caused by the weak currents 
generated by moon-heat were, per- 
haps, too small to be seen at all. 
But it will be remembered that the 
requirements of sub-atlantic tele- 
graphy brought about the invention 
of an exceedingly delicate galva- 
nometer, in which the needle is 
suspended by a hair, and its most 
minute deflections are rendered 
visible by a small mirror which re- 
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flects a beam from an adjacent lamp 
on to a distant scale, so that an al- 
most imperceptible twist of the 
needle causes a large displacement 
of the reflected light-spot. Here, 


then, was an indicator capable of 
rendering visible the most feeble of 


electric currents generated in a 
thermo-pile. It was not invented 
long before it was turned to use by 
the astronomers. The Earl of Rosse 
was the first to test its capabilities 
upon the moon, and others, as we 
shall presently see, have employed 
its powers upon the measurement 
of thermal currents generated by 
the heat from the stars. 

Lord Rosse, using a reflecting 
telescope, of three feet aperture, set 
about measuring the lunar warmth, 
with a view to estimating, first 
what proportion of it comes from 
the: interior of the moon itself, and 
is not due to solar heating ; second, 
that which falls from the sun upon 
the lunar surface, and is then re- 
flected to us; and third, that which 


falling from the sun upon the moon, 
is first absorbed by the latter and 


then radiated from it. We need 
not follow the instrumental details 
of the processes employed for the 
various determinations; suffice it 
for us to know that the moon-heat 
was clearly felt, and that the quan- 
tity of warmth varied with the phase 


of the moon—greatest at the time of 


full and least towards the period of 
new. From this it was evident 
that little or no heat pertains to 
the moon per se; that our satellite 
has no proper or internal heat of 
its own, or at least that it does not 
radiate any such into space; if it 
did there would probably have been 
found evidence of a continuity 
of warming, independent of the 
change of phase. Of the heat which 
came with the light only a small 
portion would pass through a glass 
screen in front of the pile; from 
this it was evident that the greater 
part of the whole consisted of heat- 
rays of low refrangibility, from 
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which Lord Rosse concludes that 
the major portion of the lunar 
warmth does consist of that solar 
heat which has first been absorbed 
by the moon and then radiated 
from it. 

By comparing the estimated pro- 
portion of light to dark heat in the 
moon with that for the sun, and 
using the accepted ratio of the 
moon’s light to the sun’s, which is 
as one to. eight hundred thousand, 
Lord Rosse arrived at a value for 
the whole heating effect of the 
moon upon the earth, which came 
out to be one eighty- thousandth of 
that of the sun. Further, by the 
aid of a vessel containing hot water, 
subtending the same angle at his 
pile as the reflector employed to 
condense the moon’s light and heat, 
he was enabled to judge of the 
actual temperature which the lunar 
surface must have to produce the 
effect that it does; and this was 
found to be about 500 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. In this result 
we have a striking verification of 
a philosophical deduction reasoned 
out by Sir John Herschel, many 
years ago, that’ ‘the surface of the 
full moon exposed to us must 
necessarily be very much heated, 
possibly to a degree much exceed- 
ing that of boiling water.’ And 
now that this is known as an cx- 
perimental fact, the information 
will have great value for students 
of lunar geology, especially when 
taken in connection with the other 
fact, discovered by Lord Rosse, 
that the moon has no proper heat 
of -her own, and with the other 
inference of Sir Jolin Herschel, that 
the regions of the moon not e2 xposed 
to the s sun sink to a temperature far 
exceeding in keen severity the 
cold of our polar winters. In the 
alternation from extremes, with 
verhaps 600 degrees between them, 
we have a cause of change upon 
the lunar surface to which we 
have no analogy on the earth, 
to wit, a continual disintegrating 
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action produced by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the 
surface material. Have we not 
here, too, a clenching argument 
against the fanciful theories of those 
who would conceive the moon to 
be an inhabited world? 

Lord Rosse’s conclusion that the 
heat increases with the extent of 
illumination has been confirmed 
by Marié-Davy, who has even mea- 
sured the actual warmth day by 
day of a semi-lunation, and given 
the results in parts of the Centigrade 
scale. He finds that the moon at 
first quarter warms the lower air 
by 17 millionths ofa single degree, 
and that a regular increase takes 
place till about the time of full 
moon, when the calorific effect 
reaches 94 millionths of a degree ! 
These insignificant figures refer 
only to the heat which can penetrate 
our atmosphere. The greater part 
of the whole lunar caloric must be 
absorbed in the high aérial regions. 
Professor Smyth’s Teneriffe obser- 
vations show that the manifested 
warmth increases as we rise from 
the sea level. 

And now a few words upon the 
measurement of heat from the stars. 
This is a matter of surpassing deli- 
cacy, for the amount to be measured 
is so small, that the least atmo- 
spheric changeduring the measuring 
process is sufficient to shroud the 
stellar warmth entirely. Yet is the 
subject one of some interest, for 
there is no knowing what data re- 
garding the thermal conditions of 
the stars may be involved in some 
of the future questions that may 
arise out of the spectrum analyses 
of stellar light. Again, a catalogue 
of stars, arranged in order of tem- 
peratures, might some day be of 
value in settling the relative dis- 
tances of them from the earth. 
Another point of interest which 
may flow from the observations is 
the heat-intercepting agency of the 
interstellar medium. Altogether, 
there is plenty to stimulate any one 
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possessed of the instrumental means 
to apply themselves to the thermo- 
metry of the more remote lights 
of the universe. 

To Mr. Huggins belongs the 
credit of having first sought to 
obtain an indication of stellar heat. 
His earliest observations were made 
about three years ago, though they 
have but quite recently been made 
known, having been kept back in the 
hope that they would have been by 
this time rendered more complete 
by the determination of the actual 
value of the degrees on the galva- 
nometer scale in terms of that of 
Centigrade or Fahrenheit. But this 
has not yet been done. Nevertheless 
we have learnt, what in this very 
early stage of the inquiry it is most 
important to know, that the heat of 
the larger stars is a measurable quan- 
tity. When Mr. Huggins's telescope 
was turned upon a star and the 
image was kept for a time upon 
the face of a thermopile, carefully 
screened from other sources of 
warmth, the connected galvano- 
meter almost always swerved a 
little from its fixed position under 
the heating influence of the star’s 
beams. And all stars did not in- 
fluence it alike—Regulus moved it 
the most (3 degrees) ; Sirius rather 
less (2 degrees), and Pollux less 
still (a degree and a half), while 
Castor gave no effect at all. So 
that we have here evidence of four 
stars of nearly equal brightness 
whose heating powers are vastly 
different. We are of course as- 
suming the reliability of the ob- 
servations, which are exceedingly 
delicate ; but the reputation of the 
observer is our justification. We 
know, too, that another observer, 
Mr. Stone, has obtained heat indica- 
tions from some stars, and that these 
have so far encouraged him that he 
has undertaken a systematic and 
laboriqus research into the matter. 
He has the advantage of a telescope 
vastly superior to that of Mr. Hug- 
gins, for its object-glass is of 13 
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inches diameter, and thus con- 
denses upon the pile the light and 
heat shed by a star upon an area 
of 130 square inches, whereas Mr. 
Huggins’s glass, having a diameter 
of 8 inches only, collects the heat 
which is spread over 50 inches. 
Shortly, however, the two observers 
will be more equally armed ; for the 
Royal Society is having constructed 
alens of 15 inches aperature, which 
will be forthwith lent to Mr. Hug- 
gins for the prosecution of these as- 
tronomical researches. 

The process of measuring the 
warmth is easily understood. The 
object-glass of the telescope em- 
ployed becomes for the time a burn- 
ing-glass, the eye-piece is removed, 
and a thermopile i is inserted in its 
place, wires being led from each 
pole of the pile to a galvanometer 
in another part of the room, All 
eare having been taken to avoid 
extraneous heat currents, the tele- 
scope is turned towards the sky 
near to the star to be operated 
upon, and the position of the needle 
is remarked: then the telescope is 
turned upon the star and the image 
east upon the pile is kept there by 
the clockwork with which all good 
gazing telescopes are provided. The 
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needle moves towards heat and pre- 
sently takes up a fixed position at 
some distance from that it occupied 
before the star’s light fell upon the 
pile ; and the distance is a measure 
of the thermal power of the star, 
for it will be greater or less as the 
luminary is hotter or cooler. Now 
for measuring the relative warmths 
of different stars the plan is suffi- 
cient, but to determine the absolute 
warmth it becomes necessary to 
know what the galvanometer de- 
grees mean. This is a difficult point 
to solve, for it may be that several 
degrees are only equivalent to the 
millionth part of one on the 
Fahrenheit scale, which on ordi- 
nary thermometers is only divisible 
into ten or twenty parts. But phi- 


losophers never stuck at difficulties 
yet. We might almost define science 
as the search after difficulties for 
the pleasure of surmounting them. 
M. Marié-Davy has measured to 
millionths of a degree the calorific 
effects of lunar light; and we may 


rest assured that no long time 
will elapse before we are told what 
warmth Orion imparts to us, and 
how far the ancients were correct 
in ascribing a parching heat to the 
Dog-star. 
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IRISH ELECTIONS AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
PRIESTS. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Sir 
Cornwall Lewis wrote: ‘ Ire- 
land is still as clay under the pot- 
ter’s hand. The elements of society 
in that country are still floating in 
chaos and await the hand of power 
to fix and fashion them.’ The goal 
which lay before statesmen of 1836 
as it does before those of 1869 was 
to make Ireland a healthy, prospe- 
rous, contented portion of the Bri- 
tish dominion, and though marvel- 
lous changes have occurred in the 
social and material condition of that 
country since Sir Cornwall Lewis 
wrote, as regards the end in view 
chaos prevails still. Much, how- 
ever, has been gained of late years 
in knowledge of the conditions of 
the problem which the dominant 
majority of the community have 
before them. It is now pretty 
clearly understood that the tempe- 
rament and actual condition of the 
Irish people are very different from 
those of the people of England; 
that though Ireland is under the 
British constitution, and enjoys 
rights accordingly, the existence of 
that constitution is, as regards the 
dispositions of the people, rather a 
symbol of what may be attained 
than a statement of what is. Asa 
conclusion from these facts last 
year established the further prin- 
ciple that exceptional legislation 
and exceptional acts on the part of 
the executive are necessary for the 
progress of good government. 
What should be the ends of this 
legislation, what are the limits 
within which it may be tolerated, 
are delicate considerations which 
now occupy public attention. The 
theory that Irish public opinion is 
to be the sole guide of the hand of 
power soon breaks down. For Irish 
public opinion is pretty well settled 
upon this—that the wisest thing the 
British Government could do is to 


retire from the country. It is mani- 
fest that if a plébiscite were taken 
to-morrow British rule would be 
rejected by an enormous majority. 
It will not do to take public opinion 
in the mass. Neither will it do to 
take Protestant public opinion, nor 
landlord public opinion, nor priest 
public opinion. To fix and fashion 
the elements of Irish society Go- 
vernment must act upon Irish affairs 
as an independent organism. It 
cannot delegate its responsibilities 
to the disaffected masses nor to any 
class. But though Irish publie 
opinion cannot be the rule of go- 
vernment, the careful study of it is 
& necessary condition of effective 
action on the part of the majority 
of the community. To be able to 
draw the distinction between what 
is asked for and what is needed the 
elements which go to make up pub- 
lic opinion must be analysed. It is 
to assist at a portion of this ana- 
lysis that this paper is designed : to 
ascertain how far the constitutional 
representatives of Irish public opi- 
nion, the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, can be said to represent the 
needs of the Irish people and not 
merely the battle-cries of faction or 
the needs of a particular class. 

In Ulster peculiar infiuences 
operate, and the twenty-nine mem- 
bers from that province form a 
separate class. Of the remaining 
76 Irish members at least 65 were 
returned at the last election, pledged 
to legislation on the Church, the 
land, and in favour of denomi- 
national education. For obvious 
reasons, the most striking charac- 
teristic of Irish public opinion, anti- 
pathy to British rule, cannot be 
directly represented amongst the 
members of Parliament. The Church 
is already disposed of. What these 
65 members remain pledged to 
are the land question and denomi- 
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national education. Though most 
of them are members of the Liberal 
party, some of them are general sup- 
porters of the Conservative party. 
The policy they represent is in fact 
neither Liberal nor Conservative, 
but the result of a series of com- 
promises between disaffection, cle- 
rical power, and certain local in- 
fluences. Disaffection is closely 
connected in origin with the land 
question and takes a vivid interest 
in it. The Roman Catholic clergy 
are the original proprietors of the 
education question in its present 
form. They have a direct profes- 
sional interest in it. Since 1852 the 
whole energy of the Roman Catholic 
organisation has been directed to 
obtaining the control of education. 
For this purpose the Catholic Uni- 
versity has been founded, and a 
charter and endowment for it have 
been demanded from successive Go- 
vernments. For this _purpose the 
national system of primary educa- 
tion has been continually tam} pered 
with, plotted against, and de- 
nounced. The exigencies of the 
Ultramontane party in the present 
crisis of their Church make the 
control of education of paramount 
importance to them. Moreover, 
any settlement of the question to 
meet their views entails giving to 
the Church a control over a large 
portion of public expenditure and a 
corresponding accession of influence 
and prestige to the priesthood. 
Accordingly since 1852, though 
other questions might languish, the 
demand for denominational educa- 
tion has always been consistent and 
vigorous, for it belonged not to the 
people but to the strongest orga- 
nisation which the country yet pos- 
sessed, the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. To a speculator in Irish 
political life the strength and har- 
monious action of this great power 
offers an irresistible temptation. It 
cannot be opposed except by the 
wildest Fenianism. It can be won 
by accepting the pledge as to deno- 
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minational education. The elec- 
toral power of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland is the reason 
why there are these 65 Irish mem- 
bers pledged to denominational 
education. 

Perhaps the reader may be 
alarmed lest he should be offered a 
réchauffée of the No Popery litera- 
ture of last year, and may think 
with a sigh of the Tothill Fields 
Justices, or the artistic taste of 
Will 0”? the Wisp. Last year af- 
forded a test whether No Popery 
was still a power in England, and 
the result was very clear. The 
Pope was no longer a bugbesar to 
frighten the public from doing what 
they had made up their minds to. 
How frail a support of authority 
the Roman Catholic priests would 
constitute against Fenianism is very 
clear also, and reasonable men are 
not desirous of strengthening the 
hold of the Ultramontane party 
over the Irish masses. Yet that 
is what the community will be 
asked to do by the nominees of the 
hierarchy who affect to represent 
public opinion. While Mr. Murphy 
and his friends in Lancashire were 
eagerly asking the British elector 
whether he would have the Queen 
or the Pope to rule over him, the 
Irish priests were marshalling their 
forces and exerting their authority 
with a boldness and a success worth 
observing, not to enable public men 
to answer Mr. Murphy’s question, 
but to enable them to guide their 
footsteps aright through the quick- 
sands of Irish affairs. 

The priest was always a conspi- 
cuous figure in Ireland, but in a 
character totally different from that 
which he now assumes. From their 
close intimacy and intercourse with 
the masses and their superior culti- 
vation as compared with those 
masses, the clergy were always 
most important witnesses to the 
condition of the country, and indis- 
pensable advisers in the course of 
ameliorative legislation. In this 
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way they were referred to and cor- 
responded with by Burke, when he 
dealt with Irish affairs. During the 
struggle for the Catholic Relief Acts 
they appear in the same character 
as the voice of the people. All 
through the O’Connell agitation 
they were the active agents of the 
agitator but did not rank as an order 
in the state, in alliance with him. 
Cavour, writing of O’Connell in 
1844, says, correctly, ‘ The support 
of the Catholic clergy tends to main- 
tain and extend his sway.’ Thus, 
during Drummond’s administration 
of Irish affairs, though we hear 
continually of Orangemen and Rib- 
bonmen, of the party of the Esta- 
blished Church, of the old munici- 
palities, and the agitators, of the 
priests as a body nota word. Yet 
Irish priests then were not less 
active in politics than they are now. 
But they appeared distinctly as a 
part of the people speaking the 
mind of the people, not as a sepa- 
rate order whose function it is 
to guide and lead the people. Any 
distinction between them and the 
people at this time would have 
seemed out of place. Much thought 
and time was spent on the specula- 
tion how the position which their 
religious teaching gave the clergy 
could be made the instrument of 
raising the people more rapidly in 
social condition, and the clergy were 
looked to, in Sydney Smith’s time, 
to co-operate heartily in the great 
work of creating a healthy public 
opinion in Ireland. Since that time 
the Irish Church, under the in- 
fluence of Cardinal Cullen, has be- 
come extensively tainted with Ultra- 
montanism, and at the last election 
the hierarchy were seen acting all 
over the country, as it were with 
one impulse, as a political order 
not only for the people, and on the 
side of the people, but, where neces- 
sary, in defiance of the people, as 
their natural heaven-appointed lead- 
ers, claiming for themselves an au- 
thority of their own, confided, of 
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course it is implied, for the common 
good, but still their own. 

Once the priesthood have an ob- 
ject of their own to serve, their in- 
fluence to serve that object is enor- 
mous. The mental attitude of the 
Irish Catholic towards his priest 
is described not untruly by a priest 
writing in a popular Roman Ca- 
tholic periodical. ‘The priest acts 
as the agent of God in regenerating 
the soul when it first comes into 
the world, in guiding and pro- 
tecting it during its whole earthly 
career, in strengthening it when it 
is about to go before its God. 
Religion, with its sublime truths, 
its saving institutions, its joys, 
its hopes, and its consolations, is 
brought home to us in all our 
trials and necessities, in our various 
positions in life, and at the approach 
of death, through his instrumen- 
tality.’ 

This is the religious aspect of 
the priestly power. But there isa 
more important aspect to the Irish 
peasant, the national one. ‘Every- 
thing,’ says the same writer, ‘that in 
other days made Ireland happy or 
glorious is gone from the people 
except their noble Church, and that 
is represented by the priest.’ 

Again, hesays: ‘The priests and 
people have suffered faithfully true 
to one another. They were calum- 
niated together, were robbed io- 
gether, were trampled together, 
were together made outcasts and 
helots in their native land.’ These 
passages are both an illustration of 
the way the case of the priest is 
put to the people and a shadowing 
out of the response such an appeal 
is likely to evoke. The political 
character of the priestly influence 
cannot be ignored without doing 
a great injustice to the people 
of Ireland. Though very gross 
forms of superstition exist amongst 
the peasantry, the people are not 
naturally a fanatical priest-led race. 
The Irish Celtic population would 
never make such a material for 
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building up a theocratic structure 
as the Neapolitan or the Spanish 
peasantry. Their subjection to the 
priests is due to political circum- 
stances and partakes more of devo- 
tion to the chieftain of the district 
than of any distinctly religious feel- 
ing. To the people those opinions 
that are notes of the Ultramontane 
party invariably take a political 
shape. Some years ago much in- 
terest was excited in Ireland about 
the temporal power, and the clergy 
got up a contingent for the Pope’s 
army during the Italian war of 1859. 
But even then the question assumed 
to the people a purely political as- 
pect. The contingent was called the 
Brigade, an appeal to the memory 
of that body of Irish exiles who 
served against England in the old 
French wars, and the clerical 
writers and orators were never 
weary of repeating that the Italian 
troubles were the result of English 
intriguing against the Holy Father. 
It would be most unfair to the 
members of that contingent to 
assume that they were prompted by 
any wild enthusiasm about the 
rights of the Pope, or tempted by 
the spiritual bribes in the way of 
indulgences and other advantages 
offered by the clerical recruiting 
agents. The rank and file went out 
in the belief that they were helping 
to frustrate the malice of their 
English enemies against Pius IX. 
The officers had not this excuse, but 
found their advantage in playing 
into the clerical hands. 

In many of the Irish counties 
and boroughs previous to the last 
election the priestly control over 
Irish politics might be considered 
already established. In 1862 Colonel 
White who sat for Longford ac- 
cepted office under Lord Palmerston. 
The question of the temporal power 
was then much discussed in Ireland. 
The clergy under the presidency of 
the bishop met and passed a reso- 
lution declaring their intention to 
oppose Colonel White’s re-election. 
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No layman was present at this 
meeting nor were the laity referred 
to in the announcement of the reso- 
lution. Major O’Reilly who had 
commanded the Papal Brigade was 
put forward as the candidate of the 
bishop, and returned instead of 
Colonel White. Since this time no 
contest has been attempted in 
Longford. So in other counties one 
clerical champion was secured, the 
second member accepted the priests’ 
pledges on such special questions as 
denominational education,and every- 
thing went smoothly. In this class of 
counties, where the clerical authority 
has become a recognised power, may 
be counted the majority of the Irish 
counties in the south and west; 
the two Meaths, Kilkenny, Kildare, 
Waterford, Tipperary, Kerry, Clare, 
Limerick, Roscommon, and Leitrim. 
In these counties one seat at least 
is held by the nominee of the bishop, 
the other by some owner of pro- 
perty belonging to either party and 
giving a vote to the priests on par- 
ticular questions. 

These counties are the most at- 
tractive part of the clerical do- 
minion in Ireland. After the final 
struggle in which clerical autho- 
rity is established, things go on 
pretty smoothly, and election mat- 
ters are conducted with remark- 
able decency contrasted with the 
other parts of Ireland. But if 
personal questions arise or a colli- 
sion between the Church and the 
political party to which the se- 
cond candidate belongs, the second 
seat is also appropriated. Queen’s 
County illustrates the mode of pro- 
cedure where a new seat is annexed. 
Up to the last election this county 
was represented by one Liberal put 
in by the priests and a Conservative 
who was exceedingly popular in the 
county and got on very well with 
the Roman Catholics until the 
Church question arose. As he 
would not give up the defence of 
the Church a contest was inevitable. 
There existed in the county a body 
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called the Independent Club, a 
remnant of the organisation existing 
about ten years since in many Irish 
counties in support of what was 
called the Independent Opposition. 
Several meetings of the club were 
held and at length a leading 
member of the English Reform 
League, Mr. Mason Jones, was an- 
nounced as the popular candidate 
for the second seat. Mr. Jones 
was a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, 
and had lectured on the Irish 
Church. After a few days the 
newspapers contained an advertise- 
ment headed ‘ Queen’s County Elec- 
tion—Declaration of the Clergy:’ 
‘We the undersigned Catholic 
clergy of the Queen’s County deem 
it our duty to submit to our re- 
spective flocks and the other Liberal 
electors of the county our views 
and the course we propose to adopt 
at the approaching election.’ Then 
follow three resolutions, the first is 
in support of Mr. Fitzpatrick the 
Liberal member, the second con- 
demns General Dunne and declares 
his seat vacant, and the third is 
‘that we cannot too strongly con- 
demn the candidature of persons 
obtruding themselves on the electors 
without introduction or guarantee 
from any party or individual pos- 
sessing the confidence of the people.’ 
Then follow the 
thirty-seven priests. There is no 
reference to any meeting from which 
this manifesto issued. The phrase 
‘party or individual possessing the 
confidence of the people,’ was a plain 
intimation that any one seeking the 
vacant seat must be adopted by 
the clergy. Notwithstanding this 
manifesto, however, the Indepen- 
dent Club met and formally adopted 
Mr. Jones as their candidate. 

Much uncertainty prevailed as to 
the result. It was beyond all doubt 
that the candidature condemned in 
the third resolution was that of 
the candidate of the lay club. 
The advertisement of the clergy 
was heralded in their daily organ 
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with the words, ‘ We are glad to see 
that the venerable vicar and the 
clergy have taken a decisive stand 
with regard to the forthcoming 
election.’ Would the club perse- 
vere? In a few days the Ultra- 
montane organ in Dublin came to 
the rescue. The Nation discovered 
that some years since the candidate 
for Queen’s County had been cele- 
brating Garibaldi. As recently as 
1861 the unhappy gentleman had 
delivered three orations to admiring 
audiences in Liverpool on the 
Italian hero and had excited breath- 
less interest by detailing his inter- 
views with him and the close per- 
sonal relations which existed be- 
tween him, Mr. Jones, and the 
General, ‘ pandering,’ as the excited 
editor expressed it, ‘to the applause 
and favour of the foes of Ireland 
and Catholicity.’ The choice of 
the objectionable Jones would, con- 
tinued Mr. Sullivan, ‘ be hailed with 
a shout of bravo by Garibaldi in 
Caprera.’ Here was a state of things 
of grave import for pious people who 
had sent out sons and brothers to 
‘shield the sacred person and rights 
of the Holy Father.’ Poor Mr. 
Jones was not able to say whether 
his lectures had excited much satis- 
faction in Protestant bosoms; had 
occasioned much gnashing of teeth 
to devout Catholics. The General 
was but a chance acquaintance and 
he himself had never in his life 
worn a red shirt. This was the 
sum of his defence. But the Inde- 
pendent Club did not at once aban- 
don their candidate. The contro- 
versy raged for some weeks. Seven 
priests whose names were attached 
to the resolutions adopting Mr. 
Jones withdrew their names, and at 
length the club met for a long and 
angry discussion. Many resolutions 
were proposed, and the club showed 
the greatest unwillingness to yield. 
It was urged that if Mr. Jones was 
otherwise admissible ‘the county 
should not inquire what was his 
foreign policy.’ Mr, Jones was 
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ready to fight, but one of the 
speakers gravely reminded him 
that the question was, would he get 
in? ‘You won’t,’ said the speaker, 
* have the support of the clergy, and 
without that you won’t be sup- 
ported by the people. The meet- 
ing broke up without any resolution, 
and Mr. Digby the clerical candi- 
date was subsequently returned 
without opposition, and the public 
heard no more of Mr. Jones or his 
foreign policy. 

The neighbouring county, King’s, 
is a still more perfect example of 
this electoral power. Sir Patrick 
O’Brien has for some sessions held 
one of the seats by the favour of 
the clergy, though in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s time his position was one 
of much difficulty, owing to the 
hostility which the clergy then 
exhibited towards that minister. 
At this period the second seat was 
acquired by a Conservative and 
clerical coalition represented by 
Mr. Pope Hennessey. In the last 
Parliament it was held by a 
Conservative landowner, who did 
not seek re-election. As early as 
the middle of August, nearly three 
months before the election, the 
papers contained an advertisement 
headed, ‘ King’s County Election. 
At a meeting of the Catholic clergy 
of the King’s County,’ a parish 
priest in the chair, it was resolved 
that, in view of the approaching 
general election, ‘We deem it in- 
cumbent on ourselves and a duty 
we owe our respective flocks, to sub- 
mit to them the course we intend to 
adopt at that great political crisis.’ 
The second resolution expresses 
approval of Sir Patrick O’Brien 
and of Mr. Sherlock for the second 
seat; the last resolution declares, 
‘We will regard the candidature of 
any other, even though professing 
to hold the same opinions, as calcu- 
lated to weaken the popular party 
and promote the designs of the 
enemy.’ There is not a single lay 
signature to this declaration, but 
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that its significance as regards lay 
action might not be misunderstood, 
the Freeman’s Journal refers to it 
on the day of publication, as ‘the 
declaration of the priests and people 
of this fine county.’ This declara- 
tion was accepted as decisive, and 
no attempt made to dispute these 
gentlemen’s seats. We have in 
this a modern application of the 
old Ultramontane doctrine, ‘ Roma 
locuta est causa finita.’ The electors 
had nothing to do but to vote for 
the parties named. ‘The perfect 
unity of the clergy,’ says the Free- 
man, ‘has dissipated the faintest 
hope of successful opposition.’ A 
well established political system has 
always some advantage over one 
just struggling for existence; and 
King’s County, like Longford, may 
be considered one of those parts of 
Ireland where the priestly régime 
has acquired something of the con- 
sistency and dignity of a permanent 
institution. The progress of Sir 
Patrick O’Brien’s canvass affords a 
glimpse of what picturesqueness 
and grace this system may possibly 
acquire. In an agricultural county 
with a scattered population, the 
Sunday assemblages for mass af- 
forded a good opportunity of can- 
vassing. Besides the advantage of 
finding a number of the people 
gathered together, the halo of re- 
ligion was thrown round the elec- 
tioneering. Some time before the 
mass begins, the candidates, ac- 
companied by one or two clergy- 
men, arrive at the chapel door, 
where they are greeted by the 
clergy of the parish amidst the 
wonder and interest of the people 
streaming across the fields to their 
Sunday devotions. Candidates and 
electors attend mass together. The 
sermon is full of the subject of the 
time. As the people flow out from 
the chapel, a meeting is formed in 
the chapel yard in the bright August 
afternoon, and thecandidatesand the 
clergy address the people, having 
the great advantage of the presence 
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of an element of warm partisanship 
in that of the female parishioners. 
Nor do the orators—chosen cham- 
pions of the Church !—forget the 
religious character of the day, nor 
of the occasion. One candidate 
enforces his observations by a quo- 
tation from St. Augustine, ‘from 
memory,’ he tells the admiring far- 
mers; or he goes to Scripture, and 
tells them, onthe land question, ‘like 
Ruth in the Scripture story, the 
old feeling would come over them, 
they would dwell with their own 
people.’ 
conducting an election will tend to 
develop public spirit or to elevate 
religion may be questionable. But 
here it undoubtedly has certain 
advantages over the old shillelagh 
method of electioneering. This, it 
must be remembered, is where the 
clerical system holds rule without 
dispute. It assumes a very dif- 
ferent aspect elsewhere. 

Leitrim belongs to the same class 
of seats. Fully two months before 


the election, a meeting of the clergy 
is recorded, with the bishop in the 


chair, when it was resolved that 
Dr. Brady was entitled to ‘a con- 
tinuance of our confidence, and 
that we will give him our undivided 
support at the next election.’ No 
layman was present at this meeting, 
and the resolutions ignore their 
existence. They are not worded 
as some of the manifestoes of similar 
meetings, ‘the confidence of the 
electors,’ the ‘confidence of this 
county.’ It is simply the confi- 
dence of the clergy of Leitrim. 

In Waterford, there was some 
disposition to get up opposition to 
the sitting members; and the bishop 
writes: ‘I consider it a most 
wanton and uncalled-for act on the 
part of any one to disturb the union 
which now so happily reigns in 
Waterford.’ This was not enough; 
and a few days afterwards a meet- 
ing of the clergy of the district, 
under the presidency of the bishop, 
resolved that the members of the 
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county merit ‘our approval and 
confidence,’ and deprecated a con- 
test. In Wexford, as in Queen’s 
County, the second seat had been 
held by a Conservative, who would 
not yieldon the Church question, and 
Mr. Darcy was put forward for this 
seat. A meeting of the clergy at 
St. Peter’s College, Wexford, the 
bishop in the chair, resolves on 
united action with the laity in sup- 
port of Mr. Darcy. Wexford isa 
county possessing many Roman 
Catholics of good position, yet here, 
as elsewhere, the priests continued 
to be the whole life of the electoral 
organisation. In the series of 
county meetings which followed the 
meeting of the clergy, more than 
one half—generally two thirds—of 
the speakers are the priests. Nor 
was this labour thrown away. Mr. 
Darey sits for Wexford, pledged 
according to his address, to ‘ advo- 
cate such measures for the religious 
education of the people as shall 
meet the wishes of our bishops 
and clergy.’ What is meant by 
religious education here may not 
be very clear. But if the pledge 
means anything, it means that on 
the education question he repre- 
sents not the laity, but the bishops 
and clergy. In Mayo and Sligo, , 
also, acquisitions were made to the 
clerical strength, and we have the 
same round of clerical conferences; 
canvasses accompanied by bodies 
of priests ; meetings at the parish 
chapels on the Sunday afternoons. 
In Cork, too, the seats had been 
divided, and many Liberal candi- 
dates came forward for the second 
seat, Suddenly, on the roth Sep- 
tember, it was announced that the 
four bishops whose jurisdiction 
extends into that county had met 
at Skibbereen, and given their 
‘sanction and approval’ to Mr. 
Downing’s candidature. Not one 
of the second order of the clergy 
appears to have been present at 
this meeting. Such a means of 
winnowing the candidates might 
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have been very valuable in those 
English constituencies which suf- 
fered so much from rival candidates 
of the same party. But in Cork, 
like Wexford, there were plenty of 
Liberals and Roman Catholics to 
advise with the people; nor was 
Mr. M‘Carthy Downing an unknown 
man, requiring, in the language of 
the Queen’s County manifesto, ‘ in- 
troduction or guarantee from some 
party or individual possessing the 
contidence of the people.’ 

One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the last election, was the 
way in which the action of the 
clergy was paraded in their own 
newspapers. All these meetings and 
conferences are recorded in the Ca- 
tholic papers of the time, and the 
explanation is very simple. The 
hierarchy, as in the case of Cork, 
were taking advantage of the emer- 
gency to train the laity to await 
their nod in all political action. It 
is to make that training still more 
perfect that next year, the men they 
have returned to Parliament will 
demand denominational education. 

A curious illustration how true 
the clerical system is to its Ultra- 
montane principles where it is 
strong enough to carry them out, 
was afforded by the Louth election. 
In that county, both seats were 
held by the supporters of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, though connected with 
the landed interest of the country, 
had been always cordially supported 
by the clergy; and Mr. Tristram 
Kennedy, a Protestant, had been 
put in by the will of the clergy 
over all opposition. He had faith- 
fully maintained his pledges, and 
sought re-election. But three 
months before the election, Mr. 
Dease addressed the constituency. 
No charge was made against Mr. 
Kennedy; there was no effort even 
to get up a charge against him. 
His opponents were strong enough 
to despise the ordinary electioneer- 
ing tactics. Mr, Dease offered him- 
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self to the electors on the simple 
ground that he, entertaining the 
same political opinions as Mr. 
Kennedy, had this additional quali- 
fication, that he was a Roman 
Catholic. ‘Louth,’ said Mr. Dease, 
‘is entitled to at least one Catholic 
member.’ This was sufficient. It 
was soon apparent that Mr. Dease 
had the support of the hierarchy. 
When charged by Mr. Kennedy 
subsequently with the excuse he 
had put forward for taking pos- 
session of that gentleman’s seat, he 
shamelessly refers to his religious 
creed as ‘a fact that I conceive 
ought to bring me into closer sym- 
pathy with the Catholic electors 
of Louth.’ Mr. Kennedy might do 
tke bidding of the clergy faithfully 
on the education or any other ques- 
tion, but he was not prepared to 
goto mass. At the previous election 
he had been paraded as an illustra- 
tion of the liberality of the priest 
party, who cared for no man’s re- 
ligion, it was said, provided he was 
patriotic. Now, the priests could 
do without Mr. Kennedy, and he 
must give place to some one in 
‘closer sympathy with the Catholic 
electors.’ 

This open use of Church influence 
in elections is not confined to agri- 
cultural districts inhabited by a 
Roman Catholic population. The 
assertion of authority is nearly as 
frank in many boroughs. In Car- 
low there was no difference between 
the two candidates on the three 
principal questions, but Captain 
Fegan as a pledged supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone was the recognised 
candidate of the Church, and this 
preference is manifested in the 
meetings in his support under the 
presidency of the bishop or of 
Church dignitaries. At these meet- 
ings the principal speakers are 
priests, and the reports wind up 
with the declaration, almost in 
stereotyped form, that Captain Fe- 
gan has ‘the energetic support of 
the bishops and clergy.’ Though 
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this had been reported by the news- 
papers for months, something more 
authoritative was thought necessary. 
About ten days before the election, 
the bishop took up the subject in 
the cathedral in what is a perfect 
model of an episcopal electioneering 
harangue in districts where Church 
authority has still something of its 
old charm for the people. ‘It is 
clearly,’ said Dr. Walshe, ‘ the duty 
of the pastor to give his advice in 
matters where the social and moral 
well-being of his flock are con- 
cerned.’ He is most anxious that 
Captain Fegan should be elected for 
Carlow. ‘If there be persons who 
think that they are more competent 
to judge the matter than I am, that 
they are more solicitous for the 
public interest than I am, more 
disinterested than J am, and hence 
think proper to contemn my opi- 
nions and treat my suggestions 
with disregard, it would not become 
me to judge between them and me.’ 
This appeal had its proper effect, 
and Captain Fegan sits for Carlow. 
The Carlow shopkeepers were not 
so presumptuous as to compare 
their competence to judge or solici- 
tude about the public interest with 
these qualities in the bishop, nor 
so sacrilegious as to contemn his 
opinions, and even if they were they 
knew that though the bishop might 
hesitate to judge between them and 
him, their Catholic customers and 
the stone-throwing mob of the 
town would have no such scruples. 

The apparent absence of violence 
in such cases as these of Carlow and 
King’s County has reconciled many 
superficial observers to the intrusion 
of the priests into politics, It is 
supposed that their presence checks 
mob violence and corruption. Many 
instances might be produced to show 
that where their rule is now es- 
tablished their power rests upon 
the memory of outrages in past 
times. In Mayo their candidate 
Mr. Moore was returned peacefully 
last year in opposition to another 
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Roman Catholic because their 
achievements in 1857 were still 
fresh in the recollection of the 
county. But the Drogheda election 
of last year is an illustration that 
the clergy have no scruple about 
violence where violence is necessary, 
Some voters were coming from 
Dublin by train to support the 
Conservative candidate, amongst 
them some Roman Catholics. At 
the station they were beset by a 
mob armed with iron bolts and other 
weapons. Soldiers and police en- 
deavoured in vain to protect the 
voters until one of the mob was 
shot, when a priest appeared and 
drew off the crowd. It was known 
the evening before that these voters 
were coming from Dublin, and the 
crowd were thus addressed by one 
of the clergymen: ‘ Let them hurl 
the Orangemen into the Boyne, let 
them meet them in the morning at 
the train, and give them a warm 
reception.’ Another speaker assured 
them ‘on the word of a priest that 
some party in favour of the Orange 
candidate had hired 300 assassins 
to butcher the Catholics of Drog- 
heda.’ <A third clerical orator ap- 
pealed to them ‘to be faithful in 
following the advice of their clergy,’ 
a request which unluckily for the 
Liberal candidate, and for the man 
who was shot, the people too 
literally fulfilled. The election was 
afterwards set aside on the ground 
of violence. In the actual perpe- 
tration of violence some of the 
younger priests took an active 
part, and themselves dragged away 
voters, secure in the protection of 
the mob. And with this muscular 
energy is combined spiritual terror- 
ism. On the polling day at 
Drogheda, a voter is brought up to 
the booth in the custody of the mob, 
with three clergymen at their head. 
He resolutely refuses to vote for 
the Liberal candidate, and the crowd 
attack him. ‘Let him alone,’ says 
one of the priests; ‘there is no 
use saying anything to him, but if 
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anything happens to him between 
this and the time he reaches his 
house he will be in hell in five 
minutes.’ This mode of dealing 
out the divine justice may have had 
no effect upon the voter, but it was 
not lost upon the crowd. 

Limerick was another notable 
example of the unscrupulousness of 
the clerical rulers when their 
dominion is at stake, Mr. Baron 
Fitzgerald, who tried the petition in 
this case, thus describes the action 
of the clergy: ‘In every parish in 
the town are two or three clergy- 
men connected with the poorer 
class of voters.’ ‘They make the 
cause of the candidate their own 
and give him the benefit of having 
what may be equivalent in its effect 
to a committee room conducted by 
themselves in every parish, they 
being the canvassers.’ Through 
these committee rooms over 3001. is 
spent in two nights in supplying 
drink to mobs hired for the clerical 
candidates. One priest receives 1 5ol. 
to be employed in the hire of mobs. 
The treating was carried on by 
giving orders to a number of public- 
houses to supply drink to the 
crowds, and the clergy are the 
superintendents of this department 
of the electioneering. 

But if the priestly rule is no 
security against rowdyism and 
drunkenness at elections, if it only 
degrades the priestly character by 
bringing the priests into personal 
contact with these practices, it is 
still supposed to be some check 
upon bribery. In the borough con- 
stituencies landlord influences are 
but little felt, but the clerical party 
cannot assume the direct electoral 
authority that they do in agricul- 
tural districts like the Queen’s and 
King’s Counties. A certain number 
of the electors are Protestant; a 
certain number take bribes, irre- 
spective of creed. The clerical party 
are entitled to the admission that 
bribery is generally to them a 
hostile influence, The clergy offer 
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the people for their votes the alter- 
native of blessings or maledictions. 
The candidate who has not made 
terms with the clergy tries to make 
terms with the voters and offers 
them bank-notes. Accordingly the 
clerical party take to themselves 
much credit for the repression of 
bribery. Many priests have spoken 
loftily and well on the nature of 
the public trust which the vote is 
clothed with. When the priestly 
organisation began to make it- 
self felt in politics it worked in 
opposition to the landlords, and 
many of the clergy have well 
pointed out that landlord influence 
illegitimately exercised was only 
another form of corruption. If the 
clergy confined themselves to teach- — 
ing the people that votes ought to 
be given according to the voter’s 
conscientious opinions their teach- 
ing might be very useful, but the evi- 
dence given by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Elphin at the Sligo Com- 
mission is an illustration how uni- 
versally this teaching means voting 
according to what they the clergy 
think ought to be the conscientious 
convictions of the voters, that is 
voting for the candidate of the 
bishop. It is impossible to read 
Dr. Gillooly’s evidence without 
seeing that he looked upon bribery 
as an odious poaching upon the 
episcopal preserves. His teaching 
of the people amounted to this: 
You have a high duty to perform— 
much too high to be left to you. 
You must perform it as I and the 
Chureh direct you, The bribery 
agent, on the contrary, went to the 
voter and said, I will give you a 
ten-pound note. But all the clergy 
are not able to take so lofty a posi- 
tion as Dr. Gillooly; and Cashel 
shows how the clergy, when the 
great end of obedience to the Church 
is secured, may reconcile themselves 
to a very loose political morality. 
Cashel, like Sligo, was a noto- 
riously corrupt constituency, and so 
thoroughly Catholic that both the 
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candidates had adopted the Church 
policy. Both the candidates were 
lavish of money, and one of the 
voters sought the advice of a 
parish priest whether he might take 
money. This subtle question Mr. 
Ryan declined to decide, but sub- 
sequently at a meeting of the elec- 
tors he told them to ‘take what 
money they could get, but to vote 
according to their consciences.’ A 
Franciscan monk resident in the 
town, confessed that at the time of 
the election two bags, which he 
supposes were money, were left by 
a person unknown at his house, and 
given by him to an electioneering 
agent. He also received a cheque 
for 5/. from this agent. Mr. Ryan 
when questioned about the sum of 
300/., which a previous member for 
the borough had given for an organ 
for the parish chapel, ‘ supposed that 
he had given it to maintain the cha- 
racter of a liberal man.’ But these 
lenient views were not confined 
to the humbler ranks of the clergy. 
Dr. Leahy, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, had received a cheque 
from one of the candidates. ‘When 
presented to me,’ says Dr. Leahy, 
‘I presumed it might be for masses 
or charity. Delicacy forbade me 
to inquire further about it.’ Then 
we have a glimpse of the refined 
reasoning of the episcopal mind. 
‘The giving of money in charity 
may influence votes, but not cor- 
ruptly. Ifa gentleman who has 
always been charitable and liberal 
makes an offering, it does not 
bear the same interpretation as 
one made by a man who is habi- 
tually penurious.’ 400/. was given 
to the Christian Brothers’ School, 
and 10ol. towards the cathedral by 
Mr. Munster, a stranger who had 
come over to contest the seat, but 
Dr. Leahy thought that ‘ the giving 
largely to charities in order to coun- 
teract the imputation of meanness 
was a legitimate motive, though not 
a high one. It might be a subordi- 
nate motive,’ he says charitably ; 
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‘there might be a higher one exist- 
ing with it.’ Dr. Leahy, with Dr. 
Derry of Clonfert, were the envoys 
appointed to negotiate with Lord 
Mayo about the Catholic Univer- 
sity—‘our University’ as they 
termed it. 

The clergy of Cashel seem to 
have been very much divided, for 
while Mr. Munster was so liberal 
to the cathedral and the school, his 
rival Mr. O’Beirne had given an 
altar to the convent. If we look 
to the clerical party to counteract 
bribery Cashel may be a warning. 

Sed quis custodiet ipsos 

Custodes ? 
This, it must be remembered, was 
a borough where the Catholic or 
popular party have had things all 
their own way for years, and Cashel 
is only a type of many other clerical 
boroughs, like Athlone, Youghal, 
and Dundalk. 

The history of the Sligo election 
exhibits Church authority strug- 
gling at every hazard to maintain 
its position in a confessedly corrupt 
locality. The seat had been held 
by a Liberal, and early in August 
the Freeman announces that the 
bishop had received an intimation 
that this gentleman would not seek 
re-election. The bishop convened 
a meeting and Captain Flanagan 
was selected as the Liberal candi- 
date. Major Knox appeared as the 
Conservative candidate. The can- 
vass proceeded amidst much ex- 
citement. On the Sunday before 
the election Dr. Gillooly addressed 
the people in the cathedral, and 
pointed out their obligation to sup- 
port the candidate of the Church. 
If any voted for his rival they were 
but ‘rotten branches which had 
better be cut off.’ Such persons 
should hear the mass not in the 
body of the chapel but in the porch, 
‘as they could not be reconciled to 
God without making reparation.’ 
Not only was this threat uttered but 
acted upon. At least four of the Ro- 
man Catholics who voted for Major 
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Knox were removed from their 
places at mass and ordered to go 
into the porch. One man was an 
old soldier who had served with 
distinction, and supported Major 
Knox as a military man. There 
was no imputation on his probity. 
He heard the bishop’s address, and 
endeavoured to escape the threat- 
ened degradation by attending an- 
other chapel. But he was recog- 
nised, pointed out to the priest, and 
by him ordered into the porch. Not 
choosing to do penance there he 
went away, and did not venture 
back to mass until some months 
had passed over. These cases show 
the religious sanctions on which the 
clerical party rest their authority 
when they are pressed to maintain 
it. A practical excommunication 


was employed against the men who 
for whatever reason had refused to 
vote as the bishop desired. 

The Galway borough election de- 
serves attention, as it throws some 
light upon that Church discipline by 


which the union of the body is ob- 
tained, so that whatever policy the 
Cardinal enunciates in Dublin is 
pretty certain to be carried out, as 
it were with one impulse, in every 
extremity of the land. Galway is a 
thoroughly Roman Catholic com- 
munity with two seats. It has long 
been represented by Liberals or Con- 
servatives, generally Roman Catho- 
lics, always in alliance with the 
priests. In the last Parliament one 
seat was held by Sir Roland Blen- 
nerhassett, a particular favourite of 
the clergy, and a supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone. Of his re-election there 
was no doubt; nor was there at first 
any about that of Mr. Morris, who, 
though a general supporter of Mr. 
Disraeli, was on the best terms with 
the clergy, and had voted regularly 
for the Suspensory Bill. In August 
the bishop, Dr. M‘Evilly, wrote to 
him, ‘I have no difficulty in saying 
that I have no fear for your return 
for Galway, and every thing that 
the clergy or I can do, will be most 
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cheerfully done for that end.’ This 
amicable disposition was further 
manifested on the 5th September, 
when the bishop expressed the 
most unqualified approval of Mr. 
Morris. The election preparations 
went on, one of the clerical candi- 
dates being admittedly a general 
supporter of the Conservatives, 
whilst the policy which all the other 
bishops had adopted had been to 
require from their candidates two 
pledges; first, adherence to the 
clerical programme on the Church, 
the land, and education; secondly, 
adherence to Mr. Gladstone. While 
matters were going on so smoothly 
for Mr. Morris, the bishop left Gal- 
way and came to Dublin. He re- 
turned on the 17th, and, without 
any intimation to Mr. Morris, a 
meeting of the clergy was convened 
at the bishop’s residence for the 
next day. The proceedings of this 
meeting were immediately given to 
the public in a series of resolutions, 
like the county resolutions, without 
any reference to the laity. One of 
these resolutions declared, ‘ we will 
consider it our bounden duty to re- 
sist. to the best of our power the 
candidature of any man who will 
not pledge himself both to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions and to 
assist in hurling from office any 
ministry which shall refuse to make 
the said resolutions Cabinet mea- 
sures.’ The papers shortly after 
record a subsequent meeting at the 
bishop’s residence, the bishop in 
the chair, when it was announced 
that Sir R. Blennerhassett had given 
the required pledges, but that Mr. 
Morris had not; a resolution de- 
clares his silence equivalent to a 
refusal. ‘This entails on us,’ con- 
tinues the resolution, the disagree- 
able necessity of declaring him an 
unfit person to represent this Catho- 
lic borough at the present conjunc- 
ture.’ The meeting adjourned to 
another day, ‘when we hope to be 
able to select another candidate who 
will faithfully carry out the policy 
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of our resolutions.’ Mr, Morris at 
first disputed the authority of these 
meetings to deal with the question, 
a proceeding which the Free man 8 
Journal stigmatises as ‘ nothing 
more nor less than an attempt to 
put the people of Galway into anta- 
gonism with their clergy.’ Ulti- 
mately Mr. Morris withdrew, and 
the only difficulty remaining was to 
select amongst the host of Liberals 
who presented themselves. This 
was not accomplished so easily as 
in Cork. Captain O’Hara came 
forward as a Conservative, and a 
circular was issued to the two prin- 
cipal Liberal candidates announcing 
that at a meeting of the clergy and 
laity, presided over by the bishop, 
and held in the sacristy of the 
church, a scrutiny had been deter- 
mined on to ascertain which of the 
vandidates having the least amount 
of support should retire. Mr. 
O'Flaherty, one of the candidates, 
insisted on knowing how this meet- 
ing had been convened, and pro- 
posed a meeting of the laity to de- 
termine on the question of a scru- 
tiny. It was admitted that the 
meeting had been convened by ver- 
bal messages, conveyed by some of 
the clergymen of the town, between 
the hours of twelve and two o'clock, 
by the directions of the bishop. 
The haste was explained by the ur- 
gency of the crisis. This defines 
the meaning of the term frequently 
used in these election proceedings, 
‘a meeting of the clergy and laity 
presided over by the bishop.’ After 
an angry correspondence Mr, O’Fla- 
herty refused the scrutiny, and was 
told that ‘the Catholic laity would 
not allow their bishop and clergy 
to be insulted with impunity.’ 
There were yet two Sundays to the 
election, and the clergy passed a 
resolution to ‘oppose O’Flaherty 
actively.” A circular was sent 
round by the bishop to the clergy 
containing heads for discourses to 
be delivered upon the election on 
the next two Sundays. 
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The battle now became warm; 
Mr. O’Flaherty, however, as a local 
man and a Roman Catholic, had 
some personal friends amongst the 
clergy. Two of them, Messrs. Cul- 
len and Spelman, held parishes in 
the town. They enjoyed the rank 
and were subject to the responsibi- 
lities of parish priests, and were as- 
sumed by the public to be such. 
The office of parish priest secures 
a certain amount of independence. 
However personally odious to the 
bishop, the parish priest cannot be 
deprived of his position nor other- 
wise controlled, except for a canoni- 
-al offence, while the curate is ab- 
solutely at the bishop’s orders and 
subject to whatever regulations he 
may choose to make. 

One of the Ultramontane innova- 
tions of late years in Ireland has 
been to withhold the canonical ap- 
pointment of parish priest from the 
clergymen directed to take charge 
of parishes. In many dioceses in 
Ireland now, the clergymen who in 
the public eye occupy the position 
and are supposed to enjoy the inde- 
pendence of parish priests, are really 
in the subject position of curates. 
The proper term for a priest so cir- 
cumstanced is administrator of the 


parish, and this was the position of 


Mr. O’Flaherty’s two friends. The 
bishop having sent the heads of the 
sermon to the other chapels of the 
town, proceeded to show byexample, 
as well as precept, what an election 
sermon should be. He preached in 
the cathedral, declaring, according 
to his evidence at the Commission, 
that the ‘three political questions 
of the day embraced the fundamen- 
tal duties of natural and revealed 
religion; as to clerical dictation that 
was the favourite cry of revolution- 
ary infidels; O’Flaherty’s letter was 
only such as would be written by a 
rabid Orangeman.’ This discourse 
was delivered in the middle of the 
mass, and the judge who tried the 
petition observes, ‘I do not approve 
of the most sacred mystery which 
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is known to the Roman Catholic 
Church—that sublime and awful 
mystery in which every true Roman 
Catholic believes that the sacri- 
fice of Calvary is repeated in the 
atoning blood of our Saviour—being 
suspended to deliver a political dis- 
course, of the devout minds whose 
hopes and expectations are bent 
upon the celebration of that sacred 
rite being diverted or confused by 
the brawl of an election battle.’ In 
one of the town chapels the ser- 
mon on the election contained the 
statement that ‘ whoever voted for 
O’Hara had the brand of Cain upon 
him, and that voting for O’Flaherty 
was the same thing.’ With such 
models before him, Mr. Cullen on 
the Sunday previous to the election 
proceeded to give the bishop’s di- 
rections to the people. One of the 
statements in the bishop’s memo- 
randum, that O’Flaherty’s candida- 
ture was only designed to help 
O’ Hara, he did not believe to be true, 
and though he warned the people 
against voting for O’Flaherty he 
hesitated to impugn O’Flaherty’s 
good faith. When Mr. Cullen re- 
turned to the sacristy he was con- 
fronted by his angry bishop, who 
had, unobserved, eutered the chapel 
to ascertain for himself how his in- 
structions were carried out. Mr. 
Cullen was told that he must re- 
turn and state what he had omitted. 
In great agitation he again ad- 
dressed the people, and stated that 
he was instructed to say that O’Fla- 
herty’s motives were bad, and that 
he was actuated by hostility against 
the Church. 

When the struggle against O’ Fla- 
herty had been getting hot, Mr. 
Spelman was asked by the bishop 
what arrangements he had made 
for his parishioners. He declared 
that he was not meddling in the 
matter. ‘Had I known,’ said the 
bishop, ‘that you had been so in- 
active you would not have been in 
your present position four and 
twenty hours.’ But all the clergy 
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were not so inactive or mutinous, 
Mr. Dooley, a curate, is unceasing in 
his exertions to further the bishop’s 
views, has the election placards 
posted under his own supervision, 
is furnished with money to employ 
people for the polling day, and is in 
the thick of the mélée when the 
struggle of that day arrives. When 
the election is all over justice is 
meted out. Mr. Spelman leaves 
his parish and the country and goes 
abroad ona foreign mission, Mr. 
Dooley is appointed to a parish, 
and Mr. Cullen is stripped of his 
position as administrator and ap- 
pointed curate to Mr. Dooley. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Cullen appealed to 
Rome against this degradation at 
the hands of his bishop. The ap- 
peal has been referred back to 
Cardinal Cullen, who was supposed 
to be the original prompter of the 
bishop’s interference in the elec- 
tion. This prostrate condition of 
the second order of clergy is one of 
the great evils which the Ultra- 
montanes have introduced. The 
independence of the parish priests 
was formerly a great check on the 
unscrupulous action of the bishop, 
and a considerable obstacle to elec- 
tioneering arrangements. Before 
this new-device of administrators 
introduced, one bishop in the West 
had met this obstacle to authority 
by a device of his own, The 
curates must be paid out of the 
funds of the parish. But the de- 
cision whether there shall be any 
curate or several curates in any 
parish rests with the bishop. This 
bishop had always attached to his 
own parish a certain number of 
curates, whose position was practi- 
rally that of supernumeraries in the 
parish work. When an election 
was at hand, and any parish priest 
was discovered to be rebellious, one 
or two of these gentlemen were told 
off as curates of the suspected 
parish. By this expedient the hos- 
tile influence was counteracted, and 
a fine was imposed upon the rebel. 
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When the danger was over and the 
punishment sufficient, the curates 
were recalled. The modern system 
of having administrators only and 
no parish priests is less cumbersome 
and more effective in its operation. 

The merits of the candidates 
whom the clerical party defeated or 
eliminated, the wisdom of the policy 
which the party maintained at the 
last election, are not here discussed. 
On these points let everything be 
assumed in their favour. For the 
consistency with which the clergy 
stood by the party they had adopted, 
as a matter of party policy, they de- 
serve all credit. 

As long as Ireland is without a 
middle class, and the upper class 
are regarded with such rooted dis- 
trust by the people, some such 
organisation is perhaps inevitable. 
But the use now made of it by the 
clergy, is to treat their own work 
as evidence that the people are as 
eager as themselves for denomina- 
tional education. Last October, Dr. 
Woodlock, the rector of the Catholic 
University, boasted that the scheme 
of the bishops had made such pro- 
gress, that over sixty members of 
Parliament were pledged to support 
it, that it was impossible to obtain 
a seat in any Liberal constituency 
in Jreland without this pledge. 
The same fact has been stated with 
more candour as to the real feelings 
of the laity by Archbishop M‘Hale, 
when he declared, ‘The greatest 
bigot cannot offer himself as a 
representative in Parliament with- 
out repeating like a parrot that he 
is for freedom of education.’ Arch- 
bishop M‘Hale, believing in his own 
system, does not hesitate to express 
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his scorn for the tools that he is 
using. The present chaos of Irish 
affairs renders the thoroughness 
and strength of the clerical system 
of electioneering a great tempta- 
tion to any party in the State who 
think that they can win it to their 
side. Even some who are superior 
to mere party considerations, may 
still cherish the hope of eradicating 
Irish disaffection by means of the 
priesthood. But Ultramontanism 
will never get enough from any 
constitutional Government to be 
satisfied with that Government. 
Even if it did, it dare not tel] the 
Irish people that it was satisfied 
with a British Government. True 
statesmen will see that this power 
will pass from Ireland as it is pass- 
ing away elsewhere; that with the 
increased prosperity and increased 
knowledge of the people, it will 
become an intolerable yoke. They 
will await its fall rather than, by 
seeking to fix and fashion the ele- 
ments of Irish society in the mould 
which that party has prepared, 
precipitate that fall to the discredit 
of the State, deprive the Irish peo- 
ple of any constitutional refuge, 
leave them no future but that Fe- 
nianism to which all the traditions 
of their race lend the wildest fas- 
cination. 

Nore.—Since this paper was 
written, the Tipperary election has 
exhibited the relative strength of 
disaffection and the priestly power 
exercised in support of the Govern- 
ment. Even if the priests could be 
relied upon to support authority 
heartily, their aid would give it no 
strength, J. L. W. 
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RAMBLES 
By Parricivs Waker, Esq. 


In 


‘i long narrow steep High 

Street of Exeter with its lofty 
old houses hung to-day with flags 
of every size and colour, almost 
realises one’s notion of a city of 
the middle ages en féte. The ghost 
of a fourteenth-century citizen 
would not perhaps see much change 
at first glance, though by and by he 
must begin to peer with wonder at 
the omnibuses and plate-glass shop- 
windows. The men’s coats and hats 
would look dull and queer (a ‘ wide- 
awake’ might pass muster), but I 
don’t know that the costumes of 
the comely Devon damsels who 
brighten the street with their white 
or blue skirts and tiny floral hats 
atop a mountain of chesnut or brown 
or golden hair, would, supposing him 
a ghost of some experience in his 
day, cause much astonishment. Wo- 
men, in fact, were women in the 
fourteenth century (whatever they 
may become in the twentieth), 
fashions changed in his time as 
they change in ours, and Master 
Ghost might probably recollect some 
phases of robe and coiffure not 
much unlike that of the Cynthia of 
the minute. 

East and west, or nearly, runs 
the street for a mile and a half, 
rising narrow and very steep from 
the river, ascending more gradually 
past the projecting curved front 
(1593) of the Guildhall, widening 
above and branching into the 
country, bye-streets and narrow 
courts going off on cither hand; 
and one of these latter, on the 
right going up, bringing you briefly 
into the Cathedral Close, where 
through sparse elmtrees of moderate 
size, peeps forth the antique bulk 
of grey stone, west porch rough with 
worn sculptures under the great 
west window, row of wide and 
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close-set northern windows alike in 
size, unlike each from each in its 
rich ‘geometric’ tracery, and the 
two square low massy Norman 
towers, long ago pierced as transepts, 
standing midway the edifice. The 
Close is mainly of non-ecclesiastic 
appearance, ‘dis-established’ look- 
ing, bordered with hotels, a bank, 
and common dwelling-houses. But 
the worst is a new church, a big 
church, incredibly ugly, built cheek 
by jowl alongside that venerable 
west front. Words cannot express 
the disgust inspired by this pre- 
tentious. monstrosity, its lumbering 
spire browbeating the solemn and 
ancient beauty of the Cathedral. 
And what can be the good of it? 
Here is a most beautiful church in 
perfect order, furnished with all 
due appliances, already six times 
too big for any possible congregation ; 
in which three or four separate 
sermons might be preached simul- 
taneously, if that could be thought 
desirable; and beside this, almost 
touching it, you build up another 
church, of the same worship, a costly 
and pretentious building, odiously 
unsightly in itself, and most dama- 
ging to its neighbour’s beauty. 
What avails it to protest against 
the great guild of uglifyers who 
are busily at work on the surface 
of this poor old earth, destroy- 
ing or disfiguring w hatsoever beau- 
tiful thing they come near, set- 
ting up their abominations every- 
where, to the injury of present and 
future mankind? Little I fear; 
yet there is some small satisfaction 
in speaking one’s mind, and giving 
such people to know what certain 
others, however few, think of their 
works — of any work helping to 
permanently uglify the world. Such 
an evil may be sometimes absolutely 
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unavoidable, like shaving a sick 
man’s head or cutting his leg off, 
but the necessity ought to be clear 
and real, not, as so often, a pretended 
need generated in a compost of 
stupidity, weak desire of novelty, 
and some kind of low self-interest. 
Once more suffer this to be repeated, 
since men are continually forgetting 
it: the world is not ours absolutely 
or any part of it, but only ours in 
trust. We have ‘a user,’ as the 
lawyers say, and that without pre- 
judice to all others, born or to be 
born. Pray how can mortal do, in a 
common way, worse turn to man- 
kind than by permanently lessening 
the world’s beauty, in landscape, 
in architecture, in dress, in (what is 
sure to go with the rest) manners, 
tastes, sympathies? An evil gover- 
nor, or the writer of a clever vile 
book, perhaps does worse, but that is 
not inacommonway. To those who 
would care nothing, or rather prefer 
it, if the whole world were a model 
sewage-farm (deodorised perhaps), 
with towns of new bricken streets 
and stuccoed villas, churches and 
railway stations at proper intervals, 
as per contract, | have nothing to 
say, save to wish them Australia 
or Central America all to them- 
selves, to build and live in after 
their own hearts, export boundless 
wool and preserved beef, and be- 
come richer, fatter, and stupider 
year by year. 

The interior of the Cathedral, 
chiefly thirteenth and fourteenth- 
century work, is at once rich in effect 
and simple in plan; rowsof clustered 
pillars supporting pointed arches, 
rows of wide windows of varied tra- 
cery, long line of vaulted roof, groined 
and bossed, all symmetrically beau- 
tiful, a lovely coup d’wil from the 
west door—but with one huge blot, 
the lumbering bulk of the organ, 
like a gigantic chest of drawers, 
heaved up on the screen midway. 
Why is this organ unlike a peacock ? 
Because it delights the ear and 
tortures the eye. It onght to be 


transplanted to-morrow to one of 
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the transepts. On the stone screen 
is painted a row of curious sculp- 
ture-pieces, well preserved and har- 
monious in colour, six from the Old 
Testament, and seven from the New. 
The east window is bad perpendi- 
cular, but filled in with ancient 
stained glass of fine subdued colour; 
the west window a geometric rose, 
but with petals of glaring modern 
glass. In the Lady-Chapel (‘the 
ladies’ chapel’ I heard a visitor call 
it) and side-chapels, aremany tombs, 
some of them lately painted and 
gilded in true upholsterer fashion. 
The Chapter House, a_ stately 
vaulted room, contains a library of 
old books, and there I saw and 
handled the original ‘ Doom Book’ 
(valuation book) for Devon and 
Cornwall, its parchment leaves and 
black and red writing quite fresh 
to this day. 

Southwards from Exeter Cathedral 
to the river, straggles a network of 
narrow slums, crossed by the wider 
South Street; and over these 
crowded alleys the steep, lower part 
of the High Street goes on arches, 
from which the downlook, especially 
at night, is picturesque enough. 
Here and there a quaint old house 
rewards the adventurous explorer ; 
and the White-Hart in South Street, 
with its courtyard and galleries, is 
a charming bit of the Past, while 
its flowers and bright bar give good 
promise of present comfort. Be- 
yond the Exe, an _ easy-flowing 
stream of some thirty yards wide, 
is a suburb, not legally part of 
the City, and above this rise the 
rich hills of grove and corn-field, by 
which Exeter is well-nigh encom- 
passed ; seawards only, along the 
river’s right shore, goes a stretch of 
flat pasture-land, here and there 
embanked from the tide. The good 
old city combines the characters of 
an inland and a seaport place. From 
most points of view the wide-sweep- 
ing circle of rich slopes is unbroken, 
and the great trees stand tall and 
straight, or mass their foliage ‘ in 
heavy peacefulness,’ without any 
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sign of conflict with sea-gales. Yet 
the salt tide is not far off; sailors 
and yachtsmen, cockles and fresh 
herrings, walk familiarly through 
her streets, and by help of a short 
canal the ocean-furrowing keels lie 
alongside her wharves; and but a 
little way down, the river opens 
widely to ebb and flood, and all 
the incidents of sea-side life. Near 
as it is, the breath of the sea is 
not much felt in Exeter, unless, [ 
suppose, when southerly or south- 
easterly winds are blowing. The air 
in the close streets during those 
sunshiny autumnal days that I was 
there, felt very heavy and stagnant, 
and was mingled morning and even- 
ing with a fog from the river. The 
roads and lanes, too, as usual in 
Devon, are thickly shut in with trees 
and hedgerows. Lover of antiquity 
as Tam, I must own that the new 
and comparatively broad Queen 
Street, leading towards the railway 
station, is doubtless a very good 
thing for the public health. 


Between this and the High Streetis 
a large mound or small hill, crowned 
with a public walk under lofty elms, 
called Northernhay, and the red- 
sandstone ruins of the ancient castle 


of Rougemont. These red stones 
were laid by the men of William 
Duke of Normandy and Conqueror 
of England, when Exeter had sul- 
lenly surrendered, after a fierce and 
bloody siege of eighteen days. You 
can enter the castle-yard through a 
postern, climb to its battlement 
and overlook the city, and descend 
to the High Street by the corner 
of a lofty gateway now wrapt in 
ivy, and shaded by a huge walnut- 
tree. 


‘ Richmond !~when last I was at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy showed me the 
castle, 

And called it— Rouge-mont: at which 
name I started ; 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once 

I should not live long after I saw Rich- 
mond,’ ! 


In Devon. 
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In this castle-yard stands the county 
Assize-court, guarded by a statue of 
Earl Fortescue, thick-haired, (or 
wigged?) whiskered, aquiline, robed 
and gartered. He was ‘ Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Devon,’ died 1861, and is 
here praised for a ‘noble and gene- 
rous character,’ and ‘unwearied dili- 
gence in the discharge of public 
duty ;? conveying but little to a 
stranger’s mind. On the grass-plot 
of Northernhay are two other 
modern statues, sightly enough: 
Thomas Dyke Ackland (1861), a 
handsome man standing cloaked, 
motto ‘ Presenti tibi maturos largi- 
mur honores:’ and John Dinham, 
old man in chair, with large 
book open on his lap, inscription, 
‘Piety, integrity, and charity,’ &c. 
I confess I never heard of John 
Dinham before, and would fain 
have had some particulars. <A 
man’s monument should carry on 
it a biography, brief, accurate, and 
pregnant, addressed to all comers. 
The motto here was a text from the 
Bible—‘ The book of the law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate thereon day and 
night, and then thou shalt make 
thy way prosperous, and then thou 
shalt have good success.’ What 
kind of prosperity and success did 
the citizens of Exeter suppose to 
be meant in this sentence ? Some- 
thing very tangible, I suspect, of a 
kind which by no means ‘ passeth 
all understanding.” A wealthy, 
diligent, shrewd, respectable, and 
also benevolent man is a good solid 
figure, of great worth in his place. 
I was satisfied, if not exhilarated, 
to see this memorial, which I took 
to belong to some such person, but 
somehow misliked its motto. Hach 
of these three statues, in white 
marble, stands ona British pedestal 
of grey granite. The British pe- 
destal, in which a noble simplicity 
is no doubt aimed at, is bare and 
rectangular, with meagre mould- 
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ings—a thing ill-proportioned in 
every part, thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, and mean. A harsh spiky 
railing round the Ackland pedestal 
enhances its ungainly appearance. 
Now there is no reason on earth 
why sculptors, if they know how, 
should not put their statues on 
pedestals of varied design, each, 
whether simple or rich, being deco- 
rative and delightful. Even a plain, 
four-cornered block of stone may 
be well or ill-proportioned in rela- 
tion to that which it supports, and 
to the general surroundings. 
Besides Northernhay (hedge), 
there is a Southernhay, with good 
houses and shady trees, and also a 
Bonhay and aShilhay in thesuburbs. 
If you wish to see what the coun- 
try round Exeter is like, go up the 
long narrow High Street, leaving the 
Castle-mound on your left hand, and 
the Cathedral-close on your right, 
and so along the wider street of 
St. Sidwell, properly Sativola, an 
obscure saint with an ugly church 
of Georgian architecture, till the 
road forks. Take the left hand 
road, and again, at a turnpike, the 
left hand, and after a mile uphill a 
slope is reached, looking northward 
across the valley of the Exe, and a 
wide landscape of wonderful rich- 
ness, great hill-sides one behind 
another, loaded, when I saw them, 
with yellow harvest, dark with 
luxuriant groves and copses, the 
warm red ploughed fields here and 
there adding to the ripeness of the 
picture ; in front a white mansion 
(Sir Stafford Northcote’s) in its 
woody park rising from the river ; 
granges and farmhouses scattered 
or clustered amid foliage ; the proud 
and wealthy vale stretching far 
away, crowned by a range of hills 
almost mountainous; and, as we 
look, a running flag of white vapour 
shows where the North Devon rail- 
way has found its winding course. 
Retracing our steps to Exeter, we 
see the elms of Northernhay, a 
solid, straight-topped and conspi- 
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cuous grove, the two square towers 
of the Cathedral scarcely rising 
above the surrounding roofs; then 
down a steep hill and up a moderate 
ascent, and here we stand again in 
the High Street, bustling with 
human mortals and hung with 
brilliant flags. But why these 
flags? Because the old city is in 
these days entertaining a distin- 
guished guest, the British Associa- 
tion forthe Advancement of Science, 
and on corners and doorposts you 
see mysterious printed placards, 
‘Section A,’ ‘Section D,’ and so 
on. Exeter is overflowing with 
learned men and pretty girls, hearty 
wholesome-looking Devon lasses, 
well grown, with complexions that 
seem nourished on rosy apples 
and clouted cream. 

The mathematical and physical 
philosophers, labelled A, meet in 
the Grammar-school in the High 
Street; the chemists, marked B, in 
the Albert Museum in Queen Street ; 
geologists (C) in the Temperance 
Hall in the outskirts; the terrible 
biologists (D), with their Huxley, 
in. the Episcopal schools, in the 
shadow of a new church; the geo- 
graphers (E) in the still unfinished 
Victoria Hall (built to receive the 
Association); the economists and 
statisticians (F) in the Atheneum 
lecture-room ; and the mechanicians 
(G) in the schoolroom of St. John’s 
Hospital, a charity for boys off the 
High Street. So dotted over the 
city, are seven little scientific par- 
liaments sitting at once, and the 
ladies and idlers like myself (‘ asso- 
ciates’ for the nonce by virtue of a 
twenty-shilling green card) keep 
running about from one place to 
another, wherever is most promise 
of interest or amusement. For all 
the Athenians and strangers which 
were in Exeter spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing. Parliaments 
D and E especially swarmed with 
chignons, and when a representa- 
tive of ‘the Coming Woman’ ap- 
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peared on the platform in the 
former to read her paper on sta- 
mens and pistils, the scene was 
like a fashionable morning concert. 
In the same Episcopal school-house 
on another day occurred a still more 
exciting piece of business, science 
and theology pitted against each 
other as avowed antagonists. Three 
clergymen read papers against ‘ the 
Darwinian Theory,’ one setting 
forth statements of fact which he 
held to be inconsistent with that 
theory (varieties tend to return to 
their original form: the distinct 
beginning ‘of any new species has 
never been traced ),—anotherdeclar- 
ing that philosophy must be heard as 
well as science, that Darwinism is a 
convertible term with materialism, 
and even atheism, and that it was 
opposed to the instinctive and all- 
trustworthy consciousness of the 
human soul,—and the third, an 
archdeacon, boldly putting forward 
a ‘counter theory’ as to the origin 
of species, founded mainly on the 
cherubim mentioned in Genesis, 
chapter iv., and described in Eze- 
kiel, chapter i.: these mysterious 
beings, whose name signifies ‘ forms 
and figures,’ were either made in 
imitation of the animals, after the six 
days of creation, or which is more 
probable, the animals were formed 
in imitation of them; the cherubim 
were typical creatures each compris- 
ing all the patterns according to 
which the animal world including 
man was formed: hence the ‘ pro- 
found affinity ’ of all animals: their 
origin is in the divine idea, their 
purpose ‘to glorify God’: is this 
mysterious ?—the more likely to 
be true, for what can we have but 
mystery ? Thechampion of science 
said he would take no notice of paper 
No. 1, its objections had often been 
answered : by the doctor of divinity, 
author of paper No. 2, both Darwin 
and Huxley were entirely misunder- 
stood and misrepresented ; philoso- 
phy and science should have the 
most intimate connection, but here 
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was but ‘a shallow caricature’ of 
philosophy; as to himself he had 
written in a recent article that the 
freedom of the human will is the 
great question of the present day, 
and that he believed it would never 
be solved, because it lay outside of 
the domain of the human mind: 
therefore it was not right to call 
him a necessitarian. The pro- 
fessor, though not agreeing with 
the archdeacon’s views, highly com- 
plimented him on his candour in 
taking up a plain and definite posi- 
tion, went with him in thinking that 
the Bible was intended! to teach 
physical science, and said the arch- 
deacon’s theory was essentially the 
same as ‘the philosophy of biology 
of Owen and Agassiz,’—that is 
(as I understood) the theory of 
certain original typical forms. Be- 
tween the champion of science and 
the divinity doctor some pretty 
hard verbal hits were exchanged : 
and on the whole perhaps neither 
the audience nor the world was 
much wiser for these discussions. 
But that such encounters are now 
publicly taking place everywhere is 
a fact of the utmost interest, con- 
taining in it, as some think, the 
germ of an almost unparalleled 
social revolution. 

Altogether, at this Exeter gather- 
ing, it seemed to me that I was 
present at a review of part of the 
army of the great modern power, 
Scientific Rationalism, the one an- 
tagonist ready to take the field 
against that ancient and powerful 
organisation which some call Catho- 
licism and others Popery. At pre- 
sent it is an unequal contest. The 
old army is still the stronger. Not 
to speak of its elaborate lines, en- 
trenchments, forts, and citadels, 
its discipline and watchfulness, it 
keeps on its side the most constant 
and powerful forces of the human 
soul, love and fear, awe and reve- 
rence, enthusiasm and devotion, 
sense of duty, of purity, of rapture, 
of mystery, of ignorance, of the in- 
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finite. Science, unallied with poetry 
and piety, will never rule over the 
human race, nor even subdue its old 
and by some despised antagonist. 
My own private hope, I might say 
faith, is that the coming generations, 
our sons and our grandsons, will 
be under the dominion of neither 
Scientific Rationalism nor Dogmatic 
Theology, but of a better creed than 
either, of which the germs lie in 
every large and sincere soul. 

But after all, this Exeter camp 
is only pitched against ignorance, 
‘anarch old.’ The soldiers of 
science, which is systematised know- 
ledge, make no attack on theology 
or on moral philosophy ; the attack 
comes from the other side, from 
those who think (not to speak of 
pretenders or mercenaries) religion 
to be in danger, and rush forward 
with banners and watchwords. ‘I 
confess,’ says one of the shrewdest 
of clergymen, ‘I confess I have 
some considerable dread of the 
indiscreet friends of religion. I 
shudder at the consequences of fix- 


ing the great proofs of religion upon 
any other basis, than that of the 


widest investigation, and most 
honest statement of facts. I allow 
such nervous and timid friends to 
religion to be the best and most 
pious of men; but a bad defender 
of religion is so much the most per- 
nicious person in the whole commu- 
nity, that I most humbly hope such 
friends will evince their zeal for 
religion, by ceasing to defend it.’! 
No (taking the good Canon’s 
words in a wider sense than perhaps 
he wrote them), religion is in no 
danger; although articlesand creeds, 
which are but a language, a con- 
venience, not absolute and eternal, 
by the mere advance of knowledge, 
must become changed in their signi- 
ficance, and altered in form. But 
who is he that would therefore 
desire to check the progress of 


* Sydney Smith, Moral Philosophy, 2nd edit. p. 272. 
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knowledge? The good, brave, un- 
selfish man ?—the wise man? I 
trow not. Much rubbish must be 
cleared away out of people’s minds. 
Does the Man of Science in investi- 
gating and elucidating the pheno- 
mena of the material world tamper 
with my religion, my sense of duty 
and purity and truth, my feelings 
of love, joy, wonder and adoration, 
my passionate longing for the 
Spiritual Best and Highest? Just 
as much as a grammarian’s inquiry 
into the components of language 
affects the influence of Shake- 
speare’s or of Goethe’s mind on 
mine. Spiritual things are spiritu- 
ally discerned. Before we insist 
on finding a material basis for 
‘another world,’ and on torturing 
or hardening ourselves if we can- 
not find it, let us consider how far 
we are able to trace any material 
basis for the present world—I mean 
the spiritual world—which does 
exist and in which we now are. 
It seems clear to me that the con- 
nection or relation between the 
spiritual world in man’s mind and 
the physical world, is at once true, 
truth itself, and yet altogether un- 
traced by human wit, is probably 
for ever untraceable. The notion 
that a self-evident truth is not to be 
counted as a truth, unless you can 
discover how it is so, is a growing 
delusion now-a-days,—reaction, I 
suppose, from the opposite or super- 
stitious state of mind that has so 
long been dominant, in which many 
self-evident falsehoods were passed 
current as truths by mere dint of 
assertion. Morals and religion are 
safe as the solar system; nay, a 
million times more safe. But I 
am not so sure that we are not 
entering into a phase of human 
history in which the multitude 
blindly following a philosophy im- 
perfect in itself, and by them not 
at all understood, will for a time 
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abjure all morals and religion as 
matters of conscience, as ‘matters 
of fact, and try to do with expe- 
diency and enlightened selfishness. 
But they will not find they can 
travel far on this path; they must 
flounder into quagmires, and their 
feet stumble on the dark mountains. 
Then will their ancient and famous 
company of traditional guides, no 
doubt, try its best, and with fine 
opportunity, to reassume its old 
captainship, and to lead back to 
the old broad road going round- 
about and roundabout. 

Plainly: those who are the 
teachers of the new generation 
(they are neither the parsons nor 
the schoolmasters) are themselves 
in need of more clearness, first in 
their minds, second in their words, 
as to the truths of human life. The 
deep questions which are now agi- 
tating the minds of men are no 
longer (whatever some may think 
or pretend to think) those of verbal 
inspiration, historical incarnation, 
much less of apostolic succession 
and the power of popes and councils, 
but of the possibility of any reli- 
gion whatever, any awe, or trust, 
or obedience, or hope, anything to 
look up to,—whether Richter’s bit- 
terly sarcastic words ought not to 
be accepted as the best ‘solution of 
the great enigma: the universe, a 
machine; God a force; man’s future, 
a coffin. It is neither natural nor 
wholesome, surely, for the human 
mind to dwell upon these unanswer- 
able questions? The secret of the 
world is hid from man. How 
should it be otherwise? But every- 
where are posted people, a pri- 
vileged and powerful class, in- 
cessantly repeating these questions, 
dinning them into our ears, in- 
sisting upon them, and then giving 
sham-answers, to the truth of which 
we are required to assent, nay to 
swear. Some of us really accept or 
try our best to accept the answers, 
the vaster number for convenience 
pretend to accept them; but there 
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is a wide-spread and daily extendin 

sense in the general mind that these 
regular answers are only sham-an- 
swers, and that none of us really 
believe them, only make believe. 
Meanwhile the unanswerable ques- 
tions are continually kept before us 
in most unnatural prominence, and, 
besides the regular sham-answers, 
all kinds of false and foolish an- 
swers, theories, guesses, and suppo- 
sitions, are put forward, leaving us 
no peace; and now when any Man 
of Science, investigator of the ma- 
terial world, brings forward his 
budget of connected facts, his con- 
tribution to knowledge, we shout at 
him, ‘ Well!—but as to these in- 
scrutable questions? What do you 
say to them?’ A thoroughly wise 
man I think, would reply that he 
had nothing whatever to say to 
them, and would proceed with his 
own business. In short, both the 
popular mind and the scientific mind 
are disturbed and diseased by the 
perpetual morbid action of dogma- 
tic theology. The scientific mind 
is in process of releasing itself from 
the unfortunate connection. The 
popular mind, comparatively help- 
less, is in a sad condition which it 
can neither quite understand nor 
at all escape from—an ancient and 
privileged class of professional men 
plying it with the inscrutable 
questions and sham-answers (in 
which even they are far from un- 
animous), the men of accurate 
study of the physical world evi- 
dently not agreeing with the pro- 
fessional explainers, who mean- 
while go on filling by rote the 
minds of all children, and as many 
others as will listen, with the inscru- 
table questions and sham-answ ers, 
and twisting these up inextricably 
with all moral and religious ideas 
that the human mind is capable 
of; the usual result being that 
these, if not at once rejected, for a 
time grow up together, and then 
wither together. Until the day 
when science and spiritual morality 
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shall be wholly and finally separated 
from dogmatic theology, we must 
live in a desperate muddle, suffering 
incalculable losses and miseries, and 
entailing them on our children and 
grandchildren. And so I leave this 
topic for the present, and step on a 
sunshiny morning into a railway 
carriage that speeds me along the 
right shore of the Exe (Uisge, the 
Keltic for water; Exeter, if in Ire- 
land, would be named something 
like Cahirisky, say ‘ Water-fort,’— 
‘ Water-city’), quickly broadening 
from river to estuary, opening to 
sands, to merry sea-waves, and 
showing Exmouth town on its head- 
land opposite, with a little crowd of 
masts below. The crags and pyra- 
mids of red sandstone, the bathers 
sporting’in the bright sea, the old 
village-green of Dawlish and the new 
villas above it, are come and gone; so 
is the estuary of the Teign among 
grovy hills, with long wooden bridge 
and vessels at anchor: and here is 
Torquay, famous Torquay,—lovely 
scenery, Italian climate, William of 
Orange, Napoleon in the Bellero- 
phon, etcetera, transformed from a 
name into a reality. 

A friend of mine, an unimpeach- 
able authority on such things, told 
me that some thirty years ago, 
Torquay was the most beautiful 
place in England. Its wide sweep- 
ing bay and richly wooded shores, 
crags garlanded with foliage and 
flowers from wave-washed basis to 
summit in the blue sky, rocky 
creeks that, while you sat musing, 
filled silently with the crystal 
green of the rising tide; its old- 
fashioned cottages under shady rows 
of elms, peaceful neighbouring farm- 
houses and inland meadows, old field 
paths and honeysuckle lanes,— 
these he recalled with a regretful 
delight in contrast with the Tor- 
quay of our own day, the rows 
of brick and stucco, felled trees, 
rocks blasted away, gaunt wide 
roads, cockney shops and churches, 
sunbaked esplanades and piers, the 
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once clear tide polluted with tor- 
rents of feculence, so that bathing 
(as a medical man there told me) 
can hardly be ventured on. ‘ Vast 
improvements on the whole,’ says 
and thinks the practical man, 
whose name is Legion ; ‘investment 
of capital,—increase of business and 
employment—national prosperity— 
greatest happiness even (if you 
like to bring that in) of the greatest 
number.’ Well, the world must 
change, certainly, and in its changes 
some old and precious things must 
go. We must lose something, but 
we gain a great deal more, you 
say. How? in happiness? It 
seems to me, I confess, though a 
very expensive, not a very happy 
generation, this of ours. I doubt 
if it really enjoys its stucco and its 
gravelled esplanades so very much. 
Are they necessafy to its pleasure 
or even to its comfort, or are they 
rather the vulgar inventions of 
scheming contractors and engineers, 
and huckstering tradespeople, like 
the large shop-fronts and staring 
placards of the period? More- 
over,—change is inevitable, often 
reasonable: admitted. But the 
changes that have overrun and dis- 
figured many of the fairest spots in 
England during the last twenty years, 
were they all inevitable, allowable 
and reasonable ? merely the natural 
result (whether pleasant or other- 
wise) of the course of prevalent 
ideas and manners? or, on the 
contrary, were they in very many 
instances as much opposed to prac- 
tical common sense and common 
honesty as to the sense of beauty and 
venerableness ? Is it not the noto- 
rious fact that most of these new- 
built pleasure-towns are, in com- 
mercial phrase, thoroughly rotten 
places, insolvent, staggering on from 
season to season under a burden 
of debt incurred in making roads 
and rails, piers, villas, terraces, cres- 
cents, which were not really wanted 
—in crowding into five years the 
proper work of fifty? Over and over 
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again you find, on a little inquiry, 
that a great part of the splendid 
new town—the brilliant fashionable 
watering-place, is mortgaged to cun- 
ning builders and lawyers lying 
perdue. The names on the shops 
and lodging-houses seldom indicate 
a real ownership. Small wonder if 
these unhappy creatures seize the 
stranger with voracity, suck his 
blood without merey. And the 
showy houses are often ill built, 
soon begin to lose their one vir- 
tue of a smug tidiness, and fall 
into premature decay almost before 
they arrive at their teens. Three- 
fourths of them were not wanted, 
are ‘bad investments,’ and likely 
to grow worse ; meanwhile they dis- 
figure the world, and transmit, not 
improvements and conveniences, 
but eyesores and obstacles to the 
coming generations, who will cer- 
tainly prefer to follow their own 
tastes, and be little grateful for 
these tawdry piles of ill-burnt brick 
and bad mortar.’ In short, from the 
mere business point of view, these 
vast ‘improvements’ mostly rest on 
a basis of greed, gambling, and un- 
veracity : 

The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them. 


Would they might vanish ‘as 
breath into the wind;’ but un- 
happily they are ulcers, and will 
leave permanent scars on the fair 
face of nature.’ 

A steamer, coasting the bay, put 
me ashore at Babbicombe, where I 
plunged ecstatically into the trans- 
lucent water of a sea-cove walled 
with lofty rocks, and swimming 
round a corner faced the beautiful 


sunny shadowy coast sweeping off 
towards Lyme Regis, red crags 


crested with green slopes and 
woods, every steep rock and crevice 
hung with foliage and broidered 
with creeping verdure, the little 
strand of Babbicombe, half-moon 
shaped and white as the moon, 
receiving kiss after kiss from the 
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purple sea, and over all a pure 
Italian sky. One great blot there 
was, one eyesore, a conspicuous 
headland hacked and torn away by 
quarrymen; and at Anstey’s Cove, 
across the hill, I found another 
headland undergoing the same 
treatment by the same wealthy 
lord-of-the-soil, One does not ex- 
actly censure this; still there are 
a few people who would rather not 
make money precisely thus, any 
more than by butchering or tavern- 
keeping. A walk over the hills 
brought me to a verge looking 
down into Anstey’s Cove where 
the red cliffs and tumbled fragments, 
crested and seamed with bright green 
sward, the pure sands, purple sea, 
sunny blue sky, seemed familiar 
as my birth-place, by reason of a 
little picture of the place by George 
Boyce on my wall athome. I was 
able at last to satisfy my curiosity 
as to the end of the headland, which 
lay outside of the picture; but I 
missed the man on horseback from 
the road and forgot for an instant 
that he must have passed a long 
while ago. An elderly man and 
his pretty little granddaughter were 
at the choice view-point where a 
block of stone lies on the bank by 
way of seat. They seemed to take 
little or no notice of the prospect, 
were come to meet the child’s 
mother who had gone down to the 
beach on some errand. The man 
lived only a mile or two away, but 
had not been here for I think he 
said ten years before to-day. He 
was a mason and had speculated in 
house-building, not to his gain, 
I understood; but some one else 
whom he named, some contractor, 
had made a lot of money, and on 
this he would have talked for 
hours. His eyes were turned in- 
wards and downwards, to his en- 
trails as Swedenborg would have 
said. This is the state of vast 
numbers around us, and held to be 
the right state for themtoo. I can- 
not think so. At all events these 
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are some of the men, with their 
zool. capital, their greediness and 
stupidity, who build Cockneyville- 
super-mare on every fair coast, 
with the co-operation of speculators, 
loan-societies, building - companies, 
cunning lawyers, gambling con- 
tractors and swindling money- 
brokers. The little local men com- 
monly lose their venture. There are 
some more rows of tawdry stucco, 
for the beau monde and its imita- 
tors, while the fashion lasts, to 
lounge and flirt and yawn away a 
part of its time in; while quieter 
folk, instead of a homely lodging, 
must pay three or four times as 
much for French varnish and gilt 
curtain rings with a hundred times 
worse food and attendance than of 
old and no kindness or gratitude. 
After a delightful spell of solitary 
freedom in the midst of beautiful 
scenery, I joined a swarm of 
masters and scholars in science, 
and we all made together for Kent’s 
Hole, a rather ugly slimy cavern 
burrowing and branching into the 


limestone bowels of a grovy hill. 
From hot sun and dusty hedgerows 
we stepped into an icy gloom dim- 


lit with numerous candles stuck 
against the dripping walls, on gluey 
stalagmites and heaps of quarried 
rubbish ; heard a geologic lecture, 
then wandered off through narrow 
passages, and peeped into dark 
holes, and out again to the hot air 
and cheerful daylight world. In 
these gloomy recesses under the 
slow incrustations of many thou- 
sand years are found bones of ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, cave-bears, 
and other monsters, and less deeply 
imbedded, tokens of the presence 
of human creatures like ourselves, 
bone needles, flint tools, and even 
some bones and skulls. 

Several men, I think three or 
four, dig and pick daily in this 
cavern, at the cost of the British 
Association, and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Pengelly of Tor- 
quay, who has now collected here- 
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from over 50,000 various bones, and 
kept account of the place and the 
depth where each was found. 

I don’t wonder that students of 
physical science are commonly long- 
lived, healthy, and cheerful. Their 
field of study, whatever it may be, 
is practically boundless. They ad- 
vance into it with sure and delibe- 
rate steps, adding particular expe- 
rience to experience, and at the 
same time gaining a wider interest 
in the general universe; while the 
pursuit in itself is amusing and 
full of expectation, and employs 
the senses along with the intellect. 
In the carriage for Exeter I fell in 
talk with a gentleman whose special 
study is entozoa, those queer little 
creatures that live and breed inside 
the bodies of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, and our own too, inhabit- 
ing the blood, muscles, liver, brain, 
&c., and there making out life in 
their own fashion without, in the 
majority of cases, it would seem, 
the least inconvenience to their 
landlord. Each of us lodges crowds 
of these, and it is very rarely that 
one turns troublesome ; they are by 
far more peaceable than an ordinary 
Irish tenantry. My scientific friend 
tells me that his experienced eyes 
never fail to see some entozoa in 
every dish of animal food that comes 
to table, and often a great many. 
‘When there are a great many, 
what do you do?’ ‘Eat ’em, if 
the meat be properly cooked. The 
odds are millions to one that no 
harm will come of it.’ Sometimes 
when he encounters an extra-large 
Distoma, or Spiroptera, or Cysticer- 
cus, he sets it aside on his plate, 
and not long ago totally refused a 
dish of mutton because it swarmed 
with Echinococci, and if a creature 
from the body of a sheep, cow, 
pig, be transferred alive into yours 
or mine the consequences might 
be serious. Such appearances at 
the dinner-table might make some 
people uncomfortable, but my friend 
proved no exception to the rule as 
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to men of science, being a merry 
fresh-complexioned man whose food 
clearly agreed with him. 

The universality of entozootic 
life makes one cease to care much 
about it. But trichinosis is a real 
and dreadful disease for all that, 
like hydrophobia, and though one 
may see no risk in eating a rasher 
or patting a dog there are certain 
precautions fit to be observed. My 
microscopical friend does not think 
the little beasts in the pig more 
dangerous than others; but ham, 
sausages, &c. are often eaten with 
slight cooking, whence come evils. 

Science it would seem is in hopes 
of being able to trace all the steps 
between an Entozoon and a Goethe, 
but long before it arrives at Goethe’s 
soul (pass me the old-fashioned 
phrase) science will find its instru- 
ments fail it, I imagine. 

Divide, combine, search, sift and pry ; 
Retort and microscope apply ; 

Light, electricity, explain, 

The earth, the sun, the blood, the brain: 
All’s thus and thus. But now declare 
Why things are right and things are fair; 
What's Duty ? Beauty? tell us whence 
Are Love, Truth, Hope, and Reverence ? 
But stay !—hast thou this last? If not, 
Tho’ thou couldst make the cold sea hot, 
In flying chariot Sirius reach, 

Full little couldst thou learn or teach. 

I am far from thinking, however, 
that our leaders in science wish to 
teach that there is nothing but 
matter; or that they suppose it 
possible for themselves, or for any 
man, to comprehend all phenomena 
physical and mental, or to know 
the innermost nature of any single 
thing. They say, as I take it, there 
are certain exact methods called 
scientific, of investigating any given 
subject; to some subjects these 
methods are found to be more ap- 
plicable, to others less; we will 
strictly apply these methods as far 
as we are able to every subject that 
presents itself. As soon as we 
clearly perceive them to be inappli- 
cable in any case (a perception 
which is an important element in 
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the pursuit of truth) we will cease 
our attempts in that particular 
direction. On the other hand, so 
long as our methods of investiga- 
tion show a real hold upon any 
subject and a fruitful relation to it, 
we will employ them with the ut- 
most simplicity and fearlessness,— 
truth (which is multiform and yet 
one) being safely left to protect her 
own interests. 

This, aw fond, is probably the 
attitude of the best scientific minds 
of our time. And yet there are, 
perhaps, some real dangers con- 
nected with the vastly increased 
activity of scientific investigation. 
First, a successful investigator is 
under the temptation of building up 
theories, top-heavy for the basis on 
which they are raised ; of forgetting 
that the most learned of men is still 
but a young pupil in the great school 
of nature. Secondly, one set or com- 
bination of facts may be so put for- 
ward as that they shall for a time 
take up a disproportionate share of 
attention, and throw out of balance 
many minds of thinking men, thus 
affecting, injuriously, the general 
health of public thought. Thirdly, 
the tone of scientific authority itself 
may be less reverent than it might 
be in presence of the wonders and 
mysteries (so unfathomed, so un- 
fathomable) of the universe, and 
man’s life therein. The Man of 
Science—I mean the Master in 
Science—should be exact, fearless, 
and profoundly reverent. Reve- 
rence, you may tell me, is a moral 
not an intellectual quality, but I 
own that to me it appearsthat moral 
and intellectual qualities are inse- 
parable, and that a masterly insight 
into nature is only possible to the 
reverent spirit. True Masters, in- 
deed, are always rare; but we have 
usually “ plenty of clever people, 
and a fair supply of able ones, and 
some of these are no more unwilling 
to wear the robe of ephemeral 
mastership, than the multitude is 
unwilling to confer it. 
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From Exeter to Moreton-Hamp- 
stead, on the eastern edge of Dart- 
moor, is no more than twelve miles 
as the bird flies, but hills intervene, 
and our railway took us three times 
the distance round about, winding 
at last among deep vales. Moreton 
(Moor-town) a grey old village, 
sent us on ina gig to Chagford, a 
smaller and greyer old village, with 
rude stone cottages straggling up- 
hill, and a few new brick houses of 
the meanest ugliness. To east and 
north rise woody hills, and westward 
the bare slopes and crest of Dart- 
moor, cheerful to-day in the sun- 
shine, but in bad weather gloomy, 
dreary, and desolate. In summer, 
we are told, folk say, ‘ Chagford, and 
what d’ye think o’t?’ in winter, 
‘ Chagford—Good Lord !’ Climbing 
Featherbed Lane, the dry course of 
a mountain stream, its rocks bor- 
dered with ferns, shaded with hazel 
and holly, we emerged a-top on the 
heather, and made for Castor Rock, 
one of those huge heaps of grey 
granite which dominate like ancient 
castles the broad expanses of Dart- 
moor, its slopesand ridges of heather, 
and its huge morasses whence flow a 
dozen rivers to all points of the com- 
pass. It was sultry in the vale, but 
not on Castor Rock. A strong and 
steady southerly breeze swept over 
purple heath and green fern-brake, 
blowing health and freshness into 
our blood. Broad sunny lights and 
shadows rested on the wide-spread 
loneliness. Far below we could see, 
winding through the waste, an 
avenue or double row of rude stones, 
whose origin and purpose are lost 
in antiquity, and in a seam fledged 
with coppice the infant Teign was 
leaping, invisible to us, but not in- 
audible, from pool to pool. A large 
and pure contentment infused itself 
into our souls, and we found nothing 
better for the time than to lie on 
Castor Rock, drinking in the soli- 
tude, the antique mystery, and the 
antumnal glory of the vast moorland. 
Descending, we failed not, as sworn 
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hydrophilists, to visit the Teign, 
where tall trees, mossy rocks, crys- 
tal pools, brimmed with green sha- 
dows, drew us into a mood of more 
gay and lyrical delight. On our 
drive back to Moreton we heard 
some anecdotes from a clergyman 
of the neighbourhood, of the people’s 
belief, at this day, in pixies, witches, 
and supernatural cures. ‘Seventh 
son of a seventh son,’ is a not un- 
common inscription, he said, on 
a herb-doctor’s signboard, and the 
herb-doctor’s patients are mainly 
treated by ‘charms’ of various 
kinds. 

It was nightfall when I quitted 
the train at Totnes station, and 
walked off alone along a dark bit 
of road under the stars, to enter a 
strange town,—a special delight ; 
turned a corner into the long, nar- 
row, roughly-paved High Street; 
downhill, to the poetic sign of The 
Seven Stars, a large old-fashioned 
hostel, with garden to the river; 
then, after choosing bed-room, out 
again for the never-to-be-omitted- 
when-possible immediate and rapid 
survey, by any sort of light, of the 
place not seen before since I was 
born. Uphill goes the steep, narrow 
street, crossed half way up by a 
deep arch bearing a house ; then the 
houses on each side jut over the 
side-path supported on stumpy stone 
pillars ; then I zigzag to the left, 
still upwards, and by and by come 
to the last house, and the last lamp, 
throwing its gleam on the hedge- 
rows and trees of a solitary country 
road. This last house is an old and 
sizable one, with mullioned win- 
dows, one of which is lighted, and 
on the blind falls a shadow from 
within of a woman sewing. The 
slight and placid movements of this 
figure, at once so shadowy and so 
real, so close at hand and so remote, 
are suggestive of rural contentment, 
a life of security and quietude ; but 
how different from this the facts may 
be. Inexhaustibly interesting to the 
imagination is any old edifice ; and 
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the nearest to my sympathies, the 
most touching, is neither church nor 
castle, but a dwelling-house, not a 
grand one but such as generations 
of stay-at-home sort of people have 
been born in, have lived in, and 
died in; every particle of its wood 
and stone, as it were, imbued with 
human life. No vast antiquity is 
needed; a hundred years does as 
well as a thousand; long dates only 
confuse and baffle the imagination. 
Enough if the house be evidently 
before our time, if men before us have 
lived and died there. Death is the 
great mystery, the true dignifier of 
Human Life. Where Death has 
been, as formerly where lightning 
struck, the ground is sacred. 

Next morning, I mounted to the 
castle-keep of Judael de Toitnais, 
through a wildly-tangled shrubbery, 
and from the mouldered battlements 
looked over Totnes’s grey slate roofs 
and gables, and the silvery Dart 
winding amongst wooded hills. 


Opposite, stood the tall, square, red 


sandstone tower of the old church, 
buttressed to the top, and with a 
secondary round turret running up 
from ground to sky near the centre 
of its north face, an unusual and 
picturesque feature. Then hied I 
to the churchyard, and beside it, in 
a rough back lane, saw an old low 
building, with an old low porch ; the 
old key was in the old iron-guarded 
door, and I entered, without ques- 
tion asked, the old Guildhall of the 
old town. Over the bench hung a 
board painted with the arms’ of 
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Edward VI., supported by lion and 
wyvern, ‘ Anno Domini, 1553,’ with 
motto, ‘Du et mond Droyit.’ The 
latticed windows looked into an 
orchard whoseapples almost touched 
the panes. It was a little hall with 
a little dark gallery at one end, for 
the mediswval public, and under 
this the barred loopholes for the 
medieval prisoners to peep through. 
But it is still in use, as testified by 
two modern cardson the walls: ‘This 
side, Plaintiff and Plaintiff's wit- 
nesses ;’ ‘This side, Defendant and 
Defendant’s witnesses.’ On the 
defendants’ side I found roughly cut 
on the wood panel, ‘R. P., 1633,’ 
but could not guess in what cause 
he appeared. 

No pleasanter change in travel 
from more or less fatiguing exercise, 
than the rest in motion of a river- 
steamboat, sliding from reach to 
reach of some easy-flowing stream, 
like that which bore us seven miles 
from the woody slopes of Totnes to 
the steeper hills of Dartmouth’s 
almost land-locked harbour, and 
again, from broader to narrower 
reaches, back again to Totnes. Then, 
bidding adieu to The Seven Stars, 
off started the Rambler once more 
on his favourite vehicle, sometimes 
called Irish tandem—namely, one 
foot before another ; striking off by 
field, park, meadow, and millpond 
for a certain hamlet obscurely lurk- 
ing somewhere among the swelling 
hills and deep lanes,—Dean Prior, 
the church and vicarage of old 
Robin Herrick. 
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LAISSEZ-FATRE. 


HE advisability of governmen- 
tal interference is often spoken 

of as being a simple question that 
lies at the very threshold of politi- 
cal philosophy—a sort of pons asi- 
norum, which all students have to 
cross, but which to any expert is so 
clear and lucid that the only won- 
der is, that it should ever have 
been a debated point. Those who 
are at all acquainted with the last 
few chapters of Mr. Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty, or, better still, with the 
bold and consistent speculations of 
the younger Humboldt, who states 
the theory of individuality in its 
most logical and abstract shape, 
and carries it out into its conclu- 
sions with almost geometrical pre- 
cision, consider the whole matter 
to have been long settled, the only 
question now left being, how far 
a principle, the general truth of 
which is incontestible, is to be 


rigidly applied in one or two parti- 


cular details. 

What is generally known as the 
advanced theory of the subject may 
be briefly stated. The highest per- 
fection of the human race is that 
condition in which we find the most 
full and complete development of 
the characteristic faculties of its 
individual members. But, if the 
faculties of the individual are to 
reach their highest perfection, he 
must be absolutely exempted from 
subjection to any system of routine, 
such as is of necessity involved 
in all governmental action. Such 
absolute exemption from any inter- 
ference upon the part of Govern- 
ment being a practical impossibility 
—for murders and other such acts, 
however productive of extreme in- 
dividuality they may be, must be 
repressed—it remains to determine 
the limits within which govern- 
mental interference must be con- 
fined. It can easily be shown that 


Government will do best to confine 
itself to the task of securing the 
negative welfare of the citizens. 
All that is requisite on the part of 
the State is that it should protect 
the persons and the property of its 
members. Any attempts made by 
Government to promote the positive 
welfare of the governed are sure, 
in the long run, to prove abortive. 
Men are the best judges of their 
own interests. Governmental su- 
perintendence does more harm than 
good. It checks the free and legi- 
timate expansion of individual 
industry, and fosters habits of de- 
pendence and listlessness. We 
must not judge of a nation by the 
analogy of a flock of sheep under 
the diligent care of a shepherd, but 
must hold that the true ideal of a 
nation is a body of individuals, who 
are bound together by a common 
organisation, taking the shape of 
an army to repel invaders, and of a 
police force to repress assault and 
robbery ; and who, being thus pro- 
tected from all actual injury, pursue 
their own interests uninterruptedly, 
guided each by his own lights. 
Such, in brief, and subject to cer- 
tain slight exceptions, is the theory 
of Humboldt’s Sphere and Duties of 
Government, of Mr. Mill’s Liberty, 
and of Mr. Spencer’s admirable 
essay on The Dangers of Over 
Legislation. 

Some years ago, it was a com- 
mon charge to prefer against Eng- 
lishmen that they were so lost in 
the concrete as to be utterly bewil- 
dered by the slightest approach to 
an abstraction. The difficulty, it 
has been said, with which free 
trade had to contend was not so 
much the selfishness of particular 
and individual interests, as the fact 
that the mass of Englishmen were 
perfectly awake to the immediate 
national loss incurred by the re- 
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moval of an import duty, and to 
the immediate depression of local 
trade, caused by the abolition of a 
quasi-monopoly, while they failed to 
grasp the abstract truths contained 
in the laws of production and of ex- 
change, or to follow the chain of 
reasoning which, commencing with 
these laws, ends of necessity in the 
establishment of the principles of 
free trade. Similarly, the mercan- 
tile theory held its own for a long 
time. A guinea was a tangible and 
concrete fact. A man who had a 
guinea could go with it and get 
what he wanted; without it he 
could get nothing. From this it 
was of course clear that the maxi- 
mum of wealth was only another 
name for the maximum number of 
guineas. In the face of such unde- 
niable facts, the speculations of 
political economists upon the nature 
of wealth in the abstract hardly 
deserved attention, and such mean- 
ing as they had, if indeed they had 
any, was not worth the trouble in- 
Things 


volved in its discovery. 
have much changed since the days 
when political economy was to 
Englishmen a terra incognita, and 


its methods of reasoning were 
looked upon with distrust. A re- 
action of unnecessary strength has 
set in. The writings of a long line 
of political economists have fami- 
liarised Englishmen with the ab- 
stract method of reasoning. An 
abstraction no longer presents any 
difficulty. Whether right or wrong, 
applicable or inapplicable, it is the 
only method of viewing a fact. No 
matter how complicated the sub- 
ject, how manifold and intricate its 
relations, how subtle and varied its 
laws, the most popular writer upon 
it, the thinker of most authority 
and influence, is the man who, with 
or without a competent knowledge, 
can string together in logical se- 
quence a certain number of abstract 
propositions, and produce a treatise 
clear and intelligible of itself from 
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beginning to end, and as closely as 
possible resembling a demonstration 
in Euclid. Itis strange to consider 
how unwarranted a hold these rash 
abstractions have taken upon the 
national mind. The form of the 
reasoning has become everything, 
the matter nothing; and any argu- 
ment is at once accepted, if it be 
only exhibited in the shape, A is B, 
and therefore Cis D. There can 
be no better instance of this than 
the ready assent which has been 
given to the theorems of Malthus. 
If population increases geome- 
trically, and if food increases 
arithmetically, population must 
ultimately outstrip food. The 
terseness and clearness of the de- 
monstration has made us forget how 
very inadequate are the generalisa- 
tions which form the premisses, and 
how little ground we have for as- 
suming that they will hold true 
under all possible conditions of 
human life. 

If we examine the arguments 
which lie at the basis of the theory 
that Government ought as closely 
as possible to limit its functions to 
the preservation of the negative 
welfare of the citizens, we shall find 
good reason to suspect that they 
consist of certain abstract views of 
the constitution of society, based 
upon an over-hasty generalisation ; 
that they are more clear than true, 
and more consistent with themselves 
than applicable to the facts which 
they represent. 

It is said that people manage 
their own affairs best for themselves; 
that the stimulus of individual in- 
terests leads to better results than 
does governmental supervision ; 
that centralisation of all kinds is 
costly, oppressive, and inefficient, 
devoid of energy, and subject to 
corruption and abuses. Railways, 
it is urged, telegraphs, insurance 
offices, dockyards, in short all un- 
dertakings except schools, in which 
case the consumer is ipso facto no 
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judge of the article which he pur- 
chases, flourish much best in private 
hands. Caveat emptor is a rule to 
which the politician must absolutely 
adhere, if the nation is to be really 
prosperous. To this great political 
maxim all experience—of which 
Mr. Spencer has collected a great 
deal—bears uniform witness. 

The second great argument used 
in support of the limitation of the 
functions of Government is that 
all governmental superintendence 
is destructive of individuality. 
The highest condition, it is said, 
of human existence is that in which 
all the faculties find their most com- 
plete and full development. But 
development must come from within 
and not from without. It must be 
a process of spontaneous growth, 
obedient to its own laws alone. 
Human character must be judged 
by the analogy ofa plant. It springs 
up asa flower. To attempt to im- 
prove it or to change it, is to kill it. 
To attempt to prematurely force 


its growth, is ultimately to stunt 


and cripple it. Hence it follows 
that the effect of any governmental 
action, however wisely and bene- 
volently planned and _ exercised, 
must be absolutely prejudical. Even 
in governmental schools the same 
system of education must be applied 
to all alike, although it is impossible 
that it should be equally suited to 
the capacities and to the require- 
ments of all. Education itself, were 
such a course possible, would fare 
best and produce the most brilliant 
results, if left entirely in private 
hands. Certain, at any rate, it is, 
that if the State is to undertake the 
office of teacher, it must strictly 
confine itself to the exposition of 
positive facts, absolutely refraining 
from the inculcation of any doctrine 
calculated to give a colour to young 
ideas, or in any way to guide or 
direct the free individuality in its 
process of expansion. But, even if 
the State refrains from all action 
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calculated, however slightly, to pre- 
judice the individuality of its mem- 
bers, there are still, says Mr. Mill, 
great dangers to encounter, and 
difficulties to overcome. Society in 
the most unreasonable and unre- 
flecting manner has pronounced its 
verdict against individuality, and 
consistently does its best to trample 
it out. The influence of society is 
steadily tending to bring us to a 
Chinese level of dead uniformity, 
and the adherent of the individual- 
istic philosophy must fight against 
this unwholesome force of popular 
opinion, with hand and with foot 
and with voice and with everymeans 
in his power. 

These two great arguments are so 
popular and so universally recog- 
nised as to deserve very careful 
attention. I must confess that they 
have always seemed to myself more 
formidable in the show than in the 
reality. The ideal state of society 
sketched by Humboldt and by Mr. 
Mill gleams upon paper with all the 
beauty of a fairyland. We have to 
picture to ourselves a state of things 
in which men have become perfectly 
wise and perfectly good, by the 
simple process of being let entirely 
alone. Individual intelligence is so 
keen that commercial fraud of any 
kind is an impossibility ; toleration 
so universal that a man respects 
and almost admires his neighbour 
for consistently acting upon prin- 
ciples of the immorality of which he 
is himself convinced. The State 
provides for all an education which, 
while it thoroughly stocks the mind 
with carefully verified facts, scru- 
pulously leaves it free to form its 
own opinion upon every subject. 
Everywhere we find the most per- 
fect liberty of thought and of action. 
As long as a man refrains from in- 
juring the person and the property 
of his neighbours, he may do exactly 
as he likes. Under so happy a 
régime individuality is perpetually 
expressing itself in higher and more 
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beautiful forms, and the infinite 
capabilities of human nature work 
themselves out to the full. Un- 
fortunately, as soon as we come to 
examine the details, the whole pic- 
ture slowly melts away. 

In the first place, it is a very 
doubtful matter whether the pro- 
position, that each man is the best 
judge of his own interests, is to be 
unhesitatingly accepted, although it 
is generally assumed to be absolutely 
true. A man is the best judge of his 
own interests in those cases only 
where he has some special know- 
ledge. Acountry gentleman can buy 
his own horses, but he must take the 
qualifications of his physician upon 
trust, and he is absolutely incompe- 
tent to decide upon the solvency of 
a company in which he may wish to 
take shares, or of an insurance office 
in which he may wish to effect 
a policy. Hence to him the gua- 
rantee of the College of Surgeons, 
or—assuming the existence of such 
a functionary—of a governmental 


inspector of joint-stock companies, 
is invaluable, and well worth the 
slight extra taxation which may be 


involved, and the inappreciable 
cheek upon liberty, individuality, 
and free enterprise which may be 
entailed. Because a man is the best 
judge of his own interests in the 
limited and special sense in which 
a sailor is the best judge of a ship, 
and a cobbler of a shoe, we must not 
assume that he is omniscient, and 
is the best judge of his own interests 
in every case :—vne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam. And from this I should wish 
to. deduce the rule,—that it is the 
duty of Government to indirectly pro- 
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tect the persons and property of its 
subjects, by exercising a power of tu- 
spection over all such matters aud 
undertakings as clearly affect the wel- 
Fave of the majority of the nation, and 
for a sound judgment upon which 
special or professional knowledge is 
required." 

It will naturally be asked, what 
limitations are to be made, and 
where is the line to be drawn in the 
application of this principle? If 
the State inspects insurance offices 
and banks, is it also to inspect 
registry offices for educational or 
domestic employment, and to exa- 
mine the accounts of mercantile 
firms in the behalf of sleeping part- 
ners? When State supervision 
once begins, where is it to stop? 
Such an objection does not in any 
way disprove the validity of our 
principle. ‘ There are many points 
which legislation must decide, but 
which apparently might be decided 
as well one way as the other: as 
whether forty stripes are to be 
inflicted or forty save one.’ Go- 
vernment must draw the line in 
question to the best of its ability, 
imposing the restriction of its su- 
pervision where it seems necessary, 
and suffering it to become a dead 
letter where it is no longer needed. 
I doubt whether the strongest 
advocate of the limitation of the 
functions of Government would as- 
sert that the progress made in the 
cause of freedom, individuality, and 
liberty would counterbalance the 
loss of public security and the injury 
done to the general welfare, if such 
restrictions were removed as the 
proof-mark upon gun-barrels, or the 


1A Middlesex jury have but recently advised that Government should inspect 


locomotive boilers. 
more pertinent :— 


I subjoin an “extract from the American papers which is still 


Exprostve Lamps.—The number of serious accidents, numbering from four to 
five weekly, arising from the explosion of kerosene lamps is attracting general atten- 


tion in America. 


The New York Board of Health are taking steps to prosecute rigor- 


ously every violation of ordinance forbidding the sale of dangerous illuminating 


fluids. 
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Acts regulating the transactions of 
pawnbrokers. A gentleman can 
change his tailor, and a poor man 
his bootmaker; but a gentleman 
needs to have his life protected 
against the dishonesty of gunsmiths, 
and a poor man his property against 
the dishonesty of pawnbrokers. 
It needs very little common sense 
to see that there are some trades 
and occupations which the State 
may leave entirely alone, and others 
where it is imperative, in behalf of 
the public, that it should interfere.' 

But, it may be said, and is, the 
presence of perfectly free competi- 
tion is ultimately the best guarantee 
of excellence. Here we are apt to 
be so carried away by the abstract 
ideas involved in the argument as 
to lose sight of the qualification 
contained in the word ‘ ultimately,’ 
and which in the interest of one 
side of the argument it is very 
desirable to ignore. Of course the 
question of time does not affect the 
abstract truth of the theorems of 
political economy, and economists 
in their demonstrations disregard 
the element of time altogether. 
But, when we come to consider how 
far the abstract truths of political 
economy find their expression in 
facts, then we can no longer afford 
to overlook the qualification due to 
the element of time. When we say 
that free competition must ulti- 
mately rid the market of inferior 
goods, we forget that life is often 
too short for fraud to be properly 
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exposed. Honesty would be the 
best policy, and the interests of 
buyer and of seller would be iden- 
tical, if we all lived for some two 
or three hundreds of years. As it 
is, life is so short that it is often 
the most “tucrative course for the 
vendor to pursue a quick career of 
what practically amounts to fraud, 
and then to retire upon his gains 
and leave the buyer in the lurch. 
And hence it is that no amount of 
politico-economical demonstrationin 
any way affects the practical value 
of the proposition that Government 
ought to protect the buyer in those 
cases where the consequences of his 
own ignorance may involve serious 
injury to his person or his property. 
The public must be protected 
against fraudulent loan and insu- 
rance offices, and more especially 
those evil-doers must be extirpated 
who prey upon the misery of their 
fellow-creatures by the sale of 
worthless specifics for severe dis- 
eases. Free competition between 
members of the recognised medical 
corporation and those beyond its 
pale may or may not have all the 
advantages attributed to it by 
political economists, but these ad- 
vantages must not be allowed in 
excuse of large profits made by the 
wholesale murder of the ignorant 
and the poor. Our position will 
only be fortified if we consider who 
are the advocates of the rule caveat 
emptor.2 An honest silver-smith 
looks upon the Hall-mark as a 


1 T cannot refrain from quoting in ertenso the following passage :—‘There are many 
actions which under some circumstances are wrong, and others not; and as in- 
dividuals cannot estimate their true character, they require that it should be estimated 
for them. These functions are discharged by what, using the title in a large sense, 
we may term “the Police.” The exact province of this Police cannot be regulated 
beforehand. We cannot say, for instance, what @s and what is not a just cause of 
suspicion. All great branches of industry affect the public so much that the public has 
a right to control them. Thus the supervision of the Police over the sale of bread is 
justifiable because the price and quality of bread affects the whole community. Again, 
the Police has to regulate all such things as roads or bridges, the construction of 
which benefits all, but does not fall under the province of any one.’—Mr. T. C. Sandars’ 
résumé of The Philosophy of Right. 

* In the East of London a brisk trade is driven in sham life-buoys, made of rushes 
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benefit and a security to the seller 
as well as to the buyer. When 
some notorious failure has ruined 
some hundreds of families, it is not 
the most respectable or the most 
prosperous division of the City i in- 
terests that is so loud in its praises 
of the blessings of unrestricted 
commercial enterprise. The City 
article in many newspapers is often 
written in the tone of a man who 
regards the investments of the 
public as the legitimate and abso- 
lute property of the commercial 
world, and who considers that ‘ in- 
creased commercial activity ’—by 
which is to be understood increased 
activity in speculation—more than 
compensates for ‘ temporary depres- 
sion and individual losses ’—by 
which is to be understood an 
amount of private misery and ruin 
which political economists may 


ignore, but which a wise Govern- 
ment ought as far as possible to 
render an impossibility. 

Lastly, even if we altogether put 


out of sight the duty of Govern- 
ment to interfere between buyer 
and seller in such cases as those 
which we have described, yet we 
shall still find that there are certain 
great undertakings which concern 
the interests of all alike, but which 
it is not the especial province of 
any one in particular to manage 
and to control in the general in- 
terest. Mr. Spencer strikes one 
note when he speaks of the dangers 
of over-legislation, and quite another 
when he talks of railway misma- 
nagement. Surely the steadily in- 
creasing business and income, and 
the steadily decreasing charges 
and almost absolute security of the 
General Post Office, are a sufficient 
answer to those who deprecate the 
assumption by Government of func- 
tions of general utility. Public 


and shavings. 


ment buy more gun-barrels than life-buoys. 
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opinion has expressed itself deci- 
dedly upon the question whether it 
is or is not advisable in the interests 
of the community at large that Go- 

vernment should take to itself the 
management of telegraphs, remov- 
ing them from the mismanagement 
of ¢ those companies who, in the en- 


joyment of a practical monopoly, 


have grossly neglected the public 
interests, and guarded themselves 
against the possibility of complaint 
by refusing to contract for a 
message except upon the express 
stipulation that no complaints shall 
be preferred. In the case of rail- 
ways, postal and telegraph service, 
and similar large undertakings of 
general interest—we may add gas 

and water-w orks, and cemeteries— 
the influence of competition is al- 
together absent. Hardly any one 
denies that Government ought to 
exercise some sort of control over 
such undertakings, such as for 
example that given by the Railway 
Act of 1844. But, if we once admit 
the principle that governmental 
interference is allowable, the only 
question that remains is how far it 
is advisable that it should be carried, 
and whether it is not better and 
more satisfactory in the long 
run for Government to take the 
entire management of such matters 
into its own hands. The only good 
argument of which [I am aware 
against such a course is that of 
Mr. Hudson, who has expressed his 
belief that Government would in 
such a case have more upon its 
hands than it could manage. Mr. 
Hudson’s great experience gives 
great weight to his opinion; but 
still it is an opinion only, and does 
not render the experiment impos- 
sible, especially if it be made gra- 
dually. On the other hand it may 
be urged that an economy would 


Caveat emptor would be a more suitable inscription for such articles 
than is the ‘ warranted solid cork’ which they always bear 


But then members of Parlia- 
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be effected highly conducive to the 
public interest. The energy of per- 
sonal supervision may enable an 
individual proprietor or a firm of 
proprietors to outbid Government ; 
but Government can outbid joint- 
stock companies under the manage- 
ment of a board: and, putting out 
of question the diminished cost of 
management, it must be remem- 
bered that Government is content 
if it can pay the expenses of working 
the concern, and need not squeeze 
the public to provide a dividend for 
shareholders.’ 

From these considerations I 
should wish to deduce the rule— 
that in all large undertakings which 
undeniably affect the interest of the 
public, and which by their very mag- 
nitude render competition impossible, 
it is advisable that the management 
should belong to Government, rather 
than to an irresponsible body of 
shareholders whose interests are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the 
general public: and it must be un- 
derstood that this rule is to be ac- 
cepted quite independently of any 
question whether the working of such 
undertakings by joint-stock companies, 
as at present, can be shown to involve 
no actual and direct danger to the 
persons and property of the public, 
such as was spoken of in the principle 
Jirst laid down. 

We will now turn to the second 
of the two great arguments used by 
the advocates of the laissez-faire 
theory of government, namely that 
it is well to reduce governmental 
interference to a minimum, inas- 
much as individuality is the greatest 
of all goods, and governmental in- 
terference is injurious to individu- 
ality. Put in a more definite and 
practical shape the doctrine amounts 
pretty much to this—that Govern- 
ment must on no account interfere 
with the free publication, and ex- 
pression, and inculeation upon 
others, of opinions of which it dis- 
approves, or with actions which 
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upon moral grounds it would con- 
demn, unless it can be shown that 
such opinions or actions produce 
direct injury to either person or 
property, such as is ordinarily cog- 
nisable by the criminal law. We 
will briefly consider some of the 
leading arguments which have been 
adduced in support of this position. 

In the first place we must endea- 
vour to attach some meaning to the 
word ‘individuality.’ A man’s in- 
dividuality ought to mean the sum 
total of those points wherein he dif- 
fers from other men, when they are 
considered not as distinguishing him 
from other men, but rather as form- 
ing and constituting his own pecu- 
liar character. The old logical rules 
that clear definition is identical with 
distinct division, and that perfect 
opposition can only be between con- 
tradictories, are very pertinent. 
Where the maximum of individu- 
ality obtains, there we shall find the 
maximum number of absolutely dis- 
tinct types of character. The in- 


dividuality of the just man only 


exists as such when he is actually 
contrasted with the unjust man, and 
the individuality of the hero only 
shows itself when we contrast him 
with the coward. And from this it 
follows most clearly that the exis- 
tence of absolute individuality is 
far from being a very desirable thing, 
and that, if non-intervention on the 
part of Government tends to pro- 
duce such individuality, then such 
non-intervention is unwise and ill- 
judged. Using the word ‘ individu- 
ality’ in a narrower sense, we may 
say that a certain amount of in- 
dividuality is essential for that sub- 
division of the higher kinds of 
labour which is the motive force 
and the characteristic of all civilisa- 
tion. It is well that men’s tastes 
should so far differ as to lead them 
to keenly follow out different pur- 
suits, and to a certain extent dif- 
ferent modes of life. It is this kind 
of individuality that is requisite if a 
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man is to achieve any eminence, or 
to leave his mark upon the acts or 
the thoughts of his age. We are 
tempted to multiply instances, 
George William Hegel and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the Rajah Brooke and 
Dr. Livingstone, George Stephenson 
and Mr. Browning, Cavour and 
Mons. Nélaton, Mr. Peabody and 
Lord Townshend, have each and all 
of them done a work the value of 
which is incalculable, and which in 
all human probability no one else 
could have done as well. The truth 
contained in potta nascitur non fit 
holds good of all great pursuits. If 
this be what we are to understand 
by individuality, then it is certain 
that the possession of individuality 
among its citizens is the highest 
of all national goods; and it is also 
equally certain that no Government 
would ever endeavour to repress it, 
and that any governmental action, 
short of oriental despotism, de- 
signed to repress it. would be, and 
would deserve to oe, ludicrously 
unsuccessful. On the other hand a 
man’s individuality may, and often 
does, take a shape directly and 
avowedly antagonistic to the better 
interests of the more reasonable 
portion of society. Vice is multi- 
form and manifold, and gives great 
scope for new combinations and in- 
genious conceptions. A man’s indi- 
viduality may take the form of habi- 
tual drunkenness, or of confirmed 
and deliberate profligacy, or he may 
be a professional gambler, living 
well upon his gains, or (in default of 
12 & 13 Vict. c. 92) he may devote 
his whole energies to cock-fighting. 
Here we have a type of individu- 
ality which in the general interest 
Government, if it can, is bound to 
suppress. It is not true that such 
Suppression is an impossibility. 
Bull-baiting is no longer extant, 
prize-fighting is dying fast, cock- 
fighting goes on in secret, but is 
almost always detected. Could 
Government purify the turf, or 
VOL, I.—wNO, I. NEW SERIES. 
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could it, if it chose, put a stop to 
racing altogether? Those whose 
answer is no, must recollect that 
the friends of bull-baiting once gave 
asimilaranswer. Neither is it true 
that a vice suppressed by govern- 
mental interference only lies latent. 
Such a statement is opposed to the 
psychological theory of habit, and 
to all experience. Men soon cease 
to desire an enjoyment which is out 
of their reach. A great deal of 
mistaken talk goes on upon the 
assumption that it is beyond the 
power of Government to check vice. 
Of course no Government can check 
for once and for ever all forms of 
human obliquity. But there are 
certain gross forms of depravity 
which express themselves in a pal- 
pable shape: and these a deter- 
mined Government can check, and 
ought to check. They require 
money, if they are to be successfully 
carried on; and a severe fine will 
soon bring them to an end. The 
danger which individuality incurs 
from such action on the part of 
Government is purely imaginary. 
The progress of humanity will be as 
little affected by the closing of the 
bank at Homburg as it was when 
the hells in St. James’s put up their 
shutters. 

And from all this I should wish 
to deduce the following rule,—that 
it is the duty of Government to re- 
press all such acts as involve open and 
defiant scandal to ordinary morality. 

The limits which this principle 
needs in its application 2re a matter 
of common sense. Government 
cannot prevent gambling in private 
houses, but it can imprison a man 
who openly keeps a faro table. It 
cannot stop deer-stalking, but it can 
and ought to stop the wanton and 
vulgar cruelty of pigeon matches. 
Similarly it could, if it liked, com- 
plete the work which it began so 
well in the Haymarket, although it 
cannot hope to stamp out immo- 
rality altogether. 

G 
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It is hard to see why certain 
national vices are not severely dealt 
with, unless it be that they are sup- 
ported by powerful and moneyed 
interests. The majority of the na- 
tion have a clear interest in their 
suppression. The opinion of the 
lower orders upon the question of a 
permissive bill is as well marked 
and distinct as is the opinion of 
that powerful electioneering body, 
the publicans. 

Turning from actions to opinions 
and the expression of opinions, the 
functions of Government can be 
laid down with equal clearness. I 
cannot but think that Government 
has the right, as it has the power, 
to check the sale of books and pic- 
tures, and the delivery of public 
speeches and addresses, as it may 
from time to time think advisable. 
Here we shall find it more difficult 
than before to exactly determine 
the limits within which our prin- 
ciple is to be applied, although it is 
perfectly easy for common sense to 
settle the limits upon each parti- 
cular occasion. Of course obscenity 
will always pretend that it is legiti- 
mate art, and that it must not be 
stifled or nipped in the bud; and 
similarly the grossest and lowest 
forms of quackery will always 
shelter themselves under the pre- 
tended veil of new scientific truth. 
But such an imposture is easily to 
be detected. Governmental inter- 
ference would only be exercised in 
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extreme cases. The questio juris 
is admitted. The questio facti re- 
mains for a jury. To say that if 
a jury once begin to hand over to 
the law the publishers of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, the next day will see 
Mr. Swinburne in prison and the 
hangman burning Dryden, is simply 
absurd. Because we do not allow 
a vulgar and untruthful lecturer to 
inflame the evil passions of Orange- 
men and the indignation of Ca- 
tholics, it by no means follows that 
polemical discussion is at an end. 
And similarly it is perfectly easy to 
distinguish a legitimate medical 
treatise from certain detestable imi- 
tations. With regard to philoso- 
phical and theological discussion, 
we need raise no imaginary dangers. 
We need not in the present day 
fear lest governmental interference 
should suppress valuable truth. To 
refer to the story of Galileo is as 
absurd as to evoke the shadow of 
Jeffries in support of a proposal to 
abolish irresponsible judges. The 
principle for which I contend is,— 
that the interests of truth are now 
sufficiently advanced for Government 
to safely assume the censorship of 
literature and of art, and to re- 
press the publication and sale of 
works of literature and of art, 
and the public expression of opi- 
1000 ius, which it judges to be directly 
offensive to common decency and mo- 
rality, or to be directly subversive of 
the public peace.’ I cannot but be- 


‘I wish that any advocate of liberty of the press in its most absolute shape would 
take the trouble to read from beginning to end a number of The Illustrated Police 


News 


In default of such patience let him attentively consider the two columns of ad- 


vertisements contained in each number, and ask himself whether a little police super- 


vision is not desirable. 


The advertisements of the most delectable sporting papers 


fall far short of the abominations which will here meet his eye. 


Then, again, advocates of Malthusianism in its most hasty and ill-judged shape, 
draw up small compendia for the practical use of the enlightened, and distribute them 
by the penny post among maid-servants, boys at college, and the sixth form in public 


schools. 
quack doctors and Jew money-lenders. 


Social reformers fall into bad company when they adopt the tactics of 


When I was at Oxford my college wis deluged with these circulars. But I was 
advised that legal proceedings would be difficult and ineffectual. This, I cannot 


but think, should not be. 
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lieve that the admitted evils which 
such a censorship would obviate 
are far greater than any danger 
which it involves to the interests of 
free discussion. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish between a writer whose 
opinions, however new and strange, 
are dictated by a bona fides in the 
cause of truth, and a purveyor of 
offal; and if we are to hold that 
Government is not sufficiently wise 
to recognise such a distinction, we 
had better deny the efficacy of 
government in any shape, and give 
our adherence to absolute pes- 
simism. 

If we abandon details, and consider 
the laissez-faire theory of Govern- 
ment as a whole, we shall see that 
it once had greater value, and called 
for greater “attention, than at pre- 
sent. Historically it arose as a 
protest against unwise restrictions 
by which trade was undeniably 
hampered, and freedom of thought 
and of opinion greatly checked, ail- 
though not so greatly as is gene- 
-rally believed. And it is now as 


unwise to use the abstract argu- 
ment of laissez-faire against all 


governmental interference what- 
ever, as it would be to appeal to 
the principles embodied in the Bill 
of Rights in supportofa similar posi- 
tion. Year by year men grow wiser 
and more tolerant, and year by year 
there is less need to dread undue 
and unwise interference on the part 
of a Government which, in Eng- 
land certainly, is the close reflex of 
the common sense and better opi- 
nion of the more intelligent portion 
of the community. The advocates 
of the laissez-faire theory are car- 
ried away by the strength of an 
over-abstract generalisation, first 
shaped in times and under circum- 
stances which were very unlike the 
present, and the knowledge of 
which is fast becoming a matter of 
history. They seem, perhaps un- 
consciously to themselves, to hold 
that it is the first duty of a patriot 
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to assume his Government to be in 
the wrong, until it can be abso- 
lutely demonstrated that it is im 
the. right. They forget that the 
ideas of the French revolution 
have done their work, and are in- 
applicable to the existing order of 
things. Almost all necessary de- 
struction is over, and true Libe- 
ralism will soon express itself in 
the form of a desire for reorganisa- 
tion, rather than in abstract decla- 
mation against dead evils. We have, 
all of us, quite as much liberty as we 
want, and perhaps even more than 
is good. 

If we consider the question from 
the stand-point afforded by moral 
philosophy, we shall, whatever ‘be 
our system of morals, find ourselves 
landed in the same conclusion. 
On utilitarian principles, which, 
waiving all question as to whether 
utility be the highest possible moral 
standard, are still, in cases where 
morality is not at stake, the only 
possible criterion by which to guide 
our actions, it is matter of demon- 
stration that Government has a 
right to curb the pleasures of the 
few in behalf of the better interests 
of the many. I leave to Mr. Mill the 
task of reconciling the principles of 
his Essay on Liberty with those of 
his treatise On Utilitarianism. I 
cannot but think that they are irre- 
concilable. If a majority of the 
population are convinced that their 
happiness will be greatly promoted 
by restrictions upon the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, their wishes, if 
they take a reasonable form, must 
over-ride the desires of a minority, 
who desire the liberty of sitting in 
a public-house all day. There is 
no fear lest the over-zeal of tee- 
totalism should abolish the liquor 
traffic altogether, but there is great 
national danger in the absolutely 
unrestricted liquor traffic which at 
present goes on. We must weigh 
a certain against a highly con- 
tingent evil, and decide which is 
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the greater. As democracy ad- 
vances, interference with the so- 
called liberties of the few in the 
behalf of all becomes more and 
more advisable, and more and more 
possible, and—which is most im- 
portant—more and more inevitable. 
We seem to be but just awakening 
to the fact that, behind and below 
all forms, the true meaning of de- 
mocracy is a wise and strong Go- 
vernment, resolutely working out 
the good of the masses. The work- 
ing classes of England seem to me 
to be in advance of our political 
philosophers. 

If on the other hand we aban- 
don the utilitarian stand-point, and 
assert that Government ought as 
far as possible to be the expression 
of certain definite moral concep- 
tions—a view which after lying 
dormant from the time of Aristotle, 
has at last vigorously reasserted 
itself in Germany—we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that Government 
must not confine its attention to 
the lower interests merely of the 
governed, but must in addition, 
both directly and indirectly, en- 
deavour to promote their highest 
welfare. The State ought to be, 
and is, the realisation of man’s best 
and highest reason, the embodiment 
of all that he holds to be good and 
true. And such, in the main, all 
States are, and have been. To carp 
at individual defects is mere little- 
mindedness. We ought rather to 
recognise the one common prin- 
ciple of sound reason—a material 
capable of being wrought out into 
many forms—and in virtue of which 
the worst governed State is still a 
State. ‘The existence of cripples 
need not prevent our recognition of 
the principle of life.’ 

It is strange to see, as the general 
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elections come round, how little 
Englishmen appreciate and sympa- 
thise with what will one day be 
recognised as the most important 
political questions. Government 
by parties has a tendency to unduly 
exalt comparatively unimportant 
matters, and to make us lose sight 
of the great duties of the State in 
the settlement of the little difficulty 
as to who is to take the helm for 
the next eighteen months. But 
little by little power is passing into 
the hands of the working classes, 
and the course of eyents seems to 
show that it is the working classes 
after all who have the broadest and 
the wisest views of the sphere and 
duties of Government. They know 
best the amount of good which a 
wise administration could work out 
for them, and do not love the 
cynical point of view, too common 
among their employers, that social 
evils are a Camarina which we must 
notattempttodrainaway.'! Extreme 
as their notions may perhaps be, 
they none the less teach us a good 
lesson. A man must have over- 
balanced his mind with his own ab- 
stractions, and have lost all hold 
upon practical truth, when he has 
given his adherence to a political 
philosophy which teaches him that 
it is unwise for Government to at- 
tempt, and impossible for it to do, 
that which, if he could, he would 
do single-handed with his whole 
heart and strength. We have in 
the widest sense a duty to our 
neighbours, and we have also a 
voice in the making of the laws. 
Surely we are to blame if we do not 
invoke the aid of Government to 
strengthen our hands in our en- 
deavours to work out for others and 
for ourselves that which we honestly 
believe to be wise and good, and to 





' Working men especially remember the abolition of the truck system. (1 & 2 W. 


4. ¢. 37.) 


And yet speakers at our Social Science Congresses would have us believe 


that Government cannot interfere in behalf of the Devon and Somerset labourer who 


hus to receive one half of his wages in cider. 
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do batile with that which we know 
to be evil. 

It is a misfortune that that por- 
tion of the community which makes 
its living by the poverty, the misery, 
and often by the sin of its fellow- 
creatures, should be able to quote 
the utterances of our great political 
philosophers in its favour. It is 


easily to be understood that there 
are certain persons and certain 
classes who will always deprecate 
the least interference on the part of 
Government, and will raise the cry 
that commerce is paralysed, and 
that the liberties of the subject 
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are in peril. These gentlemen owe 
their best thanks to the laissez-faire 
philosophy. Those who are, and 
those who one day may be their 
victims, will probably give their ad- 
herence to a system of philosophy 
older than the theory of laissez-faire, 
and if less abstract certainly not 
less thoughtful, which teaches us 
that, beyond the mere security of 
person and property, Government 
owes to the governed a wise and 
earnest supervision over the ‘ heal- 
thy substantial business of the 
details of living.’ 


R. W. 
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PROTEUS. 


A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interposed, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the green earth, and in the mind of man. 


I, 


Sore in blank boundless darkness, dimly bright, 
‘The hornéd moon hangs o’er the viewless sea, 
Whose spell-bound wavering lips wash fitfully 

Up the black shingle in whisperings of crisp light. 

Lonely I stand—the midnight’s eremite, 

Whilst mine awed sea-ward gaze goes wistfully 
Into the darkness face to face with me, 
The darkness where the sea is, and the night. 
And lo! I feel it coming again, again— 
Up from the waves as Proteus did of old. 

Ah, wert Thou like that old God of the main 

To whom we cry ‘ Unveil’ for ever in vain, 
Formless Desire, which no eye may behold, 

No hands of ours can weary, and no spell chain! 


Il. 


Ah, bosom-friend ! familiar Mystery ! 
Oh Lurer with veiled face! oh Comforter ! 
One Spirit of many forms felt everywhere, 
Who knows what manner of Spirit Thou mayst be ? 
None, tho’ his most loved haunts be full of Thee, 
V alley s, where leaves and clear streams sleep, ‘and stir, 
The bine flash of the diving kingfisher, 
The rose, whose depths of scent soft rains set free, 
Though Thy wild way be with the hurricane, 
‘Thunder and cloud; though he behold the day 
Cradling Thee in some wandering eastern fleece 
Of loveliest fire ; or sadly sighing, again, 
His evening soul bewail Thee, dying away 
To unknown lands, and gold Hesperian seas. 


It. 
Ah! even now Thou art very near to me; 

But veiled and far as ever from any prayer. 

Still my soul feels Thee, and strange longings there 
Start at Thy voice, and cry in choirs toward Thee. 
In mine own soul what may these tumults be— 

Desires I cannot rule, that do not dare 

Whole days to stir within their secret lair, 

But at Thy voice seek their wild Rhodope ? 
One to another in a strange tongue calls— 

I hearken, but can catch not what they say ; 

Only I hear their voices far away 
Swell and a passionate clamour at intervals. 

Ah, who art Thou their God ? for what boon pray 
These ‘mine own inmost soul’s vague Bacchanals ? 
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IV. 


What! wilt Thou never be revealed to us ? 
Must our souls still in blindness follow thee ? 
Nor, borne in swift raft over the deep sea, 

Ever sleep even upon Thy Dindymus? 

Not ever build Thee up a pillared house, 

Nor serve Thee with articulate liturgy ? 

Never before Thine altar bend our knee, 
Nor weave rare flowers in coronals round Thy brows, 
No costlier offerings than these prefer, 

Blind discontent, insatiable unrest, 

Deep lonely love following an unknown guest, 

Sad as man’s love for woman, and tenderer ? 

Lo these be all we offer, alas! our best, 
No certain gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


v. 

Do we then waver, and fear we are fools and blind ? 
Doubt we ? and ask Thee whither lead Thy ways ? 
Ask whither? Nay, see whence, pale doubtful face! 

Look back, and see how far we have left behind 

Anger, and blinding lusts, and loves that bind, 

And the mean voice that to any moment says, 
‘Stay, thou art fair,’ as with unflinching pace, 

Veiled One, we follow Thee, and trust to find 

Hereafter Thee unveiled—knowing, and known— 

Set with a rainbow round about Thy throne, 

Soul of our life’s unrest—to find Thee 
The thing we have long sought sorrowing here from far, 
The Spirit of the bright and morning star, 

The sunrise, and the sunset, and the sea! 
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OF EDINBURGH.! 


A Sxetcu spy Saire.ey. 


_ Dr. Robert Lee was re- 

moved from this perplexed 
planet, ecclesiastical Scotland lost 
a leader whom she could ill afford 
to part with. To Edinburgh, 
especially, the blow was severe, the 
loss direct and irreparable. And 
the blank was made all the more 
noticeable by the manner in which 
the vacancies caused by his death 
were filled. To the chair of Biblical 
criticism one man had pre-eminent 
claims—Mr. Wallace, of Trinity 
College Church —save Principal 
Tulloch alone, the foremost scholar 
and thinker in the Church. Mr. 
Story, of Rosneath (whose volumes 
are now before me), had been ex- 
pressly designated by Dr. Lee as 
his successor in the Old Greyfriars. 
With Mr. Wallace in Dr. Lee’s 
chair, and Mr. Story in Dr. Lee’s 
pulpit, the advanced school of 
theological thought would have 
been powerfully represented in a 
church court which, from geogra- 
phical position, if not from intellec- 
tual eminence, wields of necessity 
considerable general influence. But 
it was arranged otherwise. To Dr. 
Lee’s chair a Mr. Charteris was 
appointed—a smooth, polite, urbane, 
gentlemanly person—destitute in- 
deed of any special force or capacity 
—a sort of ecclesiastical ladies’ 
doctor. Mr. Wallace—after the 
Town Council had succeeded in 
attaining an even more disastrous 
notoriety than previous exploits in 
the same line had earned for them 
—was translated from Trinity Col- 
lege Church to the Old Greyfriars 
by the Presbytery, in whom the 
right to present had rested. He 
had been previously a member of 
the Metropolitan Church Court, and 
his translation from one Edinburgh 
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pulpit to another could not of course 
strengthen the cause of liberal re- 
ligious opinion in the metropolis. 
These considerations were placed 
before the congregation of the Grey- 
friars; but the majority of the 
members were of opinion that their 
late pastor’s wishes might be de- 
cently disregarded, and that the 
encouragement of enlightened theo- 
logy was no concern of theirs. To 
those of them, however, who had 
that cause at heart the issue was 
somewhat disheartening. 

Mr. Story has done his work 
remarkably well—with clear in- 
sight into the character of the re- 
markable man whose career he de- 
lineates ; with precision of speech 
and thought; with moderation, 
judgment, and intelligent sympathy. 
He steers his way with a firm hand 
through the stormy seas of Scotch 
ecclesiastical politics, his own goal 
being very clearly marked out to 
him from the beginning. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s preliminary sketch is 
brief and to the point, and worthy 
of the versatile authoress of The 
Life of Edward Irving and the in- 
imitable Salem Chapel. The selec- 
tions from Dr. Lee’s own writings 
and speeches are excellently made, 
and are often highly characteristic. 
The whole work is a faithful record 
of a remarkable career, drawn for 
the most part in the words of the 
man himself, and none the less 
valuable on that account. Had 
Mr. Story given us a little more 
about Dr. Lee’s earlier years (the 
materials, I fancy, were not acces- 
sible) and a little less about his 
later, he would have produced a 
very nearly model biography. 

I concluded a paper which ap- 
peared inthis magazine some years 
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ago, regarding the work on which 
Dr. Lee was then engaged, by a few 
sentences taken from one of the 
noblest essays in the language. 
‘But there is also a deeper work,’ 
the writer continued, after describ- 
ing the ordinary evangelical occu- 
pations, ‘which is not dependent 
on the opinions of men, in which 
many elements combine, some 
alien to religion, or accidentally at 
variance with it. That work can 
hardly expect to win much po- 
pular favour, so far as it runs 
counter to the feelings of religious 
parties. But he who bears a part 
in it may feel a confidence, which 
no popular caresses or religious 
sympathy could inspire, that he 
has, by a Divine help, been enabled 
to plant his foot somewhere beyond 
the waves of time. He may depart 
hence before the natural term, worn 
out with intellectual toil; regarded 
with suspicion by many of his con- 
temporaries ; yet not without asure 
hope that the love of truth which 
men of saintly lives often seem to 
slight is nevertheless accepted be- 
fore God.’ 

No one who knew Dr. Lee but 
must have felt that these words 
could be applied to that eager truth- 
seeker with peculiar appropriate- 
ness. In using them I of course 
recognised this general appropriate- 
ness ; but they have now acquired 
a sadder and more special signifi- 
cance. He has departed hence 
before the natural term; worn out 
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with intellectual toil ; regarded with 
suspicion by many of his contem- 
poraries: yet not without a sure 
hope that the love of truth which 
men of saintly lives often seem to 
slight is, nevertheless, accepted be- 
fore God. These words might be 
engraved upon his tombstone,— 
these, or perhaps his favourite verse 
from the Epistle to the Galatians,— 
‘Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all.”! 

Of what may be called Dr. Lee’s 
outer life,—the incidents and acci- 
dents of his career in this world,— 
the briefest summary will suffice. 
It was upon the whole a happy 
life, a life in which there was 
much sunshine, and where even the 
darkest shadows were softened and 
relieved by sweet and tender in- 
fluences. ‘ Who is the happy war- 
rior ?’ the great moral poet of our 
generation inquires :— 


Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the 
same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

Whose powers shed round him in the com- 
mon strife 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace : 

But who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, likea man inspired. 

He who, though thus endued as with a 
sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 


1 Soon after Dr. Lee’s death a committee was formed with the view of erecting a 


suitable monument to his memory. It was ultimately resolved that the scheme should 
embrace three objects,—a bust in the University, a monumental design in the Greyfriars 
Church, and a slab with a marble or bronze medallion portrait over the grave, in the 
Grange Cemetery. A highly characteristic bust has been executed by Mr. William 
Brodie, R.S.A., and the design of a very noble and impressive memorial work for the 
church,—representing the Angel of the Resurrection,—has been obtained from Mr. 
John Hutchison, R.S.A., who has also prepared a chaste and effective design for the 
cemetery. Nearly the whole amount required for these purposes has been obtained from 
friends in Scotland (the subscriptions amount to about 360/.); but the erection of the 
striking figure, modelled by Mr. Hutchison, involves a somewhat larger outlay than was 
originally contemplated, and any contributions to the Memorial Fund from Dr. Lee’s 
friends and admirers in England (addressed to the care of John Skelton, the Hermitage 
of Braid, near Edinburgh) will be duly acknowledged. 
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Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

Tohomefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes, — 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray,— 

Who, not content that former worth stand 
fast 

Looks forward, persevering to the last,— 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the 
earti 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall to sleep without his fame 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, 
draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's ap- 
plause. 


Robert Lee was born at Tweed- 
mouth, a border village on the sea- 
coast opposite Berwick, on the 11th 
of November, 1804. Of his early 
life we know nothing; of the 
worthy people among whom he was 
bred he, returning in 1841 or 1842, 
has left these graphic and pictu- 
resque notices :-— 


Sunday the 8th.—Assisted to-day at the 
dispensation of the Sacrament in Tweed- 
mouth Chapel. The chapel was full of 
people, with many of whose faces I had 
been familiar even from childhood. Time 
has sadly blanched the heads of most of 
them, and the boysand girls had all grown 
into staid men and women; douce papas 
and mammas; which changes are very 
affecting and melancholy, though instruc- 
tive withal. Verily good, worthy, religious 
people, many of these Tweedmouthites. A 
great crowd of them going to heaven, I 
verily believe, less corrupted than most 
populations in these wicked times of the 
world. We have been observing those 
people with both our eyes since we came 
among them, and we are not a little in- 
terested in their peculiarities. First, their 
dialect is most amazing and unique! unlike 
anything to be heard within the bounds 
of tue solar system ; and then the people 
seem a lively, vivacious, and somewhat 
quaint race of mortals, evidently not dis- 
posed to die of grief, having, it seems to 
us, a good dash of the Irish in their com- 
position, and a different sort of animal 
from Sawney altogether. We often peep 
into their cottages too. Green paint 1s in 
great request outside, and brisk chat within. 
A cleanly, tidy race. No Chartism here, 
but much church-going, though no church, 
or as good as none. On the whole, our 
impressions are very favourable. It would 
be a good region this if it were planted 
with trees. 
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From Tweedmouth he went to 
the Berwick Grammar School, and 
from the Berwick Grammar School 
to the University of St. Andrews. 
St. Andrews was in those days (as 
I recollect it in my youth) a real 
academic city,—a dark, sombre, 
ruinous, ill-lighted, badly-paved, 
old-fashioned, old-mannered,  se- 
cluded place. Then came the era 
of Sir Hugh Playfair, who destroyed 
its scholastic repose and wiped 
away its classic dust. But in those 
early ages a few noble fragments 
of ancient ruin, which had resisted 
the fury of the Puritan iconoclasts, 
—the massive walls of a feudal 
castle, the great tower of St. Rule, 
the lovely windows and arches of 
the cathedral,—rose above an old- 
fashioned street, not inconveniently 
crowded with old-fashioned houses, 
in which old-fashioned professors 
and old-fashioned ladies looked 
after keen-eyed threadbare stu- 
dents, who here, in red and ragged 
gowns, like the early Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, cultivated the Muses upon 
a little oatmeal. Very cheerful and 
homely was the life thus led,—a 
life through which the shrill sea- 
wind blew healthfully, and to which 
the daily round of ‘ golf’ on the 
links, and the evening rubber of 
long whist in the parlour, added 
the keen zest of physical and in- 
tellectual excitement. Death has 
swept them all clean away,—won- 
derful old Scotch ladies, wonderful 
old Scotch professors ; and new 
streets, new terraces, new men, and 
new manners have transformed 
modern St. Andrews—during the 
summer months at least—into a 
fashionable watering-place for the 
lawyers of Edinburghand the traders 
of Dundee. But go to it during 
winter or early spring, before the 
College session is over, before the 
students in their red gowns have 
deserted the streets, before the so- 
ciable academic society has taken 
flight, before the links are crowded 
by golfers who cannot handle a 
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club, before the wild east wind has 
abated, before the hoarse complaints 
of a sea often vexed by storm are 
silenced, before the snow has melted 
away from the distant Grampian 
range, and you may even to-da 

understand the bleak charm that 
thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago 
endeared this sea-girt seat of early 
learning and piety,—this severe 
mother of the intellectual Graces, 
Mater seva Cupidinum,—to the most 
apathetic of her sons. 

At St. Andrews the young stu- 
dent’s academic career was brilliant. 
‘Not for many years,’ Principal 
Haldane testifies, ‘has this uni- 
versity sent forth a more distin- 
guished student.’ From St. An- 
drews he went to Arbroath, where 
he became the youthful popular 
preacher (with just the faintest 
tinge of dandyism in his manner, I 
have heard) in an unendowed 
chapel, where he remained until, in 
1835, he was translated to Campsie, 
a parish lying upon the borders 
of the Lennox, that richly-wooded 
and fruitful lowland valley which 
serves as an approach to the lakes 
and mountains of the west. He de- 
voted himself while here mainly to 
evangelical work, though the great 
Non-Intrusion controversy grew 
gradually louder as he lingered 
among hills and glens to which na- 
ture has been prodigal of gifts. 
This Non-Intrusion debate was a 
matter always more or less distaste- 
ful to Dr. Lee. Had it been pos- 
sible, at a time when the Scotch 
clergy and laity were divided into 
two hostile camps, he would wil- 
lingly have steered a middle course. 
He did not love the immoderately 
Moderate party of which Dr. Muir 
and Dr. Cook were the leaders. He 
was prepared to welcome a change 
of the law which would have made 
patronage, under certain restric- 
tions, a popular right. But when 
the leaders of the Anti-Patronage 
party proclaimed that theirconstruc- 
tion of the law was the sound one, 
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and the only sound one; when they 
insisted in denouncing and defying 
the judges of the land, who declared 
the law to be something quite dif- 
ferent ; when they excommunicated 
and deposed those of their number 
who ventured to obey the law as it 
had been authoritatively laid down; 
when they raised a mere question 
of legal title into a question of 
Divine enactment; when they af- 
firmed that the Lord Jesus had been 
crucified afresh because Lord Kin- 
noul had presented Mr. John Young 
to the parish of Auchterarder ; then 
Dr. Lee found no difficulty in mak- 
ing up his mind. He repudiated 
the insolent pretensions of the 
priesthood. ‘ If the clergy,’ he said, 
‘could make and unmake laws at 
their good pleasure, any true liberty 
in the National Church was impos- 
sible.’ All this nowadays seems 
so manifest to us that it is difficult 
for those unacquainted with the 
religious history of Scotland to 
imagine how a threadbare ecclesi- 
astical debate could have evoked 
such passionate indignation and 
such an ardour of detiance. Lay- 
patronage may or may not be an 
evil element in a State Church; but 
it should be recollected that only 
one question was really at issue 
during the supreme crisis of the 
conflict. The Non-Intrusion party 
left the Establishment because they 
were prevented by the law courts 
from breaking the law of the Church. 
They were probably well advised to 
leave. The error which they made 
for many years was an erroridentical 
with that which the Bishop of Cape- 
town is making at present,—they 
insisted on breaking the law, and 
yet remaining in the Church. 

At this very moment both parties 
in the General Assembly are of 
opinion that the law of patronage 
should be modified or abolished. A 
deputation from that venerable body 
waited upon Mr. Gladstone the 
other day, and laid the resolutions 
at which they had arrived before 
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him. ‘No,’ the Premier is reported 
to have said ; ‘if you ask me to aid 
youin doing away with patronage, 
you must admit at the outset that 
the FreeChurch were right, and that 
you were wrong, in 1843. If this 
be so, the clergy of that Church 
must represent the true Church of 
Scotland, and it becomes your duty 
to surrender your endowments in 
their favour.” Had Dr. Lee been a 
member of the deputation (there 
were only Phins and Piries and 
Stevensons present, and we need 
not wonder that they became fairly 
speechless at such an awful sug- 
gestion) he would have replied :— 
‘There is a constitutional mode by 
which any abuse, secular or ecclesi- 
astical, may be redressed. I have 
adopted that mode, and I ask the 
Legislature to annul the statute 
which created the abuse of which I 
complain. In doing so I do not 
surely admit that those who de- 
clared that no statute existed, and 
who insisted on breaking it, occupy 
the same position as we occupy who 
simply ask you to repeal it. They 
were rebels : we are reformers.’ 
The Campsie fleck (upon whom 
Non-Intrusion principles made no 
impression) were loth to part with 
their minister, a great mutual 
respect and appreciation existing 
between pastor and people; but 
4843, the year of the disruption, 
arrived, and Mr. Lee was taken to 
Edinburgh to fill the vacancy in the 
(ireyfriars Church,—one of many 
vacancies in Edinburgh churches 
<aused by the great secession. 
When, in 1843,Mr. Lee was trans- 
lated to Edinburgh, the grey metro- 
polis of the North was still a centre 
of intellectual force. The men who 
had fought so fiercely against each 
other in the pages of Blackwood and 
the Edinburgh Review had by this 
time indeed beaten their swords 
into more peaceful weapons, and in 
learned judge and grave professor 
it was difficult to recognise the 
features of Francis Jeffrey and 
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Christopher North. The wild riot 
of the earlier part of the century 
was quelled. But the society in 
which Jeffrey, Cockburn, Murray, 
Wilson, Chalmers, Hamilton,Combe, 
Rutherfurd, and many others met 
together could not have been other 
than brilliant, and in this society— 
in the Whig part of it, at least—the 
new minister of Greyfriars—full of 
swift, keen, subtle, sprightly life— 
soon grew to be a noticeable figure. 
Among his intimates of a later date 
were Mr. Russel, of The Scolsman, 
Mr. Hill Burton, the most eminent 
of Scotch historians, and Sir Noel 
Paton, the most brilliant and ima- 
ginative of Scotch artists. 

Although Jeffrey, Rutherfurd, and 
the first Lord Moncrieff had a strong 
theoretic admiration for the Free 
Kirk (so long as they were not 
required to attend its ministrations), 
the aristocracy of the Scotch Bar 
(unlike the old thieving lairds) 
have never been ‘addicted to reli- 
gion.’ Yet the air of Edinburgh is 
generally bitter with Calvinism, and 
in 1843 it was particularly incle- 
ment. The Free Kirk, having just 
made a heroic sacrifice, were natu- 
rally rather out of temper. Cakes 
and ale, consequently, were quite at 
a discount. The re-enactment of 
the old sumptuary laws of the Puri- 
tans began to be talked of again. 
The national beverage was inter- 
dicted. Young professors could not 
be permitted to indulge in promis- 
cuous dancing. The Presbytery 
thundered hoarsely against the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, as practised 
on Leith Pier or round Arthur's Seat. 
The slightest sign of independent 
vitality, intellectual or religious, 
was sourly repressed. They created 
a spiritual desolation, and called it 
peace. 

Against this spirit in its different 
forms — Democratic excess, Puri- 
tanic rigour, Calvinistic dogma— 
Dr. Lee, both as Minister of Grey- 
friars, and as Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University (he 
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was appointed to the chair in 1846), 
waged a constant war; and it is 
this warfare which gives to the last 
twenty or thirty years of his life an 
almost poetic unity and complete- 
ness. So far as I can gather from 
his biography, Robert Lee had 
entered the Church regarding it 
simply as a great missionary or 
evangelistic association. When he 
joined its ranks he had not studied 
very closely its theoretic or specu- 
lative side. He was a soldier in the 
Church Militant, not a doctor, not a 
philosopher, and he glanced at visio- 
naries and dreamers with a some- 
what scornful eye. But as he lived 
on, there gradually grew upon him 
the conviction that there was some- 
thing greater than good works. The 
severe majesty of TruTH surprised 
him at his evangelistic labours, 
as she has surprised so many of the 
finest natures. Truth, simple, abso- 
lute, unconditioned, was to be 
henceforth the sole mistress whom 
he served. He had to emancipate 
his own mind, he had to emancipate 
the minds of the clergy and 
laity around him, from whatever 
restraints, devised by ignorance, 
error, or superstition, prevented him 
and them from attaining the truth. 
A perilous service! For such ser- 
vice how was he armed—what were 
his moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions ? 

Though he delighted in the intel- 
lectual excitement of conflict, Dr. 
Lee was not naturally a combative 
man. He kept away from the 
Church courts as long as he decently 
could. But circumstances were too 
strong for him, and he was forced 
latterly to occupy a prominent po- 
sition in the controversial arena. 
There can be no doubt, however, 
that he liked public speaking, and 
that he found his true vocation in 
debate. He had the temperament 
of the orator—the presence of an 
audience raised and stimulated his 
faculties. Having heard most of 
the great speakers of the present 
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day — Bright, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Derby,—my impression is, that he 
was hardly excelled by any of them. 
He was not a very ready or flexible 
writer: he did not work freely pen 
in hand. Even wher he prepared 
a speech he was not at his best 
(during preparation some of the 
sparkle and brilliancy seemed to 
evaporate); it was in instant, in- 
cisive reply that he shone. Atsuch 
times his mind worked with amazing 
readiness and rapidity; his wit 
was bright, his logic keer, his lan- 
guage pure and mervons. Most 
men make their best hits when the 
opportunity has passed, when they 
have had leisure to frame the crush- 
ing sarcasm or to polish the telling 
repartee; whereas Dr. Lee was 
able to single out the weak point in 
the enemy’s argument in an instan- 
taneous, instinctive sort of way. 
Other men lose their heads entirely 
when they find themselves in pre- 
sence of hostile listeners; but Dr. 
Lee’s faculties were al) in finest 
working order when with a few 
brief notes before him, hastily serib- 
bled on the back of a letter, he 
rose to reply to the arguments of a 
triumphant majority. This logical 
rapidity was probably connected 
with his keen sensitiveness. Any 
blunder or blemish in an argument 
jerred upon him — grated against 
some fine, critical nerve in his nature 
which (so far as its owner’s comfort 
was involved) had been left some- 
whattoomuch exposed to thekeenair: 
Yet, ardent and sensitive as Dr. 
Lee’s nature was, he displayed in. 
public great intellectual coolness 
and resource. He held himself 
well in hand. The ineffable con- 
tempt which he enteriained for 
many of his adversaries — the 
Stewarts, the Macphersors, and the 
Shins—may have partly aecounted 
for his composure, yet it implied 
something more than seorn. The 
truth is that, though his temper was. 
sanguine, his intellect was sedate, 
contemplative, speculative. 
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The language in which his 
speeches were composed was emi- 
nently felicitous. His command of 
words was inexhaustible, yet in 
their use he was dainty and fasti- 
dious, and if not satisfied with the 
sentence as originally turned, he 
did not hesitate (as his hearers 
must recollect) to repeat it in a 
form more to hismind. The written 
words of such a man—diaries, ser- 
mons, letters,even reported speeches 
—must of course very imperfectly 
represent him. His influence was 
in a great degree personal, and in- 
capable of being transmitted to 
those at a distance. He was a really 
witty speaker ; but his wit vanishes 
in the reports. The most impres- 
sive passages in his sermons (which 
were in no way rhetorical) were 
the unwritten passages. 

He was sympathetic and catholic 
in most of his tastes; yet at times 
he manifested a marked impatience 
of discussion, which did not directly 
interest him. He did not care 
much for works of imagination or 
humour; though brilliantly witty 
himself, he loved grave looks ; light 
amusing literature rather teased 
him. ‘I will confess further,’ he 
says in his diary, ‘ that my patience 
wears much better upon dull and 
dry authors, than upon such as are 
professedly written toamuse. With 
Chillingworth, or Butler, or Hooker, 
I really proceed with a respectable 
pertinacity ; but Hudibras foiled 
me in two readings. I think it 
possible I may peruse the most im- 
portant questions in the Summa 
Theologie ; but I feel a strong 
prophetic impression that my pa- 
tience will never carry me through 
Tristram Shandy.’ And a little 
later on he gives the key to this 
feeling, I think, when he observes 
—‘I am ever more convinced of 
the soundness of Aristotle’s maxim, 
that the only subjects worthy of the 
serious consideration of a rational 
being are politics and religion : all 
else is secondary.’ Politics and re- 
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ligion !—whatever lay outside these 
high, serious objects of thought 
failed to attract him, whereas the 
dullest treatise on government could 
be keenly relished. 

Dr. Lee, it is almost needless to 
add, was animated by a most in- 
trepid spirit. Of him it may be 
truly said that he never feared the 
face of man. He was often left 
quite alone; but his courage never 
deserted him. He never quailed. 
What he deemed to be truth (more 
especially if unpopular truth) needed 
to be proclaimed at any cost! Yet 
he was a politic man,—so politic 
indeed that he was sometimes ac- 
cused of concealment and unworthy 
finesse. The accusation rests on a 
misunderstanding of his character. 
He was a leader—not a demagogue. 
He loved the art of the statesman 
rather than the passion of the fa- 
natic. Ill-regulated enthusiasm was 
repugnant to his tolerant and rea- 
sonable nature. Moderation—the 
right balance of all the faculties— 
was what he mainly aimed at. 

But over and above his fairness, 
reasonableness, moderation, Dr. Lee 
had great serious qualities of heart 
and intellect. It used to be said 
that he was flippant—that he was 
irreverent—that he spoke of the 
mysteries of religion without due 
respect. He was irreverent, no 
doubt, of the mere accidents of reli- 
gion. But in a high sense no man 
was ever more truly devout,—no 
man, that is, ever realised more 
vividly the dependence of this 
outward visible life on an unseen 
spiritual life. He never pretended, 
indeed, that he had reached a state 
of ecstatic conviction. The present 
was very mysterious, the future 
very dark, all explanations were 
more or less tentative. He looked 
forward to being reunited with the 
children who had been taken from 
him, but it was scarcely with joyful 
hope. His mind was too intensely 
critical not to appreciate all the im- 
mense perplexities of the Hereafter. 
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He trusted that he and those who 
had been dear to him might meet 
again; he prayed to God almost 
passionately that he might see them 
face to face in the kingdom of 
heaven. But that kingdom of heaven 
was very far off—was a distant abs- 
traction; death, the open grave, 
the closed eyes and the folded 
hands of those whom he had loved 
with a gay and chivalrous devotion 
were tremendous realities. Such a 
mind so tried might have sunk into 
absolute unbelief but for one uncon- 
querable conviction—there was a 
righteous King and Father in hea- 
ven. The Fatherhood of God was 
to him the anchor of faith, and he 
realised the relation with singular 
and uncommon distinctness. Many 
of his hearers must recollect those 
unwritten passages in his sermons 
when, quitting the paper that lay 
before him, he would break forth 
into noble and unpremeditated elo- 
quence. They must have felt at 
such times that this was a man 
who could rise, who had risen, into 
intimate communion with the un- 
seen spiritual world, and who knew 
as a fact that his life was upheld 
and guided by a just, merciful, and 
righteous Being. 

“Mr. Story has published a good 
many extracts from Dr. Lee’s pri- 
vate diaries, interesting in many 
ways,—most interesting, perhaps, 
as manifesting in an altogether irre- 
futable way the intensely devotional 
habit of his mind. Day by day, 
and night after night, there is 
habitual, simple, unaffected appeal 
to God his Vather. He confesses 
himself, lays bare his whole soul, 
his sins and shortcomings, his hopes 
and sorrows, to his Maker. Thus, 
on the death of his father, he writes: 


How solemn an event is a removal of 
this kind! how full of suggestion and of 
warning! Soon must I vacate this clayey 
tenement; it is to be taken down, and I 
must quit: so the Builder and Proprietor 
has determined. Soon must I go elsewhere, 
and be lodged in very different quarters ; 
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changing this warm and living world for 
the narrow house—for the clay, corruption, 
and the worm. Yet, ‘when the earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ This 
is the irrepressible longing o f man’s nature; 
and they who labour to destroy this hope 
would cheat us of our most precious conso- 
lation, and our strongest support. ‘Now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.’ 

Alas! I have to lament that I still lag 
behind in the race of wisdom 
I reach not forth as I should, 
on things before. ‘My sou! 
the dust; quicken me, O Lord, 
Thy word.” Amen. 


and virtue. 
to lay hold 
cleaveth to 
xecording to 


Dr. Lee’s domestic life was peace- 
ful and beautiful. All the rich 
genial activities of an elastic na- 
ture were constantly enjoyed by his 
family and friends. A charming 
youthfulness of fecling was one of 
his most winning characteristics. 
To the end he was full of life and 
buoyant vitality—so full that it was 
difficult to realise that he was grow- 
ing old—and he conti nued to anti- 
cipate his summer holiday with 
almost boyish zest and giee. In his 
home circle he was bright and gay 
and eager; the combative 
his character was the nknow D, 
except in the form of genial fun or 
witty paradox. He had a great 
faculty of attaching people to him, 
from the highest in the land to the 
humblest. The litile sketch of his 
relations with the venerable Miss 
Napier, of Merchiston, is one of the 
most pleasing which Mr. Story re- 
produces. I'or the o ld doorke eper 
of the Greyfriars Chure 
had always ready a kindly 
ful word of recognition. ‘The frail 
old man seemed sadly shaken when, 
on the Sunday forenoon, he brought 
me the news that Dr. Lee was dead, 
and next day, or the day thereafter, 
I heard that he himseli was dead— 
dying verily of a broken heart, as I 
can believe. Dr. Lee delighted in 
children, and they delighted in him. 
‘What renewers,’ he exclaims, ‘of 
our existence, what fresheners of 
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our life are children! When all 
things begin to grow stale upon us, 
as they presently do, and our wea- 
ried senses ache with the repetition 
of the same sights and sounds; and 
this world is felt to become a flat 
and tedious thing, which we are 
ready to call a bleak and sterile 
promontory, whose fruits are turn- 
ing to “‘ bitter ashes’; and when we 
are tempted to steel our own hearts 
against other men, with the same 
selfishness which we witness in 
them, and to take refuge ourselves 
in the same low passions with which 
they assail and disgust us; and the 
more clearly-discerned baseness of 
mankind renders ever more a bond- 
age that duty, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself;—how de- 
lightful, how precious, to see the 
fresh tide of life rising around us in 
our children, watering and render- 
ing verdant and fruitful again that 
soil which the scorching rays of 
time were quickly turning to bar- 
renness and desolation; to feel the 
tide of their young existence wash- 
ing the old waste places and re- 
newing their withered affections; 
to behold in them divine wonder, 
the parent of both knowledge and 
worship ; to witness the charm and 
zest which novelty gives existence 
to in them; and to observe how 
their unsubdued intellects rush 
headlong upon those deep mysteries 
of our being, those unsolved pro- 
blems and unanswerable questions, 
which we have learnt to put away, 
because we have interrogated all 
things in vain for an answer, the 
sea and the earth, the heaven and 
the grave having each confessed, 
“‘ It is not in me.”’’ 

His domestic circle, indeed, was 
often invaded: death deprived him 
within a few years of most of 
those whom he loved best. Yet 
there was an irrepressible spring 
in his nature. He bent his head 
and wept over many a grave the 
tears which come from men who 
are at once strong and tender. 
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Yet he was never quite unmanned. 
He quickly put his grief aside in 
some silent, secret, sacred corner of 
his heart, and returned with what 
seemed the old vigorous alacrity to 
the conflict which was to end only 
with life. But though we did 
not know it then, we know now 
that those multiplied bereavements 
(combined with public discourage- 
ments) were secretly undermining 
his constitution, slowly but surely 
draining the fountain of life. 

Many of the sad entries in his 


diaries are very touching; a few of 


these may be inserted here, before 
I go on to consider what, in point 
of fact, Dr. Lee did or tried to do :— 


June 21, 1856.—Our twentieth wedding- 
day. Goodness and mercy follow us all 
the days of our life. We are all alive and 
in health, and all in peace and love. How 
great mercies are these! Bless the Lord, 
O my soul. 

Our children are rising; some of them 
have arisen up like olive-plants around our 
table. God keep them from all evil, and 
prosper them in all good things. 

August 3rd, 12 p.a.—Our darling Janie, 
now more dear than ever, and more lovely 
and attractive, is sinking rapidly; and our 
hearts are torn with grief und pity. My 
heart by turns is submissive and rebellious ; 
sometimes I believe, sometimes doubt all 
things. 

O my God! I will hope in Thee for my 
child and myself; yea, and for all Thy 
children, for we have all one Father. 

August 19th, 1858.—This evening, at 
9.30, our dear Janie ceased from her sor- 
rows, and was delivered from all her pains. 
I feel as if I had never before known grief. 
The same morning she took leave of us 
with words and looks that can never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Her hope was that God would permit her 
to be a ministering spirit to comfort her 
parents, and to console her brother in his 
distant pilgrimage. Her beautiful counte- 
nance grew more and more beautiful as her 
strength decayed; and to the last her words 
bore the stamp of that original, witty, 
powerful, and beautiful mind which dis- 
tinguished her even from a child. She 
lived in an atmosphere of beauty; she 
found it in everything, or put it there. 
She neither did nor said anything in a 
commonplace way; all was fresh, original, 
picturesque, and joyous. 
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On the same night he wrote in 
another note-book : 


‘If you pray that all men may be brought 
to the knowledge and obedience of the 
truth, why,’ asked Dr. Slowman, ‘ may not 
Mr. implore God to look in mercy 
upon his dead daughter, to keep her in his 
holy keeping, to make her partaker of the 
joys of Paradise, to shorten any correction 
she may need, and to hasten her perfect 
felicity? God (I trust) will forgive, if He 
does not answer such prayers.’ 

13th.—Dearest George died—11 a.m. 
My only son. Another blow—if possible, 
the heaviest of all. I am not worthy to 
have had such a son, so amiable, gentle, 
humble, meek, and patient. He was poor 
in spirit, which, though not conducive to 
success and advancement in this rude 
world, has the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ pro- 
mised to it. O God, may he and his dear 
sisters have rest and peace in the bosom of 
their Lord—and partake for ever of Thy 
heavenly kingdom. And as for me, Lord 
have mercy upon me. Deliver me in good 
time from all my sins and miseries, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Noy. 11, 1863.—My birthday and that 
of our dearest Bella, who was born to im- 
mortal life this day at 3 p.m. 

Noy. 16.—Funeral of dearest Bella. Re- 
quiescat in pace in Domini sinu, donec 
resurrexerint justi et justee omnes. O Deus! 
miserere. 





This is the last entry during that 
sad year: 


Dec. 31, 1863.—To-night I am alone, 
my wife and daughter being at Paisley, 
Alas! how our lives sink down into dust 
and rottenness! This once populous house 
is almost empty, and the grave has well- 
nigh swallowed up its living and loving 
and beautiful inhabitants! O Thou 
living God! may they and we live with 
Thee, united to part no more, in Thy king- 
dom of heaven, where we shall praise Thee 
as the Father of Thy Christ, the Con- 
queror of Death, and the first fruits of 
them that slept! May our fearful and 
troubled spirits at length find rest in Thee, 
0 God! 


So much for the man. Let us see 
now something of the actual amount 
of work which he overtook in this 
world before he was laid aside. 


During the five and twenty years 
that Dr. Lee was a member of the 
VOL. L—NO. I, NEW SERIES. 
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Presbytery of Edinburgh he had te 
deal with many large public ques- 
tions, several of them questions of 
national importance ; others affect- 
ing exclusively the internal economy 
of the Church to which he belonged. 
In the former category may be 
classed such topics as Religious Tests 
in the Universities, thé Running of 
Railway Trains on Sunday, and 
the merits and demerits of a 
purely Secular System of Na 
tional Education. During many 
years he stood almost alone in the 
Church courts, the great majority 
of the members, though violent 
Tories, being ardent admirers of .a 
system of disabilities which Whigs 
and Cameronians had invented. He 
was of opinion that religious tests 
in the universities should no longer 
be maintained; that the running 
of trains on Sunday should be left 
to the discretion of the companies 
themselves; and that secular in- 
struction could be and should be 
separated from religious instruc- 
tion in a national system of educa- 
tion. Dr. Muir and his friends 
stood aghast. Here was the revo- 
lution among them withavengeance! 
And yet there can be but little doubt 
now that Dr. Lee, in desiring to 
terminate the connection between 
what was essentially a scheme of 
pains and penalties and the Church 
of which he was a member, was 
taking the true course to make her 
position tenable in the nineteenth 

century. If primary education, or 
academic privilege, or Christian 

freedom could not be obtained be- 

cause the Church stood in the way, 

it was pretty evident to his mind 

that sooner or later the Church 

would be removed out of the way. 

And if the supervision of education, 

for instance, was once taken away 

from the National Church (which 

supervision, if permitted at all, was 

most naturally and least danger- 

ously lodged in her hands), he saw 

no good reason why it should be 
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entrusted to this one or that one of 
the sects which happened to number 
a majority of ignorant or fanatical 
ratepayers in any particular parish. 
All this (although based, as it seems 
to me, on a really prudent Con- 
servatism) sounded very strange 
coming twenty years ago from the 
lips of a clergyman in the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh. Time, however, 
has taught, and is teaching, many 
things even to the most unteach- 
able. 

It is difficult to define Dr. Lee’s 
ecclesiastical position with scientific 
precision. The key to it may be 
found, I think, in his profound at- 
tachment to the Church of Scotland. 
His mind was not a clerical mind; 
he despised and ridiculed the ex- 
elusive pretensions of the priest- 
hood; but he knew that religion 
was one of the master-passions of 
the human soul, and he was of 
epinion that this powerful influence 
could be directed to the highest 

ublic advantage when associated 
with the Commonwealth. Imagi- 
nation, when divorced from common 
sense, is apt to run riot; and the 
vagrant and eccentric impulses of 
ecclesiastics require to be controlled 
by the politic intellect of statesmen. 
Coleridge’s luminous defence of a 
State Church as a powerful bulwark 
ef free religious opinion recom- 
mended itself to Dr. Lee’s mind. 
He felt that if the Church were 
abolished — if every spiritually- 
minded man was forced to become 
a member of one or other of the 
sects—there would be at once less 
freedom among the ministry, less 
liberality among the members of 
ecclesiastical societies; and this 
simply because the elimination of 
the lay or political element would 
remove the secular restraints which 
temper the fervour of zeal and the 
intolerance of piety. His views are 
very clearly set forth in an article on 
the judgment of the Privy Council 
en The Essays and Reviews case, 
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in which he contrasts the judicial 
tribunals of the Scotch and English 
Churches —the one composed of 
clergymen, the other of lawyers— 
not to the advantage of the former: 


It is easy to see that ecclesiastical laws, 
administered by men who, besides being 
laymen, were also statesmen and men of 
the world, more concerned about the prac- 
tical interests of religion and morality than 
about the distinctions of speculative theo- 
logy, should thus gradually liberalise the 
laws, until at last the interpretations be- 
came more comprehensive than was in the 
mind of the Legislature in passing them. 
When clergymen, on the contrary, are the 
judges, the opposite has always taken place, 
and always will, For clergymen never can 
be brought to understand that what they 
have to decide in such cases is not a matter 
of opinion, but of law—whereas they always 
make it a matter of opinion. This is not 
only natural, but inevitable ; and ‘the free- 
dom of synodical action,’ exercised the last 
one hundred and eighty years in the Church 
of Scotland, confirms and illustrates this in 
the most impressive manner. The Church 
Courts of the Scottish Establishment, not 
content with enacting and seeking from 
Parliament the enactment of the strictest 
and narrowest laws, have interpreted these 
laws uniformly, or almost uniformly, in the 
strictest manner, and in the narrowest 
spirit ; so that, sectarian as the constitutions 
and regulations themselves might be, the 
judicial interpretations were far more so. 


But (even admitting that a State 
Church is of undoubted public ad- 
vantage) to a man of Dr. Lee’s in- 
quisitive habit of mind the prelimi- 
nary difficulty presented itself, 
How about the dogma which the 
State Church promulgates: is it 
true or is it false? It is not to be 
denied that there are certain propo- 
sitions in the Confession of Faith 
and the other standards of the 
Church to which Dr. Lee could not 
cordially subscribe. Nay, one is 
entitled to give a far wider sweep 
to the accusation—if it be an accu- 
sation. There are certain proposi- 
tions in these documents which no 
clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land does believe, nor (unless his 
ignorance of scientific matters is 


absolute) can believe. If he holds, 
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for instance, that erroneous doctri- 
nal opinion should be suppressed by 
the civil magistrate, or that God 
created the world and all things 
therein out of nothing in the space 
of six days (as the Confession 
asserts), he must be in a condition 
of singular and, for a member of a 
learned profession, most discredit- 
able and most inexcusableignorance. 

Dr. Lee believed firmly in what 
may be called the characteristic 
and fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. He believed in 
the existence of God; he believed 
in the manifestation of eternal truth 
and goodness in the person of 
Christ ; he believed in the fact of 
sin; he believed in the power of 
God to release him from sin; he 
believed in the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life immortal. These 
last words, indeed, conveyed no very 
definite conception to his mind, as 
he frequently confessed. But he 
knew that God was the God of truth, 
of fact, of reality; and though it 
might be impossible for us to pene- 
trate through the darkness which 
veils Him, yet if we acted right- 
eously, justly, mercifully (as He has 
manifestly ordained that we should 
act); if we loved truth with a per- 
fect love, and strove to cast out 
from us all untruth, dissimulation, 
hypocritical pretence; we might 
leave our future very confidently in 
His hands, feeling assured that some- 
how what is immortal in us would 
be brought to agree with the eternal 
facts—would be anchored securely 
upon a rock which is planted be- 
yond the waves of change. 

The Calvinistic Church has com- 
mitted herself to all sorts of eccen- 
tric propositions about God’s will 
and man’s destiny, which it has 
stated in the exact and technical 
phraseology of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Here are some of the pro- 
positions which are to be found in 
‘the precious standards’ (as Dr. 
Muir used to call them) of the 
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Church of Scotland :—‘ By the de- 
cree of God, for the manifestation of 
His glory, some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, 
and others foreordained to everlast- 
ing death. . . . None are redeemed 
by Christ but the elect only. The 
rest of mankind, God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable coun- 
sel of His own will, whereby He ex- 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy as He 
pleaseth, for the glory of His sover- 
eign power over His creatures, to 
pass by and to ordain them to dis- 
honour and wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of his glorious justice. 
..« The almighty power, un- 
searchable wisdom, and infinite 
goodness of God so far manifest 
themselves in His providence that it 
extendeth itself even to the first fall, 
and all other sins of angels and 
men, and that not by a bare per- 
mission, but such as hath joined 
with it a most wise and powerful 
bounding and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them, in a mani- 
fold dispensation, to His own holy 
ends; yet so as the sinfulness of 
them proceedeth only from the 
creature and not from God; who, 
being most holy and righteous, 
neither is nor can be the author or 
approver of sin. . . . Our first pa- 
rents, being seduced by the subtilty 
and temptation of Satan, sinned in 
eating the forbidden fruit. ... 
They being the root of all mankind, 
the guilt of their sin was imputed, 
and the same death in sin and cor- 
rupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending from them by 
ordinary generation. . Elect 
infants dying in infancy are regene- 
rated and saved by Christ, through 
the Spirit, who worketh when and 
where and how He pleaseth. .. . 
Others not elected cannot be saved ; 
much less can men not professing 
the Christian religion, be they ever 
so diligent to frame their lives ac- 
cording to the light of nature, and 
the law of that religion they do 
H2 
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profess ; and to assert and maintain 
that they may is very pernicious, 
and to be detested. . . . Works done 
by unregenerate men, although they 
may be things which God commands, 
and of good use both to themselves 
and others, are sinful and cannot 
please God. And yet their neglect 
of them is more sinful and displeas- 
ing unto God. ... The punish- 
ments of sin in the world to come 
are everlasting separation from the 
comfortable presence of God, and 
most grievous torments in soul and 
body, without intermission, in hell- 
fire for ever.’ 

The last quotation which I have 
made is probably the most start- 
ling ; but each is bound up with the 
rest in a most ingeniously logical 
way. ‘Take for instance the asser- 
tion that elect infants are saved. 
This assertion is quite in harmony 
with the doctrine of election, which 
makes salvation depend simply 
upon the arbitrary selection of God. 
Infancy is therefore, in the case of 
the elect, no bar to the attainment 
of glory, nor, in the case of the 
non-elect, to’ the attainment of 
perdition. Divested of its technical 
verbiage, the theory of the Scotch 
Confession may be summed up in 
half.a dozen sentences:—Man had 
incurred the displeasure of Al- 
mighty Godby eating forbidden fruit. 
For this act of disobedience he and 
his luckless progeny had been devoted 
to everlasting fiery torments—justly 
and righteously devoted ; but out of 
the depths of His divine compas- 
sion, the Lord devised an expedient 
by which a very select minority 
might be enabled to escape. His 
own Son was sent to bear the pun- 
ishment which they had incurred, 
and which otherwise would have 
fallen upon them. ‘The elect, thus 
vicariously ransomed, will be taken 
up to dwell with their Master and 
Saviour in heaven. The remainder 
of the human race—justly damned, 
and lying outside the margin of the 
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Redeemer’s blood-stained robe— 
for some inscrutable reason not 
within their capacity of inquiry, 
are to be cast into the tormenting 
fire of hell, where they will spend 
eternity in the pursuit of evil, and 
in sinking lower and lower into the 
hideous abyss of sin. 

I do not think I am mistaken 
when I say that several, if not 
all, of these “propositions were re- 
garded by Dr. Lee with undisguised 
repugnance ; and the question may 
therefore quite fairly be raised, 
Why then did he remain in the 
Church ?—a large and intricate 
question which cannot be exhaus- 
tively considered at present, but 
which, in the existing attitude of 
religious belief, merits more atten- 
tion than it has yet received. I 
can merely indicate the considera- 
tions which to my mind rendered 
such a course justifiable on the 
part of Dr. Lee, and of others 
similarly situated. 

In what sense and to what extent 
was the Church to which he be- 
longed committed to these doc- 
trines? To what extent and in 
what sense was he himself com- 
mitted ? 

The theologians of an intensely 
metaphysical age had thrown its 
dogmatic convictions into a written 
creed. That these were the honest 
convictions of that age Dr. Lee 
was willing to own. Historical 
critics, his own researches, assured 
him that such was the case. But 
how about all the ages which had 
followed, and during which the 
opinions of men had been under- 
going constant change? Was the 
National Church the Church of the 
dead or the living nation? Of the 
living surely : and while living men 
might regard with interest and 
curiosity the religious manifestoes 
which their ancestors had issued, 
and which had answered the par- 
ticular emergency and served the 
immediate purpose, they could not 
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reasonably be asked to do more— 
unless their own convictions as- 
sented. And if they did not assent, 


what then? Were they to relin- 
quish their connection with this 
great missionary institute, and look 
upon it as an historical curiosity 
only—a monument to the dead ? 
Dr. Lee had signed the standards 
—had subscribed the Confession. It 
is possible that even at the moment 
he could not, had he seriously ex- 
amined these startling documents, 
have done so with an entirely clear 
conscience. But even had he been 
conscience-free to sign them then, 
it can hardly be maintained that he 
had thereby declared his intention 
to believe them always ; had thereby 
devoted his intellect and his reason 
to a life-long bondage and idiotic 
stagnation. He might indeed quit 
the Church: that was a simple and 
indolent solution of the difficulty 
which the avowed enemies of the 
Church were constantly urging him 
to adopt ; but he felt that with his 
views such an act would be one of 
cowardice. It would be a confes- 
sion that in his opinion the Church’s 
position was no longer tenable; 
that its existence was a blunder; 
that its usefulness was at an end. 
But these were not his opinions: 
his opinions were just. the reverse. 
It would be a confession, moreover, 
that, in his judgment, a Church 
could not be reformed by its own 
members and office-bearers. He 
knew, indeed, that there were pious 
men who held that it was sacrilege 
to lay hands upon a single timber 
of the ark, however rotten. Only 
two courses were possible—ac- 
quiescence or desertion. You might 
believe and remain, or you might 
cease to believe, and then duty re- 
quired you to go. Had Dr. Lee 
belonged to a private sect he might 
have recognised the cogency of the 
argument—sectarianism being a 
matter of self-will, at least of choice. 
But the obligations of a Churchman 
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to the Church were similar in 
nature, he thought, to the obliga- 
tions of a citizen to the State. 
When a loyal citizen became of 
opinion that the State should be 
reconstructed, he did not hesitate to 
say so; nay, he exerted himself in 
every way to obtain the reform 
which he considered desirable. 
Such a man in so acting was not 
guilty of disloyalty ; rather would 
he have been guilty of disloyalty 
had he deserted the State, because 
time and patience and skill and 
judgment and tact were required to 
achieve reform. The Churchman 
had sworn to maintain the Church 
in the same sense that the citizen 
had sworn to maintain the mo- 
narchy, and the ecclesiastical re- 
former who strove: to change the 
standards of the Church was as 
little guilty of ‘perjury’ as the 
civil reformer who strove to change 
the forms of the constitution. 

The reformation of the Church 
which Dr. Lee contemplated em- 
braced reforms both of worship and 
doctrine. He proposed to make the 
forms of worship more seemly and 
attractive, and to substitute certain 
plain and simple articles of union 
for the minute and metaphysical 
definitions of the Confession. 

As regards the latter—the rela- 
tion of the Church to its dogmatic 
formulas—the movement had not 
gone far at the time of Dr. Lee’s 
death. He made one or two bril- 
liant speeches, he wrote one or two 
unanswerable articles, in favour of 
releasing the lay members and 
office-bearers of the Church at least, 
from the bondage of subscription. 
He had good hope that, were the 
terms of subscription to be modified 
as they had been modified in the 
Church of England, further free- 
dom might be speedily achieved. 
‘ Will any one explain,’ he inquires, 
‘why a minister of the Church of 
Scotland should be required to pro- 
fess above a hundred times more 
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faith, or, what is the same thing, 
a hundred times more theological 
opinion than is thought sufficient 
for a clergyman of the Church of 
England ?—and why a layman—an 
ignorant mechanic he may be, a 
small farmer, or shopkeeper, gene- 
rally a person in the lower, or, at 
the best, in the middle ranks of so- 
ciety, who has only the commonest 
education, and may be endowed 
with the most slender abilities— 
should be compelled, on entrance to 
the humble office of an elder in a 
Scotch parish or congregation, to 
make a profession incomparably 
larger, stricter, ten times more diffi- 
cult to understand, and a hundred 
times more difficult to adopt, than 
is demanded of the vicars and rec- 
tors, the deans and archdeacons, 
the bishops and archbishops of the 
Church of England?’ No one, so 
far as I know, up to the present 
time, has offered any answer to 
these inquiries that is not intrinsi- 
cally absurd. How then does it 
happen that such an unaccountable 
anomaly is permitted to continue ? 
It can only be said, in reply, as 
indeed has been said before, that a 
philosophical inquirer into the na- 
ture of the Scottish people lights 
upon a nestful of anomalies. Scotch- 
men, in so far as the things of this 
world are concerned, are as vigor- 
ous, original, and independent as 
the people of any conutry under 
the sun. They are daring reason- 
ers. They are audacious speculators. 
Adam Smith advocated free trade, 
David Hume vindicated free think- 
ing, a hundred years ago. In poli- 
tical matters Scotch constituencies 
almost exclusively belong to what 
is called and believed in certain 
quarters to be the ‘ Liberal’ persua- 
sion, although the liberality is not 
incompatible with narrow sectarian- 
ism and bitter fanaticism. Yet this 
keenly practical, this vigorously in- 
dependent people, draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between things 
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spiritual and things temporal. On 
one side of the line they are acute, 
versatile, apt to defy authority ; on 
the other they are as torpid as 
jelly-fish. About the next world, 
and about the relations between that 
world and this, they believe as they 
are bidden. They are content to 
leave their spiritual interests in the 
hands of their spiritual advisers. 
The result, of course, is rather 
paradoxical. A community of free- 
thinkers is in religious bondage. A 
nation of philosophers is — not 
priest-ridden, but creed-ridden. 

Even to-day this description holds 
true of a large—the largest—por- 
tion of the Scottish people ; but the 
really powerful section of the com- 
munity, which achieved Catholic 
emancipation and free trade, and 
which, though always numerically 
in a minority, is yet the real go- 
verning power in the country, has 
ceased to be docile. Such a revolt 
means much—how much will be 
more apparent by-and-by. 

The narrative of the controversy 
which chiefly occupied Dr. Lee’s 
energies during his later years 
(the controversy occasioned by his 
efforts to improve the Scotch ritual) 
fills a large space—a somewhat 
too large space perhaps for English 
readers—in his biography. He had 
two objects in view in maintaining 
this contest—one direct, the other 
ulterior—the direct one being the 
improvement of the Scotch forms of 
public worship,—the ulterior, and 
perhaps the more important in his 
estimation, being the assertion, 
within certain reasonable limits, of 
personal and congregational free- 
dom. In the utter paralysis of the 
moral and spiritual nature the eccle- 
siastical mind finds, has always 
found, its ideal of pious activity : 
the bonds cannot be too tightly 
drawn, the obedience cannot be too 
abject. Dr. Lee believed that, sub- 
ject to certain inevitable constitu- 
tional restrictions, liberty was best 
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—liberty, the fruitful soil of true 
religion. as of true manhood. The 
contest between him and his oppo- 
nents latterly narrowed itself toa 
single point, almost invisible to the 
unassisted eye of a layman—Can a 
minister legally read his prayers 
from a printed book, or must he 
confine himself to manuscript? A 
small question in itself no doubt; 
but one which, in certain aspects, 
involved the largest considerations of 
ecclesiastical freedom. So Dr. Lee 
fought it out to the bitter dregs. I 
cannot think that he was wrong to 
do so; every year that passed as 
the weary controversy progressed 
familiarised the minds of clergy and 
laity with the larger claims and the 
wider issues, which it more or less 
directly embraced. In one view, in- 
deed, the trivial character of the de- 
bate, so far from diminishing, added 
to its importance ; for if in a matter 
so utterly insignificant a minister of 
the Church could be prevented from 
exercising his own judgment, it 
would then be clearly manifested 
that the Democratic Church of 
Scotland was constitutionally des- 
potic, and that no liberty could be 
enjoyed within her walls. 

The last stage of the contest in- 
volved, however, no point of intrin- 
sic importance, because, with the 
single exception to which I have 
alluded, all the improvements in the 
manner of conducting public wor- 
ship for which Dr. Lee contended had 
been, one after another, allowed by 
the Church courts. That there was 
an urgent call for reform in these 
matters at the time when they first 
attracted Dr. Lee’s attention can- 
notbe doubted. Mr. Story has drawn 
a graphic picture of the character- 
istic features of a Scotch religious 
service in the olden time—meaning 
thereby ten or fifteen years ago :— 


‘The fault that I have to bring against 
our Scottish service,’ says a complainant 
not very long ago, ‘is that it is too bare 
and lifeless, too purely intellectual in its 
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nature and aspect. Look at any country 
congregation, and deny this if you can, 
The congregation assembles, coming into 
church with hardly any show of reverence 
for the sacred place, sitting down without 
any sign of prayer or blessing asked. The 
minister enters the too often ugly and un- 
gainly pulpit, or preaching-box, as one 
might call it. A few verses of a psalm are 
sung, the singing led by some discordant 
or bull-throated precentor. A long, often 
doctrinal and historical, and undevotional, 
prayer is uttered by the minister, the 
people standing listlessly the while, most 
of them staring at the minister or at their 
neighbours. Then, as he nears the end of 
his supplication (in the course of which a 
number of women have generally sat down), 
there is a universal rustle, and before he is 
fairly done with the ‘Amen,’ in which the 
people never join, they are in their seats. A 
chapter is read, more psalm-singing, then 
probably an exposition ; then again ‘ praise 
and prayer’ as it is called; then a longish 
sermon, then more singing; a concluding 
prayer, which is regarded as merely a 
matter of course, and to which the inatten- 
tion of the now wearied congregation is 
more obvious than ever; and a benediction, 
during which the men get their hats ready, 
and the women gather up their Bibles, and 
draw their shawls and cloaks into the most 
becoming drape; and as soon as the last 
word is uttered, they are all charging out 
of the kirk as if for their dear lives. This 
picture is no exaggeration ; you andI have 
seen it a hundred times. Now a service of 
such a nature as this is very remote from 
the ideal of true Christian worship.’ 


No one acquainted with Scotland 
needs to be told that public worship 
is now conducted in a far more 
becoming and reverent fashion. 
Kneeling at prayer is becoming 
general; carefully written prayers 
are used by many of the most dis- 
tinguished clergymen; the organ 
has been introduced into not a few 
of the largest churches; the music, 
instrumental and vocal, is generally 
well executed and carefully chosen. 
An air of solemnity and impressive- 
ness has been cast around the bald 
and uninviting service of the Puri- 
tans, and Scotsmen have at last 
consented to behave with decency 
in the sanctuary. To the resolute 
efforts of Dr. Lee, to his keen per- 
ception of what was indecorous and 
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unbecoming, as well as to his fine 
taste and cultivated feeling for the 
beautiful, the improvement is mainly 
to be attributed. Here and there 
even yet one meets with a man—a 
Pirie, a Nicolson, or a Phin—who 
will not be persuaded that it is fit 
to stand during praise and to kneel 
during prayer. But everywhere 
throughout the Church the new 
forms are spreading rapidly, and the 
Piries, the Nicolsons, and the 
Phins beat the air in vain. It is 
plain to the apprehension of the 
dullest hind in the remotest parish 
that the Majesty of Earth and 
Heaven should be addressed on 
bended knees, that the mercy of 
God should be reverently asked by 
kneeling worshippers, and against 
an instinct, wide as universal Chris- 
tendom, it is folly tocontend. But, 
after all, what form of ecclesiastical 
folly has not found eager defenders 
among the Phins, the Nicolsons, 
and the Piries of its age P 

Such were the various forms of 
work—secular and ecclesiastical, 
political and polemical—to which 
during the later years of his life 
Dr. Lee devoted his restless and 
versatile energies. He believed that 
there was a great career possible to 
his Church if she could be made to 
understand her true position—if 
she could be induced to ally herself 
with the real intellectual forces 
which were at work around her. 
It was his anxious desire to keep 
her abreast of a scientific age, and so 
win back to her service its alienated 
intellect. The cultivation of fanati- 
cism, bigotry, and superstition—un- 
eouth piety, rigid formulas—might, 
he thought, be safely left to the sects: 
on that ground she could not com- 
pete with them ; hers was a calmer 
and nobler field of spiritual work. 
He would have her appeal to the 
rational and esthetic principles of 
human nature. The highest thought 
of the time, he held, though not dog- 
matic, was deeply religious ;—he 
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asked the Church to slacken the 
bonds which a passionate dogmatism 
had imposed. The service of Al- 
mighty God should be always per- 
formed in a seemly and impressive 
fashion: the purest taste, however, 
was constantly outraged by the 
austerity, not to say indecency, 
of Puritanic devotion. In 1864, 
when the General Assembly, by a 
majority of 151 to 64, declined 
to censure Dr. Lee, it seemed as if 
the Church had resolved to accept 
the sagacious counsels of her most 
eminent leader. That decision, 
however, bore evil fruit. It roused 
the dull ire of her bigots, and on 
the verge of a revolutionary era 
the Church of Scotland has been 
committed to a policy of barren 
reaction. It is possible that Dr. 
Lee’s counsels, if adopted in time, 
might have saved her; it is quite 
certain that the Piries, the Phins, 
the Nicolsons, the Muirs, have 
deprived her of the only raison 
d’étre which could recommend her 
to the sober and educated intelli- 
gence of that class which even 
under a democracy will continue 
to govern us. The Conservative 
Churchmen who refused to ally 
themselves with the freer, fresher, 
and healthier spirit of religious life 
which the writings and speeches of 
Dr. Lee, Principal Tulloch, Nor- 
man M*‘Leod, and others had 
evoked, but, on the contrary, re- 
solved to crush them and it,—these 
Churchmen, so far as I can judge, 
threw away their best and last 
chance. Dr. Pirie’s triumph was 
not merely barren,—it was ruinous. 
The same suicidal policy is still 
being pursued, and the pack of 
bigots who hunted Dr. Lee to 
death are driving, or striving to 
drive, from the national communion, 
by even meaner intrigues, the one 
man of eminence in its ranks. A 
Tulloch is to be supplanted by a 
Charteris! These are the men who, 
these are the tactics which, have 
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brought the Church into disrepute, 
and have numbered her days. 
When the end comes, it will be 
witnessed without regret by not a 
few of her most loyal and devoted 
sons. 

The contest became very bitter 
towards its close. Upon Dr. Lee’s 
fine and highly wrought organisa- 
tion, upon his exquisitely sensitive 
temperament, the coarse invective 
of his assailants (directed against 
his scholarship, his ministerial use- 
fulness and capacity, his honour, 
his honesty, his public career, and 
his private relations) fell like the 
blows of a hammer. These men 
(who, in my opinion, have been 
only too gently dealt with by Mr. 
Story), humanly speaking, killed 
Dr. Lee; and it is therefore satis- 
factory to reflect that among them— 
among the Macphersons, and Stew- 
arts, and Phins, and Stevensons— 
no name of mark appears, no name 
that the next generation will recog- 
nise, unless Dr. Muir’s can be so 
regarded. He at least will not be 
speedily forgotten, for to him more 
than to any other man the deplo- 
rable secession of 1843, which rent 
the Church in twain, is to be attri- 
buted.! 

Dr. Muir was by nature a bigot 
of the narrowest type, and his 
fine face was singularly charac- 
teristic of his rigid, inflexible, re- 
lentless dogmatism. It was the 
face of a Church aristocrat, who 
regarded with haughty contempt 
any manifestation of individual will, 
of plebeian force, of revolutionary 
passion. The standards of the 
Church were his Magna Charta, 
and whoever questioned their abso- 
lute infallibility was a rebel against 
God and the Divine constitution of 
the universe. He was not exactly 
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a stupid man, but through the ar- 
mour of his complacent self-right- 
eousness no new idea could pene- 
trate. He utterly declined to use his 
eyes; he was satisfied to cast them up 
to heaven in a sort of ecstatic incre- 
dulity. The Jews were admitted 
to Parliament, the University Tests 
were abolished, Lord Palmerston 
was First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Dr. Lee was a dean of the 
Chapel Royal,—and yet its bolts 
were stayed! His thin, beautifully 
chiselled lip was hardened into an 
expression of habitual, superior 
scorn. He was not a wicked man— 
far from it—but in the cause of 
God (as he esteemed it) he could 
use the hardest, most cruel, and 
most unrighteous words. Three 
hundred years ago these cruel 
words would have ripened into 
evil deeds, and Dr. Muir, born in 
Catholic Spain, would have made 
a mighty Inquisitor. He would 
have warmed his hands at the fire 
which consumed a heretic, and 
thanked God that he was privileged 
to contribute, however humbly, to 
the advancement of His kingdom. 
On the other hand, he would have 
made almost as constant a martyr, 
would have died with inflexible 
obstinacy and heroic blindness and 
unreasonableness, for the most out- 
rageous proposition that Pope or 
Council ever decreed. To such a 
mind, authority, tradition, usage, 
was everything ; he had an absolute 
incapacity for recognising the truth 
simply as such, and apart from the 
forms in which it had been conveyed 
to him. 

Between Dr. Muir and Dr. Lee 
there could be no union. They 
were wide asunder as the poles. 
Dr. Muir did not read character 
very keenly or rapidly ; but in this 


? Dr. Muir was the confidential adviser of Lord Aberdeen, to whom at that time the 
conduct of Scotch affairs was virtually entrusted. 
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case the instinct of antipathy sharp- 
ened his senses. One does not 
use too strong language when one 
says that Dr. Muir actually hated 
Dr. Lee. He himself would not 
have hesitated to own that he did 
hate him. He was a priest of God, 
and bound to abhor the works of 
the devil. And ‘that individual’ 
(he had never the civility to call 
Dr. Lee his ‘reverend friend,’ or 
‘brother,’ or even the ‘reverend 
gentleman ’—a piece of churlish 
discourtesy), if not strictly speak- 
ing the Evil One in person, was 
doing his work in this world,— 
seeing that he knelt when he prayed, 
stood when he sang, read from a 
printed book, and played on the 
organ! These were all manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of revolt, insub- 
ordination, discontent, for indulging 
in which the rebel angels had been 
cast out from heaven. 

Were it not that there is an 
almost tragic element in such per- 
verse intellectual wrongheadedness, 
one or two of Dr. Muir’s exhibitions 


in the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
might furnish food for the Comic 
Muse in her most grotesque mood. 
This is from one of these singular 
effusions : 


‘I don’t wish,’ said Dr. Muir, ‘to be 
thought a terrorist. I don’t pretend to be 
prophetic, but it is most evident to me that 
the work that has been begun and carried 
on so far has been begun and carried on 
under the sinister influence of the great 
enemy of the Church—that enemy who has 
always set himself in opposition to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and to the work of 
conversion—JZ mean Satan himself. It is 
my firm conviction that, proceeding as we 
are now doing, this blessed institution of 
ours, which through grace has been so ser- 
viceable generation after generation, is 
about to be destroyed. Sir, I love to bear 
my protest on the side of the precious 
standards of our Church—those standards 
which, in my opinion, are the most exact 
voice of God’s Holy Word. I love to have 
the opportunity of bearing my testimony 
to our precious system of public worship. 
Simple in the form of it; nothing in it to 
come between the soul and Christ, the ob- 
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ject of the soul’s worship ; but all in it that, 
away from intricate liturgical ceremonial, 
will lead to the accomplishing of that which 
our Blessed Saviour has told us we are to 
aim at in public worship, the worship of 
God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. 
I own to you that my heart has been 
deeply oppressed by all that has been going 
on amongst us, wader a thorough conviction 
that it is a plan instigated by the great 
enemy of evangelical truth, for the purpose 
of destroying in our land that which has 
been the main bulwark of the truth, and 
the main instrument of circulating it and 
impressing it on the minds of the people” 


It is difficult to understand how 
a minister of the Gospel who ha- 
bitually used such words could be 
patiently listened to even in a Church 
court; but the ecclesiastical mind 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
The man who uttered these gro- 
tesque absurdities was for many 
years the trusted leader of evan- 
gelical Scotland; the man whose 
really noble life we have been con- 
templating was during the same 
period regarded with suspicion and 
aversion. 

Dr. Lee had been attacked by 
paralysis during the spring of 1867, 
but he made a partial rally, and his 
death did not take place till nearly 
a year afterwards— 14th March, 
1868. Of that last year Mr. Story 
writes : 


The composition of his letter had over- 
taxed Dr. Lee’s already wearied strength. 
He had drawn up the statement in a form 
which did not please him; and within two 
or three days of publication he threw his 
first MS. aside, and recast the whole of it. 
It was too great an effort. He had been 
hard at work all the winter and spring. 
In addition to all his usual preaching, lec- 
turing, writing, and congregatioual labours, 
he had to prepare for his various encounters 
with the Presbytery, which, while they 
occupied his attention, vexed and worried 
him with their petty yet harassing un- 
pleasantnesses. Although not feeling tho- 
roughly well, he had not thought of asking 
leave of absence fora time. This he could 
at once have obtained. The Presbytery 
of Edinburgh had always shown itself 
tender to those among its members who, 
anxious for their valuable health, had 
thought it right, from time to time, to seek 
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relief from their public functions. But Dr. 
Lee had an odd sense of duty, and of fidelity 
to the place and the charge which he judged 
Providence had assigned to him, for its 
own ends and not for his, that would not 
suffer him to quit his post while he had 
any strength left wherewith to hold it. 
That strength was now well-nigh gone. On 
the 22nd of May, the day before the meeting 
of the Assembly, he rode out to Colinton, 
to visit Lord Dunfermline. He sat with 
him for some time. Lord Dunfermline 
thought that he never had heard him con- 
verse more forcibly. There was no shadow 
of impending disaster over the brightness 
and cheerfulness of his last meeting with 
this friend. On his way home Dr. Lee had 
got to the west end of Princes Street, be- 
tween two and three in the afternoon, when 
he was seen to reel in his saddle, and then 
to fall to the ground. His servant was 
behind him, and he was immediately lifted 
and carried home inacab. Dr. Henderson 
was soon with him, and found that he had 
been struck with paralysis of the left side. 
The shock was a severe one; and he lay 
prostrated for many days, unable to concern 
himself in any of his public interests. 
During this period his case came before the 
Assembly. He was represented at the bar 
by his friends Mr. Skelton and Mr. Shand, 
advocates, who craved that the case might 
be postponed. This was at once agreed to ; 
and some kindly and sympathetic words, 
such as generous opponents might fitly 
utter, were spoken on the occasion, by Dr. 
Pirie and Dr. Cook. The protracted dis- 
cussions upon Innovations thus came to a 
vague and undefined close. The ‘Grey- 
friars case’ remains still unfinished—end- 
ing only in a postponement. Dr. Lee’s 
friends were not sorry that it should end 
thus, as they knew that, if the appeal had 
been heard, the decision of the Assembly 
would have been adverse. They knew 
that his long contest had produced results 
sufficiently substantial, even although his 
right to use a printed book of prayers had 
not been vindicated. The broad results— 
of which organs, choirs, devotional pos- 
tures, decorated churches, and church ser- 
vice societies, were the visible indications— 
were, a deeper and purer devotional feeling 
permeating the mind of the Church, and 
especially of the younger clergy; a more 
exalted sense of the solemnity and neces- 
sity of worship as the true bond of union 
among Christians; a more charitable, libe- 
ral, and catholic tone of thought and senti- 
ment ; a franker recognition of the diversity 
of forms and gifts through which the one 
Spirit may develop its growing life. 


This is the last scene of all: 
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They brought him to Edinburgh, that 
he might be buried beside his four children, 
in the Grange Cemetery. 

The funeral was on Friday, the zoth. 
Many men came long distances to follow 
him to the grave. Crowds of people ga- 
thered in George Square, and on the streets 
through which the long procession passed. 
Every spot in the cemetery from which his 
grave could be seen was thronged with 
spectators, most of them in mourning dress. 
Every class of the community-seemed to be 
represented there, united in one sympathy. 
Many eyes were dim with honest tears, as 
they watched him borne along and laid 
down in the ‘ noiseless bed of rest.’ 


The sermons preached in the Old 
Greyfriars on the Sunday succeed- 
ing his funeral by Principal Tulloch 
and Mr. Wallace were manly tri- 
butes of generous regard, and when 
the latter, in a passage of well-nigh 
classical eloquence, bade a last fare- 
well to the indomitable spirit that 
had been withdrawn from their so- 
ciety, the impression produced on 
the congregation was almost ‘too 
deep for tears’: 


And, thinking of him whose career sug- 
gests them, the question arises in the heart, 
‘And are we done with him for ever? 
Shall we never, nowhere, and under no 
form or circumstance whatsoever, encounter 
again the spirit from whom we have 
learned so much? Is all that is left 
of him the dust that moulders in yonder 
grave? That bright centre of so much 
keen thought, pure feeling, and high pur- 
pose, has it evaporated suddenly into non- 
entity; has it perished everlastingly from 
the realm of being? I cannot, I will not 
believe it. Let a severe and sense-bounded 
philosophy say to me what it will of the 
impossibility of positive knowledge in such 
things, I am simply not able to receive and 
realise its suggestions. You may take from 
me the clearness and the certainty of know- 
ledge, but you shall not deprive me of the 
high audacities of faith. I will strengthen 
myself in that hope of the restoration of 
all things which in past time has been the 
stay and the joy of all devout hearts. And 
thus, looking back to the career of him 
whom we mourn, we say, Adieu, dear 
spirit, who hast companied with us thus far 
on earth ; who hast taught us many things; 
whom we loved, and fain would have kept 
among us. We shall miss thee much in 
our dark wanderings here. But we trust 
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to have thee given back to us again. In a 
bright world, that lies behind yon screen of 
mystery which now veils thee from our 
eyes, we hope to meet thee by-and-by. Till 
then, farewell!’ 


Such was Dr. Lee—a truly devout 
man, a loyal and _ indefatigable 
friend, a most admirable teacher 
and preacher, an incisive reasoner 
and thinker, a great controversialist. 
It was inevitable that such a man 
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should leave many enemies behind 
him; but even his enemies will 
admit that when he died, a lofty, 
ardent, and generous spirit passed 
away from among us—a man who 
enunciated what he believed to be 
the truth with fearless frankness 
and a rare intrepidity, but whose 
heart was tender as a woman’s, and 
in whose soul no base, nor mean, 
nor evil thing lodged. 
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THE LAST ‘FIELD-DAY’ IN THE NEW YORK ‘GOLD-ROOM.” 


YHE Gold-Room of New York is 
destined to pass into history. 

But as it is now the bane of the 
merchants of the United States, so 
it must hereafter be the torture of 
the historian who seeks to find a 
rational method in its erratic doings. 
Yet he will not be able to neglect it, 
for its influence upon the welfare 
and the policy of the country can 
hardly be overrated. Its mysteries 
are unfathomable; its revelations are 
scarcely less incomprehensible than 
its mysteries. During the years of 
the war, speculation in gold was 
more universal, and it may be said 
to have been more excusable—more 
‘legitimate ’ as itis called—than it 
has been or could be since the 
return of peace. Then every man 


bought or sold chiefly upon the 
basis of his own opinion concerning 
the soundness of the Government’s 
policy, and the skill of the military 


movements. The speculators as a 
general rule could only partially 
influence the fluctuations which 
they were far from being able 
potentially to control. They sought 
to foresee and to give additional 
impulse, by such schemes as they 
could bring to bear, to the natural 
tendency. But their power to 
create or to sustain the tendency 
was limited and precarious, depend- 
ing necessarily very much upon the 
successes or reverses of the Northern 
armies. A battle or the capture of 
a town might give occasion to a 
rise or a fall which on the very 
next day a countermarch or a 
change of commandership might 
either carry rapidly forward or 
might instantly undo. The whole 
nation speculated in such times 
upon terms comparatively, at least, 
of equality. After all too the specu- 
lation in gold was only a very little 
greater than the speculation in 
stocks, in cotton and in multitudes 
of articles of merchandise. Indivi- 


dual foresight, sagacity and wisdom 
were of great avail in those days, 
and were the main and substantial 
elements of success, though every 
species of clever artifice that the 
sharpest ingenuity could devise was 
called in to supplement and aid 
them. Thus eager speculators who 
were gifted with quick and accurate 
ears took lessons in telegraphy, and 
by assiduous practice brought them- 
selves to such a degree of perfection 
that they could interpret from the 
click of the instrument the message’ 
that was coming over the wires. 
These men then placed themselves 
in the neighbourhood of the desks 
of the operators, in the telegraph 
offices, or if they were members of 
the Brokers’ Board they stood in 
close proximity to the desk which 
had been established in the Board 
room, and while lounging in ap- 
parent careless conversation, they 
kept one ear only at the service of 
the unwitting acquaintance who 
talked to them and with the other 
greedily drank in every item of 
news which the wires were bringing. 
Priority of knowledge of from five 
to fifteen minutes was thus obtained, 
and if actively used amply sufficed 
to secure large and profitable con- 
tracts before the basis upon which 
the initiated few were acting was 
made public through the ordinary 
routine. 

After the war was over, and 
when affairs had had time to settle 
back into the ordinary channels, 
gold, like all other commodities, 
for it was in some sense practically 
an article of merchandise, sought 
and found its level. Like merchan- 
dise of course it must fluctuate. 
But the fluctuations should natu- 
rally be neither sudden nor violent 
nor wholly beyond the foreknow- 
ledge of men trained in business 
and in finance. When therefore 
they evinced all these traits, it was 
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obvious that they were produced 
by no legitimate cause but wholly 
by the machinations of speculators. 
Before long the popular odium 
which attached to these proceedings 
and to all engaged in them grew to 
such a pitch that the dealers in gold 
were ostracised by the rest of the 
business community. Gold had 
always been regularly called for 
purchase and sale at the Board of 
Stock-brokers in New York. But 
now the brokers in gold and those 
in stocks found it for their common 
interest to separate. Each section 
was so intent upon playing its own 
eager game that it was interrupted 
and annoyed by having the rival, 
though independent, game prose- 
cuted in the same room and at the 
same sitting. Then too the moral 
atmosphere of the stock-room, 
though certainly it was not very 
highly rarefied, was yet with all its 
impurities found to be by no means 
sufficiently tainted to suit the de- 
praved tastes of the gold-brokers. 
The stock-brokers on the other 
hand were glad to be rid of com- 
rades whom even they could not 
unreasonably affect to regard with 
a noble indignation and disgust. So 
the dealers in coin, attended with 
the odium but by no means display- 
ing the humility of outcasts, went 
forth into their own peculiar 
quarters. After this there was a 
Stock-Board and a Gold- Board, 
distinct organisations. The former 
was often harshly spoken of by the 
public at large; but the stigma 
which attached to the gamblers 
who congregated in the latter was 
extreme and unalloyed. Any in- 
dividual stock-dealer might be an 
honest man, but it was easier for 
the camel to go through the eye of 
the needle than for the professional 
gold-dealer to be other than a very 
bad kind of rascal. His hand was 
always against every man’s and 
every man’s hand was, and de- 
servedly, against him. Every one 
has heard of, but few persons, even 
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in their own city, fully understand, 
the doings of these Ishmaelites of 
the business world. It is of their 
last and by far their most striking 
achievement that we propose to 
narrate the history. It is to be 
premised only that the contrivers 
and managers of the grand specu- 
lations are not the brokers them- 
selves. They are capitalist-specu- 
lators, which is a quite different 
and far more imposing character. 
The brokers are their employees, 
sometimes more properly their tools, 
in some degree in the former case 
also their confederates. But often 
the brokers are merely used to do 
the dirty work and are flung away 
to shift for themselves when they 
have done it. 

It was the Erie clique, of whose 
doings in the memorable yearof 1868 
we have already told the extraordi- 
nary tale, that again in September 
1869 engineered the latest and 
most interesting of the ‘gold cor- 
ners.. The money which lay in 
the Erie treasury at the close of 
1868 as the fruit of the campaigns 
of that year had not been handled 
with the success which had usually 
attended the undertakings of these 
skilled financiers. Divers affairs 
which they took in hand miscarried, 
with mischievous results for them. 
As a lively episode one of their 
unfortunate exploits in the summer 
months is worth a brief mention. 
They had cast the eyes of longing 
upon the Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad. The line ran into the 
Pennsylvania coal regions, and was 
a very valuable connection for 
them. They accordingly set vigo- 
rously about buying up the stock, 
preparatory to the annual election 
of the new Board of Directors, 
whom they wished to nominate 
from their own creatures. The 
parties already in possession of the 
road took the alarm. An immense 
amount of new stock was manu- 
factured. Both sides bought furi- 
ously. But at the election Erie 
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triumphed. Then came the wonted 
shower of legal processes, in- 
junctions and counter-injunctions. 
Those in possession declined to be 
ousted. Upon this there arose 
actual warfare. The Erie leaders 
with a gang of upwards of three 
hundred men captured the southern 
terminus, and advanced along the 
line of the road hoping to capture 
the whole. Their opponents mus- 
tered. a large force, upwards of a 
thousand, met them, flanked them 
and drove them a part of the way 
back. Reinforcements came to each 

Depots for supplies were 
established, as is usual with armies. 
The bulk of each force was armed 
with revolvers. A long tunnel on 
the line of the road separated the 
main bodies; the Erie men lay 
camped at the southern exit. They 
brought up a train and resolved to 
push a vigorous advance. But the 
foe had information of their plans, 
and mounted another train to 
oppose them. The two whirling in 
opposite directions through the 
tunnel dashed together with a fear- 
ful crash. But the hostile forces, 
rather incited than cowed by the 
disaster, hastened to engage in a 
hand-to-hand conflict. Those who 
had revolvers used them ; those who 
had not, used such other weapons 
as they had or could obtain. The 
Erie forces gradually yielded to the 
weight of superior members and 
fell back upon their entrenchments 
at the mouth of the tunnel, where 
they made a successful stand: But 
at last it seemed that matters had 
really gone too far. The patience 
of those who were entrusted with 
the peace of the State was over- 
taxed. The governor of New York 
State sent a regiment and took 
military possession of the whole 
line of the road. Soon after a 
receiver for the corporation was 
appointed. Whatever might be the 


ultimate success of the Erie clique 
they for the time being suffered all 
the loss and inconvenience of a 
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defeat in a very costly struggle. 
This with their other failures made 
them feel the need of some new 
effort to heal their wounded for- 
tunes. They turned their thoughts 
upon gold. 

Their first design was stupendous 
and worthy of their capacious intel- 
lects and undaunted temper. It 
was no less than to buy up all the 
gold in the country, and all the 
gold cheques. These last are in- 
struments in the form of cheques, 
but payable in gold coin, and have 
of late come into common use in 
the United States, as economising 
labour and saving in many cases the 
actual transfer of large quantities of 
the coin itself. The scheme was 
gigantic, yet it was not impossible, 
provided control of a _ sufficient 
amount of capital could be obtained ; 
and the profits would be almost 
limitless. The funds of the clique, 
however, were not alone sufficient ; 
they must be supplemented by ex- 
ternal aid. Accordingly the plan 
was opened to divers large capita- 
lists supposed to be of a speculative 
turn. The temptation was very 
great. Only one event could be 
anticipated as possibly thwarting 
success. The Government had in 
the Treasury eighty millions of dol- 
lars in gold. If then Government 
should at the last moment interfere, 
as it seemed not improbable that 
it might, to rescue the community 
from the gripe of the sharpers, ruin 
would be inevitable and great in 
proportion to the greatness of the 
undertaking. Unless the Govern- 
ment’s action could be assured, the 
capitalists were shy of the risk, 
But if it were assured, then their 
aid would be forthcoming. So the 
clique set itself busily to work to 
procure some official pledge that the 
regular monthly governmental sales 
of gold should not be increased 
during the autumn. They brought 
all the means they could devise to 
bear upon the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of 
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the Treasury. They apparently did 
not dare to approach either of these 
men with any corrupt offers or 
insinuations. But they addressed 
to them earnest arguments to show 
that the commercial and especially 
the great railroad interests of the 
country imperatively demanded that 
no change in the financial pro- 
gramme should be made for several 
months, and that assurance to this 
effect should be authoritatively 
given. The President and the 
Secretary knew their men and did 
not fall into the trap. Others, who 
were supposed to be influential and 
possibly less immaculate, were deli- 
cately approached with offers to buy 
gold on their account. But so far 
as is apparent these attempts were 
equally vain. The clique were very 
ready to assert to the capitalists 
that the desired pledge had been 
privately secured. But the capita- 
lists shrewdly preferred to seek cer- 
tain knowledge for themselves in 
more reliable quarters. They’could 
not therefore be imposed upon and 
their adhesion was not given. But 
the Government hail been set upon 
the watch for the deviltry that was 
brewing. The clique had thus far 
only injured its own prospects. 
Still it resolved, somewhat curtail- 
ing the magnitude of its design, to 
buy up all the available gold in 
New York and to content itself with 
getting up an old-fashioned ‘corner,’ 
though on an _ unprecedentedly 
grand scale. 

The plan of operations required 
no very great art in the concocting. 
One element in it was the usual one 
of taking all the contracts they 
could get from brokers who were 
willing to undertake to deliver on 
demand at any time within a cer- 
tain number of days large sums of 
gold at the price which was current 
at the time of the inception of the 
contract. This was only the ordi- 
nary internecine strife of bulls and 
bears, seriously mischievous but 
inevitable and regularly recurrent. 
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The other element was to be found 
in the extraordinary basis upon 
which the entire foreign commerce 
of the United States has for a long 
time been unavoidably conducted. 
An American merchant who pro- 
poses to ship a cargo of merchandise 
to a foreign port can base his cal- 
culations concerning the prospects 
of the venture only upon the price 
of gold. This may be materially 
different by the time his exchange 
or his return cargo can reach him 
and the result of the variation may 
be ruinous. There is only one 
course whereby he can secure that 
degree of certainty without which 
commerce ceases to be such and 
becomes sheer speculation. Allow- 
ing for fluctuations in foreign 
markets he knows, we will suppose, 
that in three months, his cargo will 
have produced for him somewhere 
in theneighbourhood of one hundred 
thousand dollars in gold. What it 
may then be worth is problematical, 
but if he could be secure of selling 
it at present prices he would expect 
to make a profit on the voyage. 
So he borrows this sum in gold. 
He will be able to return it by and 
by. For the present he sells it at 
once at the current quotations, and 
saves himself from the risk of loss 
by a future fall in the premium. 
This system of borrowing gold is 
extensively practised. It is not 
customary to borrow for any fixed 
time. The loan is usually payable 
on demand, the borrower trusting 
that if the lender calls it in he will 
be able at once to borrow it again; 
and in ordinary times he never 
finds much difficulty in doing so. 
The borrower deposits with the 
lender a sum about equal to the 
market price of the gold in paper 
currency as security for its prompt 
return. Obviously this method of 
doing business enables a person 
owning gold to lend out the same 
sum many times over to different 
people, before any one of them has 
actually repaid it to him; thus: A 
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has $100,000 in gold which he 
lends to the merchant B, receiving 
at the same time from B, $135,000 
in paper currency. B at once 
through his brokers in the Gold- 
Room sells the $100,000 in gold. 
A, through his broker in the Gold- 
Room, buys the $100,000 in gold 
and uses the $135,000 in currency 
to pay for it. Then A again lends 
the same gold to the merchant C, 
who deposits the security, sells, and 
A again buys. The whole transac- 
tions being conducted through 
brokers no one knows that A, 
whose doings here represent those 
of the clique, is getting so many 
persons indebted to him. The 
names of the principals are not 
given up by theagents. Suspicion 
therefore is not aroused for a long 
time. But the number of gold- 
debtors to the clique is rapidly 
rendered enormous. 

Such was the machinery by 
which the ‘Erie clique,’ as it is 
called, in September last succeeded 
in producing at the same moment 
a great stringency in, and a great 
demand for, gold. They held nearly 
all the gold that there was in New 
York. Some of it they had bought; 
some of it they had borrowed upon 
contracts running for a fixed time 
before the expiration of which they 
of course had perfect control of it. 
The amounts owed to them were 
enormous ; and have been estimated 
as high as one hundred millions of 
dollars. These sums were in part 
due from brokers upon gambling 
and speculative contracts, in part 
due from merchants upon contracts 
which they were forced to make by 
the necessity above explained. Such 
multitudes of transactions in gold 
take place daily in New York that 
it is believed that the clique did 
not consume more than twelve days 
in perfecting their preparations for 
the final ‘squeeze.’ When they 
began to buy, gold was quoted at 
131 @ 132 per cent. While it 


fluctuated between this quotation 
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and 135 per cent. they made their 
enormous purchases, and their 
vastly more enormous loans and 
contracts for future delivery of 
gold to themselves upon demand. 
They could purchase at first with- 
out materially advancing the market 
price. For as fast as they bought 
they again loaned out the gold so 
that there was no apparent scarcity. 
It was only when they began to 
cease to lend it and saw fit to keep 
it as it was paid in to them or was 
bought by them that the permanent 
withdrawal of considerable sums 
became obvious. 

As they rapidly called in and 
stored away the gold which their 
debtors brought to them, the price 
began to advance. Every hour 
made it more difficult to buy gold, 
even at the latest of the steadily 
rising quotations. The terrified 
brokers ran from the office of one 
to another, but they could buy no 
gold for the simple reason that 
there was absolutely none to buy. 
The symptoms of a terrible panic 
rapidly developed. On the zznd 
September the price which, though 
gradually rising, had not previ- 
ously passed 1374 per cent., rose 
rapidly’ to 1434 per cent. The 
clique themselves now aided this 
rise, and did everything in their 
power to aggravate the alarm which 
had begun to demonstrate itself on 
all sides. They were not yet ready 
to ‘put on the screw,’ as the ope- 
ration of bringing measures to a 
culmination is called in their pic- 
turesque phraseology. If they 
should do so at once, the ruin and 
disaster would be so universal that 
they would lose much of their 
profit through the insolvency of 
their debtors. But fright would 
strike most quickly those who were 
the least able to meet severe losses ; 
while those whose resources were 
greater would hold out more tena- 
ciously in the hope of weathering 
the storm. So, with the cruel pur- 
pose of deliberately bringing their 

I 
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victims to the shambles in. that 
order of succession which was most 
likely to prevent any members 
from falling worthlessly out of the 
line before they should come be- 
neath the axe of the destroyer, 
these men spread vague and terri- 
ble reports of their intentions, and 
of their power to execute them. As 
was anticipated, the poorer and 
weaker debtors began to succumb 
to the terror. The clique was al- 
ready in a position to gather in the 
first instalments of their gigantic 
profit. 

It was just at this point, how- 
ever, when the conspirators were 
jubilant and samguine, and already 
beginning to handle the earliest 
substantial fruits of their enter- 
prise, that an occurrence which 
they had not expected or provided 
for disturbed the even working of 
their machinery. The Govern- 
ment, as has been seen, had got 
wind of the plot. It now inter- 
vened in an unwelcome, unantici- 
pated manner. It had become 
noised abroad that one of the Na- 
tional Banks of New York, which 
the clique had been using to aid 
them in their plot, had, in some of 
the vast transactions which the 
business entailed, overstepped the 
restrictions imposed upon all such 
banks by the Act of Congress un- 
der which they were organised. On 
Thursday, September 23, there ap- 
peared in the parlour of this bank a 
governmental emissary from the 
Treasury Department. He was de- 
tailed to examine the books, and to 
inspect the dealings of the bank. 
The result of his presence and su- 
pervision was quickly felt in the 
rejection of a clique check which 
was drawn for one million of dol- 
lars, and was presented for certifi- 
cation. The derangement produced 
by this interference in the functions 
of an important agent, obliged the 
leaders to precipitate the crisis. 
Precipitation looked like inevitable 
ruin.. But. a desperate and wicked 


expedient was concocted in their 
fertile brains. for avoiding this re- 
sult. What this was shall be ex- 
plained im good time. First, the 
scene in the Gold-Room on Friday 
well deserves such an imperfect de- 
picting as a mere narrative can 
give. 

The sun had not gone down upon 
the busy things in the city upon 
Thursday, before every one knew 
that great events were in store for 
the morrow. A thousand extrava- 
gant rumours flew about, and that 
strange unexplainable presentiment 
which is the sure forerunner of a 
financial panic in affairs of this de- 
cription, fell upon every man. 

The Gold-Room has been some- 
times described as if it were avery 
gorgeous place, decorated and at- 
tractive as gamblers are supposed 
to love to have their haunts. It is, 
however, nothing of the sort, but 
is simply a large unfurnished room, 
with a marble floor, not improved 
by constant inundations of tobacco 
juice, and a small fountain playing 
modestly in the middle, and sug- 
gesting all sorts of moralising com- 
parisons between itself and the men 
and the actions which constitute 
its daily surroundings. About this 
fountain, as their customary posi- 
tion in the room, were grouped on 
Friday morning the brokers who 
were known to represent and act 
for the clique. Around them the 
room was full of anxious and worn 
countenances of men who had large 
sums at stake upon the course of that 
day’s doings. Outside, the street and 
other neighbouring streets in which 
most of the brokers have their 
offices, were densely packed, as if 
some great public pageant were 
proceeding. The windows of the 
surrounding buildings were filled 
with spectators. The police had to 
close Wall Street, Broad Street, 
and New Street wholly against the 
passage of vehicles for several hours 
during the day. The crowd was 
literally impervious. It was in- 
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tensely eager, but upon the whole 
it was orderly: though some clerks 
of rival brokerage firms got into an 
affray so serious that they had to 
be taken in custody by the officers. 

It was amotley multitude. Per- 
haps the largest element in it con- 
sisted of men brought thither only 
through curiosity. But great num- 
bers had much money at stake, and 
many more hoped to see some turn 
occur which would give them an 
opportunity to achieve a successfal 
‘operation.’ Honest merchants were 
there, who for the first time realised 
the terrible extent to which the 
method of domg business superin- 
duced as a necessity by the paper 
currency, had placed them at the 
inexorable mercies of the dreaded 
speculators. Brokers’ clerks urged 
their breathless way on errands, 
which on that day were seldom 
successful, to collect ‘ margins’ 
from customers ; and no sooner did 
they return with the money, than 
they found that it and very much 


more had even in their brief absence . 


been quite swallowed up in the 
frightful fluctuations. <A few indi- 
viduals scattered rarely in the mass 
presented a curious spectacle. They 
were men, some of them from the 
country, who had hoarded, or had 
otherwise become possessed of, small 
sums in gold—a few hundreds, or 
perhaps a thousand or two, of 
dollars. These persons were de- 
sirous of selling at the current high 
prices, and they went about seeking 
a purchaser; but they sought in 
vain. Such little sums were utterly 
useless to everybody in the sudden 
sharp emergency and call for instant 
payment of round sums of many 
thousands. The brokers who usually 
bought and sold coin over their 
counters dared not make an offer 
upon that day. Thus it happened 
that in this terrible famine and 
utter dearth of gold, the few men 
who positively held the substantial 
coins were really unable to part with 
them, because no one would take 
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them. One group might attract 
attention by the steadfastness with 
which it stood all the day long, 
unfed, apparently feeling neither 
hunger, nor thirst, nor fatigue, 
rooted to its post. This post com- 
mands the best view of a sort of 
clock-face, which is known as the 
‘Indicator,’ and which has: been 
placed outside of the Gold-Room. 
The finger points out, upon the 
figures written on the face, each 
quotation which is made within the 
room, thus advertising it to the 
outside public. Before this are 
gathered a decayed rabble, com- 
posed of those who have never at- 
tained the privilege of entering the 
sacred room itself, and of those 
whom previous conflicts in that 
room have driven forth into the 
street so ruined and impoverished 
as to be no longer worth the pluck- 
ing. These are the most hopeless, 
desperate, and irreclaimable game- 
sters of the whole. They make no 
foolish contracts to buy or to sell 
gold which they could never pay 
for. They throw the disguise of 
business-forms to the winds; but 
they stand fast round the ‘Indi- 
cator,’ and all day long, a me- 
lancholy spectacle, the miserable 
wretches make simple bets upon 
the coming movements of the fatal 
finger. It is their calling; their 
only means of sustenance in life. 
Meantime the hurly-burly within, 
which has gathered this great ex- 
cited concourse, is waxing wild and 
furious. For a few moments after 
the regular hour for beginning 
business, a species of oppressive fear 
seemed to have cowed both parties 
equally. Those who were to sacri- 
fice, and those who were to be 
sacrificed, alike held their peace, 
and it was remarked that an unna- 
tural pallor and a certain awe- 
struck expression was observable 
on the countenances of those who 
proved to be the brokers of the 
clique. The bidding was opened. 
A broker bid 145 for one hundred 
12 
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thousand dollars in gold. There 
was a pause. No one but the clique 
had any gold to sell, and they were 
not to be tempted by any such price 
as this. Their intention was to run 
the bidding up to 175 on that day, 
and to 200 on the next day, settling, 
as they went along, with their 
various debtors so as to get as much 
out of each as they could. The bid 
was repeated at the rate of 146, 
again at 147, and so on till 150 
was reached. By this time the 
telegraph which was worked in the 
room, and from which many private 
wires had been run to the offices of 
leading ‘ operators’ in the city, had 
carried the news of the fruitless 
bidding, and now it began to bring 
back thick and fast the orders 
of men who were anxious to buy 
at any price. The multitude of 
these orders, coming simultaneonsly, 
broke the trance, and instantly loud 
and eager tones were heard bidding 
on every side. In a few minutes 
the scene beggared description. The 
bidders seemed suppliants rather 
than brokers. A prominent broker, 
in the middle of the ring around the 
fountain, bid rapidly up to 155, and 
did not succeed in purchasing a 
single dollar of gold. Another, 
catching the lead from him, ad- 
vanced at a single bound to 160. 
He bid 160 for ‘any part of five 
millions’ of dollars in gold! The 
by-standers stood aghast, but even 
more aghast as the dead silence 
which followed showed that even 
this bid had been unsuccessful. The 
premium then rapidly rose to 164. 
Now there began to be bond fide 
sales, however. Some bankers who 
were currently believed to be selling 
for European principals gave orders 
to sell enormous amounts. The 
market staggered beneath the mil- 
lions which were thus thrown upon 
it. But the brokers of the clique 
had been all the morning making 
the advancing bids, and they now 
stubbornly stood their ground and 
took the offers bravely. Whatever 
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was offered for sale they bought. 
It was twenty minutes past eleven 
o’clock when the bid of 160 was 
first made. For thirty-five minutes 
afterward the premium fluctuated to 
and fro between this point and 164. 
For ten minutes longer it waved 
between 156 and 160. During that 
wild three-quarters of an hour the 
clique brokers are said to have 
bought and contracted for nearly 
one hundred and eight millions of 
dollars in gold! But their very 
steadfastness now began to make 
their faithless and desperate game 
obvious. When they first took the 
offers of sale, large though these 
were, their ability to make good 
their contracts was not doubted. 
The extent of their resources was 
unknown, but it was conceived to 
be enormous. But when the ex- 
travagant excess of a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars was reached, the 
wise and experienced men who had 
kept their self-possession with tole- 
rable success in the mad scene saw 
that there was treachery brewing. 
Just as this conviction was rapidly 
spreading, the announcement of an- 
other fact was made which settled 
the matter. 

All day long the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his office in Wash- 
ington, had sat beneath a perfect 
shower of telegrams, beseeching 
him in every shape of argument and 
entreaty, now almost fierce, now 
pathetic, now utterly despairing, to 
stretch forth his powerful arm and 
shatter ‘the ring.’ Would he, for 
the sake of every honourable mer- 
chant in the land, crush the small 
and cruel band of villanous con- 
spirators? Would he order a sale 
of Treasury gold? For a time he 
declined to allow the Government 
to interfere in a purely speculative 
contest. But as the apparently un- 
limited power of the ring rapidly 
developed, his convictions concern- 
ing his duty began to waver. A 
consultation with the President re- 
sulted in the decision to order the 
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sale of four millions of Government 
gold, and that the proceeds should 
be at once expended in the pur- 
chase of Government bonds, in 
order thus to avoid creating any 
stringency in the money market by 
the withdrawal at such a juncture 
of five millions in currency. The 
telegram was written by the Secre- 
tary himself, and despatched with 
every precaution to insure secresy. 
But in some wonderful way rumour 
seemed able upon that unnatural 
day to outrun electricity. Two or 
three minutes before the message 
was read by the Assistant-Treasurer 
in New York the gold market had 
broken. In eight minutes gold fell 
twenty per cent. At twelve o’clock 
noon, it was quoted at 160 per 
cent. At eight minutes after twelve 
o’clock it was quoted at 140 per 
cent. At this moment an emissary 
of the clique made a final effort 
to stem the downward current. 
Thrusting himself into the most 
conspicuous position in the circle 
round the fountain, he screamed 
in a shrill and frantic voice, ‘One 
hundred and sixty for five millions 
gold!’ A terrible revulsion thrilled 
through the bystanders for a mo- 
ment, but only fora moment. The 
deceit was too hollow. Most saw 
through it; the rest believed that 
the bidder had been stricken insane 
by the excitement. He made a 
nominal quotation certainly; but 
for all practical purposes the quota- 
tion was meaningless. In truth 
recuperation was no longer a 
possibility. Every one knew that 
the bubble had burst. Not only 
the foreign bankers, but the Trea- 
sury was in the field as a seller, and 
that was conclusive. In nineteen 
minutes more, so accurately was 
each minute measured on that day, 
the premium was only 133. It ral- 
led spasmodically to 136 two or 
three times more during the after- 
noon, but at a quarter of six o’clock 
it was only 131. Betwixt sunrise 
and sunset the fluctuations ranged 
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over a scale of thirty-three per 
cent. 

Many incidents, tragical, comical, 
tragi-comical, had occurred in those 
extraordinary hours. The hubbub 
was so great that no man could 
hear what was passing a few feet 
from himself. Thus it happened 
that while the President of the 
Board was allotting to a broker the 
purchase of a large sum at 155 and 
that broker was in mortal terror 
deprecating the allotment and in- 
sisting that he had not spoken a 
word, at the same time in the next 
knot men were seeking in vain to 
buy at 160. The man had a for- 
tune in his grasp, and was beside 
himself with eagerness to repudiate 
it. One man felt that his mind 
was yielding beneath the pressure. 
He had the courage to leave the 
room and hasten to more quiet 
quarters of the city. Another less 
prudent stayed till it was too late 
and then went out and shot him- 
self, though he left a widow and 
orphans destitute in the world 
which he quitted. Atone time the 
bears waxed furious. They threat- 
ened angrily to shoot and to hang. 
A wild broker of the bulls sprang 
forward crying aloud that he had 
heard persons say they would shoot 
him, that he dared any man to do 
it. The multitude burst into a 
laugh, half savage, half amused, and 
passed to the more serious business 
of the hour. But the two chief 
leaders of the clique, the organisers 
of the whole scheme, heard threats 
which sounded.so much in earnest 
concerning themselves that they 
very rapidly withdrew into a pri- 
vacy which was obstinately sus- 
tained for several days thereafter. 
Their brokers barricaded their office 
and stationed a force of sheriffs’ 
officers at the door. As far off as 
Philadelphia a speculator went 
crazy, and was carried to a lunatic 
asylum. At one time it was re- 
ported that orders had come from 
Albany, the capital of the State, 
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that a regiment should assemble 
under arms, and should clear Wall 
Street in anticipation of a riot. 
The officers hastened tothearmoury. 
But it turned out to be a canard. 
That the order was readily believed 
to be genuine and was almost acted 
upon, shows the state of affairs. 

The day closed in comparative 
quiet. Utter weariness, as after a 
great battle, unnerved all alike who 
had been engaged in the transac- 
tions. But the excitement was 
infectious. The newspapers seemed 
to struggle for words in which to 
paint the scenes which had occurred, 
and to express their horror and 
indignation. The telegraph opera- 
tors also strove gaspingly for ade- 
quate language. It was ludicrous 
sometimes to read their efforts. 
One of them telegraphed to the 
newspaper press at Boston, that 
‘money was demoralised !’ The very 
want of all meaning in the words 
seemed to render them doubly 
frightful. ‘Stocks were allat sea!’ 
The next day and for several days 
thereafter the Gold Exchange was 
closed. Noone wanted to transactany 
business there. On Sunday some of 
themost brilliantand popularclergy- 
men in New York made the villanies 
of that Friday the matter of their 
earnest discourse in their pulpits. 

But the worst villanies of that 
nefarious plot were not fully dis- 
closed for many days. Those who 
could discern only the outside of 
affairs, who knew that the brokers 
of the clique had been purchasing 
vast sums, probably over a hundred 
million dollars in'gold, at the high- 
est prices on that memorable Friday 
forenoon, saw in the present condi- 
tion of things only a gigantic failure 
in which a wicked plot had been 
happily frustrated, and the plotters 
hopelessly ruined. For what could 
they do now with their contracts to 
take a hundred millions of dollars in 
gold at 160, when gold was hardly 
salable at 130? Calculation showed 
that their loss upon these reckless 
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bargains would be not less than 
fourteen millions of dollars! By 
degrees however the truth leaked 
out. Government was the only 
earthly power that could thwart 
their schemes; but even Govern- 
ment could not wholly strip them 
of their gains. They had no notion 
of losing anything at all. Thewicked 
way of it was this. 
From the time that the efforts of 
the clique to entrap the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
into committing themselves to the 
policy of non-interference had so 
signally failed, they had mistrusted 
the possible conduct of bothof these 
potent functionaries. A few days 
later, when the struggle was over 
and obloquy was destroying the 
feeble show of respectability which 
they had before dubiously enjoyed, 
they made a desperate and well- 
sustained effort to persuade the 
people that both the President and 
the Secretary, more especially the 
former, had been implicated in the 
‘corner.’ The constant reiteration 
of their calumnies and the cloud of 
false affidavits made by notorious 
rogues wherewith they sought to 
bolster up these falsehoods, filled the 
newspaper press for several days. 
But the only result was a great ac- 
cession of disrepute and odium to 
those who were already suffering 
under an intolerable burden of both. 
In spite of these their subsequent 
asseverations, they were, as their 
plot approached its culmination, in 
dire fear of hostile action at Wash- 
ington. Their plans were laid with 
consummate art to discover it in 
good time, and to divert its full 
effect so far as possible. Forewarned 
they were forearmed. It was pri- 
marily indispensable that they 
should have knowledge of any such 
action, should it be im fact deter- 
mined upon, before any other per- 
son, even the Government's own 
officers, in New York could learn it. 
To this end they devised three sepa- 
rate plans. They had such experts 
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as have been described above, who 
could read telegraphic messages 
simply by the ear, stationed in all 
the telegraph offices. They had a 
confidential emissary who lounged 
in the offices of the Assistant Trea- 
surer in New York from an early 
hour on Friday morning. This offi- 
cial has been accused quite com- 
monly of complicity in the plot. 
His defenders are few and feeble 
and his share, if any, in the pro- 
ceedings is to be made the subject 
of governmental investigation. Be 
the question of his guilt or inno- 
cence as it may, it is certain that 
he had no absolute power; he was 
the mere servant of the Secretary ; 
the utmost that he could do was ‘to 
let the ‘ring’ know as early as he 
knew himself of any orders coming 
to him ; and it is notorious that all 
the morning on that eventful Friday 
his office was thronged with men in- 
terested in the speculation, and whe- 
ther by accident or design it cer- 
tainly did occur that one tall and 
conspicuous fellow, the agent of the 
clique, was able to-stand close at his 
shoulder and to read every missive 
that came into his hands until at 
last the direction to sell four mil- 
lions im gold was opened by him, 
when the emissary sped away like 
the wind to the head-quarters of his 
employers with the valaable mtelli- 
gence. But the third artifice was 
both bolder and -shrewder than 
either of these, and it worked toa 
charm; so much so, indeed, that 
the conspirators knew of the Secre- 
tary’s order a full half-hour before 
the Assistant Treasurer himself had 
received it. They tapped every tele- 
graph line leading from Washingion 
to New York several miles outside of 
the latter city. With their own wire 
they drew off every message, which 
thus came privately to themselves 
and was not forwarded to the in- 
tended destination till they had 
permitted the connection to be agaim 
made. It was a daring game to 


tamper with Government des- 
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patches in this manner. This peril 
doubtless was the reason why they 
limited the delay to half an hour ; 
for they hoped that this short length 
of time might be attributed to 
natural and accidental causes. But 
their secret leaked out. 

After taking all these pains to 
forestall such intelligence, it is not 
to be supposed that their course of 
action m the event of its arrival 
had not been previously thoroughly 
mapped out. Half an hour is not 
a long time generally ; but the busi- 
ness of years could be crowded into 
it in the manner in which business 
was that day transacted in the Gold- 
Room. The clique had many brokers 
at work, and all those brokers 
worked with superhuman energy. 
During that half-hour the quotation 
averaged from 160 to 161. The 
brokers of the clique were divided 
into two sets. One set had orders 
to sell all the gold they could to 
solvent and bond fide purchasers. 
How much they sold is unknown to 
any save themselves ; but it was a 
great number of millions. It was 
sold to the debtors of the clique, 
and the clique of course realised as 
a profit the difference between the 
price which it had cost them— 
probably about 135—and the price 
of sale, which was 160 and upwards. 
Multitudes of contracts were also 
‘settled’ at the same time by the 
payment of great sums to the 
clique, who were naturally very 
willing to compound and release 
their debtors from the necessity of 
actual deliveries of coin in conside- 
ration of a handsome of money in 
cash by way of commatation. But 
all this while the other set of 
brokers had a villanous task to 
perform, which it must be confessed 
they did perform courageously and 
well. It was their duty to sustam 
the market at all hazards. It was 
they who reiterated bids for vast 
sums at anenormous premium. It 
was they who, when the market 
would have been irretrievably 
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swamped by the inundation of the 
offers reported to be made on 
foreign account, withstood the 
tendency, and still sturdily bid 160, 
161, 162, and 163 for all that was 
offered for sale. It was they who 
bought one hundred and eight mil- 
lions of dollars in gold in one morn- 
ing at these unnatural prices. It 
was one of them who made that 
wild bid of 160 for five millions, 
when the quoted price was only 140, 
which made the multitude think 
him mad. Now at last, when all 
was over, it came to be understood 
that there was method in this mad- 
ness. The clique had no notion of 
fulfilling a single one of these con- 
tracts to purchase. They repudiated 
the men who had assumed to buy 
on their behalf: they had designed 
to do so from the first. It had been 
a deliberate artifice to keep up the 
price by false bids and by bargains 
which were never to be carried out, 
for the purpose of creating a basis 
upon which they themselves could 
make sales to persons whom they 
should select and know to be trust- 
worthy and responsible, and could 
effect compromises with all others 
whom their apparent power intimi- 
dated. People said that an old pro- 
verb about honour had been for ever 
disproved on that day. So it came 
about, that the conspirators, though 
really defeated, yet reaped the sub- 
stantial rewards of a victory. But 
the rewards were less and the odium 
greater than they had anticipated ; 
wherefore they sought to raise a 
general uproar, in the hope that be- 
neath its cover they might be able 
to steal away into forgetfulness, and 
at the same time, by means of it, to 
gratify their wrath and malignity: 
so they set themselves vigorously to 
their assault upon the President. 
This design, however, like the other, 
had but a briefand an even moreim- 
perfect success: the effort only left 
them more deeply branded with 
ignominy than before. 

But no tale of speculation could 
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be complete if the name of the great 
veteran, Commodore Vanderbilt, 
were not heard in some part of it. 
As usual he had stooped to no active 
participation in the degrading de- 
tails of this plot: as usual he 
reaped the largest profit from it. 
The clique did not mean he should 
do so; but he did it in their de- 
spite. He was not in league or even 
in sympathy with them; it is not 
improbable that he had earned their 
bitter animosity by refusing to 
become a party to their original 
grand scheme, though this can only 
be surmised. But in some way 
he had brought their wrath upon 
his head. They boasted openly 
that they could and would ruin 
him, that they were too strong for 
him and would break the prices 
of his stocks down to a very low 
point. At first it seemed as though 
they would really effect this. Their 
operations locked up great sums of 
money, and produced a considerable 
stringency which increased up to 
Friday morning, on which day at 
last, the gold-panic seemed to com- 
municate itself in some degree to 
stocks. The prices of all railway 
shares fell rapidly off, and the 
Vanderbilt stocks suffered most, for 
they were the most inflated and the 
most speculative, and many specula- 
tors who were now losing frightfully 
in gold had to sacrifice their stocks 
at any price they could get upon 
the moment. But Vanderbilt 
knows not what it is to be short of 
either money or credit to an un- 
limited extent. Seated in the par- 
lour of his favourite bank he watched 
the turmoil and noted the symptoms 
of weakness in ‘the ring,’ with the 
eye of calm and experienced com- 
prehension. As his shares fell he 
sent out orders to buy, which he 
persistently repeated and increased 
with each successive decline. The 
fall in his roads was aided by the 
additional fact that the great army 
of outsiders well knew that he was 
not in the secrets of the ‘ gold-ring,’ 
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but was under its stern displeasure 
and ban, and they did not know 
what line of action he had marked 
out for himself. It was only when 
the bubble broke in the Gold-Room, 
and the fact was announced upon 
the Stock Exchange, that a noted 
‘operator’ sprang up in his place 
and shouted, ‘ Now is the time to go 
in for Vanderbilt’s roads!’ The 
crowd around him took the cue in 
an instant. The bidding grew 
lively and excited, and prices rose 
faster than they had fallen. The 
reaction was sharp, sudden, and for 
‘the Commodore’ very lucrative. 
But the end was not yet. Though 
the gold episode had been brought 
to a close, though this rise had 
made perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands for the ‘commodore,’ the 
financial disturbance and with it 
Vanderbilt’s schemes of profit had 
only just begun. 

It had never entered into the 
plans of the speculators in gold for 
many years past to transfer in 
actual coin the great sums which 


they bought and sold. Accordingly 
in November 1866 they had orga- 
nised the Gold Exchange Bank or 


Clearing-House. The business of 
this institution was to settle daily 
the ‘differences’ between the bro- 
kers by a transfer and settlement of 
balances. It was, in fact, to the 
members of the Gold Board pre- 
cisely what a Clearing-House is to 
the banks. The purchases and 
sales of each broker, designated as 
payable in gold or in currency 4s 
the case might be, were daily sent 
in to the Bank. The balances were 
daily struck. Those who were 
losers paid into the Bank the 
amount of their losses, in gold or in 
currency according to the nature of 
the contracts upon which the loss 
had been met with. Those who 
were gainers were paid by the bank 
upon the like principle. Now upon 
this memorable Friday the clear- 
ances of the Bank were not less 
than five hundred millions of dol- 
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lars. The disputes, too, concerning 
contracts were innumerable. Re- 
pudiation seemed to be the order of 
the day. Scarcely any one of the 
larger dealers made good their ac- 
counts in anything more substantial 
than promises. The larger the in- 
debtedness themore sure the firm was 
to be delinquent. The confusion was 
hopelessly inextricable. The Bank 
in despair, having no other alterna- 
tive, closed its doors, and refused to 
make any clearances at all until its 
affairs could be brought into order. 
This state of things lasted for several 
days without any relief. Finally, 
the Bank was placed in the hands 
of a receiver. But while it remained 
with closed doors, and refused to 
make any payments, it held locked 
up from use and circulation fourteen 
millions of dollars. This, added to 
the universal distrust and alarm 
among capitalists, produced a ter- 
rible lack of money during the first 
days of the following week. With- 
out funds, with the Gold Board shut 
up, with the Gold Exchange Bank 
closed, with nothing but uncertainty 
on every side, and with the frag- 
ments of the great wreck strewed 
in every part of the city, the busi- 
ness-community was still in a con- 
dition. which on one or two days 
again resolved itself into what 
deserved to be called a panic. The 
best stocks fell ten or twelve per 
cent. Others more speculative, but 
yet of substantial value and high 
price, chiefly the ‘ Vanderbilt stocks,’ 
fell thirty per cent. below their ave- 
rage level. Everybody knew that 
they were selling at much less than 
their real value, and that their pur- 
chaser would entail certain and early 
and large gains. But the know- 
ledge was useless when only a few 
persons had any money at their 
immediate command. These few 
bought what they could, though it 
was not very much. 

But Commodore Vanderbilt had 
abundant funds and endless re- 
sources. He bought vast quanti- 
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ties of shares. He stood ready 
apparently to take all that should 
be offered at the current prices. 
For two days he took them in, 
‘blocks’ by the hundreds upon 
hundreds and even thousands of 
shares, and stored them away with 
a tranquil energy that bred envy 
and admiration among all beholders. 
Ten days saw the inevitable reaction 
set in. The sums in the Gold Ex- 
change Bank were released. Con- 
fidence was restored. Money became 
accessible. Stocks sprang up with 
elasticity, ten per cent. in a day. 
New York Central Railroad espe- 
cially, which is the Commodore’s 
peculiar favourite, and Hudson 
River Railroad, which is the next 
nearest to his heart, were wildly 
buoyant. On the 30th of Septem- 
ber the latter advanced /fowrteen 
per cent. between morning and night. 
Vanderbilt, as usual, made a fortune 
that is impossible to estimate with 
accuracy, but which exaggerated 
adjectives scarcely describe. He 
had done more than this too. He 
was accustomed to make fortunes, 
but his present triumph wasunusual 
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even for him. He had for some 
time previous been casting the eyes 
of longing upon certain lines of rail- 
way which would make valuable 
connections with those already 
‘owned’ by him. He had been 
laying his plans for the ultimate 
acquisition of these. But a process 
which had promised to be difficult 
and gradual was wondrously re- 
duced by these few days in Septem- 
ber. The result of the manceuvring 
of the shrewd old Railroad King, 
his skilful seizing of the advantages 
quite involuntarily offered to him 
by men who would far rather have 
ruined him, is announced in the 
addition of no less than three more 
corporations to the list of those 
which he already supremely con- 
trols by virtue of owning the major 
part of the shares in each. He now 
boasts that he ‘owns’ six long, 
valuable and prosperous lines of 
railroad. That is to say, he can 
nominate the board of directors, 
dictate the policy, and control the 
management to the minutest parti- 
cular in each, without aid or favour 
from any living man. 
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TRELAND AND THE IRISH LAND QUESTION.! 


HE tone and spirit of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s references to Ireland at 
the Guildhall dinner were truly 
interpreted by the Duke of Argyll, 
They were not meant to be depress- 
ing. It was the deep sense of 
responsibility, not fear or despon- 
dency, that weighed upon the Pre- 
mier, and infused a not unwonted 
air of solemnity into his speech. 
The condition of Ireland is in no 
one respect so bad as it has been at 
many preceding periods. The in- 
surrectionary spirit was confessedly 
more wide-spread and more formid- 
able in 1798, which the advocates 
of strong measures seem anxious 
to bring back. The Royal speech 
at the opening of the session 
of 1833 contained these words: 
‘A spirit of insubordination and 
violence has risen to the most 
fearful height, rendering life and 
property insecure, defying the au- 
thority of the law, and threaten- 
ing the most fatal consequences if 
not promptly and effectually sup- 
pressed.’ Coming to particulars in 
bringing in a Bill for suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and for 
establishing Courts Martial in 
Ireland, Lord Grey (Feb. 15, 
1833) summed up ‘a total of 9,002 
crimes committed in one year, and 
all crimes of a description connected 
with and growing out of the dis- 
turbed state of the country.’ 
Falling short of this, but far more 
startling than anything of recent 
occurrence, were the respective 
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statements of Lord St. Germans on 
introducing an Irish Coercion Bill, 
Feb. 23, 1846, and of Sir George 
Grey introducing the Peace Preser- 
vation Act, Nov. 29, 1847. In 1848. 
Ireland was the scene of a wide- 
spread and well organised conspi- 
racy, which, co-operating with 
revolutionary movements on the 
Continent and Chartism in this 
country, tasked the best energies of 
an able and energetic executive 
(Lord Clarendon being Lord Lieu- 
tenant) before it was suppressed. 
The recent Tipperary election is 
an indication of far inferior impor- 
tance to the Clare County election 
of 1828; which raised the moral 
force (or intimidating power) of the 
Irish nation to such a pitch that 
the Duke of Wellington avowedly 
conceded their demand, not as a 
measure of justice, or as the result of 
conviction, but as the sole alterna- 
native for civil war. Was it, then, 
in pure ignorance of modern Irish 
history, or in utter recklessness, that 
the Duke of Abercorn told the 
clamorous Orangemen of Belfast 
that the state of feeling over a great 
portion of the south of Ireland was 
‘a state of feeling without a prece- 
dent’? and after talking about 
‘the almost frantic emanations of 
Mr. Gladstone and his immediate 
colleagues,’ went on: ‘ From these 
combined a state of society has 
arisen in Ireland more dangerous 
and more disastrous than any that 
has arisen since the commencement 
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of the present century, and more 
dangerous particularly in this re- 
spect, that the visionary and impos- 
sible expectations raised have been 
the work of the Government itself 
—a work which I do them the jus- 
tice to believe is now the subject of 
bitter humiliation and regret to 
those who were the principal actors 
in it’? 

If his Grace believes this, he will 
believe anything. He might easily 
have ascertained that Mr. Gladstone 
and his immediate colleagues, far 
from wishing to undo any particle 
of their half-completed work, are 
more than ever resolved to proceed 
with it on the plan originally 
laid down. In his eagerness to ex- 
aggerate the unfavourable symp- 
toms, his Grace has overlooked the 
favourable : the decrease of poverty 
and ordinary crime: the spread of 
education; and above all—what it is 
strange a great landlord address- 
ing landlords should overlook— 
the regular payment of rents. 
Indeed, paradoxical as it may 
appear, this very state of things 
which alarms the proprietary class 
and perplexes politicians, may ac- 
tually have been accelerated or 
brought to a head (if not caused) by 
theimproved condition of the people. 
In proportion as they have become 
better educated and better fed, they 
have acquired a feeling of self- 
respect; they have learned to appre- 
ciate their rights; they will no 
longer submit to be treated as serfs 
or to be kept in a humiliating posi- 
tion of dependence and uncertainty. 

To adopt the very words of The 
O'Donoghue: ‘We are in a state 
of transition. The masses of the 
people are emerging from a state of 
political tutelage, quiescence, ~ or 
serfdom to one of self-reliance, acti- 
vity, and independence ; and con- 
sequently we see everywhere a 
confusion, a turmoil, a conflict of 
opinion, a disruption of old ties, or 
rather chains, never before witnessed 
within the compass of this island.’ 
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That England’s difficulty is Ireland’s 
opportunity has passed into a pro- 
verb or an apophthegm. But Eng- 
land is now under no difficulty, ex- 
cept her Irish one ; and the British 
Parliament can legislate free from 
any extraneous pressure or foreign 
influence of any kind. Why, then, 
this extravagant alarm, real or simu- 
lated ? 

It is vain to deny that, down to 
a period within living memory, the 
mass of the Irish people were mis- 
governed and oppressed; that the 
majority was sacrificed to the minor- 
ity, and a mere faction installed as 
masters of the whole. Mr. Glad- 
stone did not go an inch too far 
when he compared Protestant ascen- 
dency to the upas-tree, blighting all 
beneath its shade. During three 
centuries at least, the Celtish and 
Roman Catholic Irish, the indige- 
nous Owners and occupiers of the 
soil, underwent every description of 
wrong that conquerors and perse- 
cutors could heap upon them. This 
will be questioned by no one who 
has taken the most cursory view of 
Irish legislation or administration 
prior to the Union, or even for some 
years afterwards. Every attempt to 
shake off the yoke simply led to 
their being more ruthlessly put 
down and fiercely trampled upon. 
There is no cruelty like that which 
is exasperated by fear. After men- 
tioning the murders and ‘ every kind 
of atrocity’ committed by the yeo- 
manry and militia in 1798, Lord 
Cornwallis (July 24) writes : 


The conversation of the principal persons 
of the country, all tend to encourage this 
system of blood ; and the conversation even 
at my table, where you may suppose I do 
all I can to prevent it, always turns on 
hanging, shooting, burning, &c. &c. ; and if 
a priest has been put to death, the greatest 
joy is expressed by the whole company. So 
much for Ireland and my wretched situa- 
tion. 


Again, in the course of the same 
year : 


You write as if you really believed that 
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there was any foundation for the lies and 
nonsensical clamour about my lenity. On 
my arrival in this country, I put a stop to 
the burning of houses and murder of the 
inhabitants by the yeomen or any other 
persons who delighted in that amusement, 
to the flogging for the purpose of extorting 
confession, and to the free quarters, which 
comprehended universal rape and robbery 
throughout the country. 


A large proportion of the land is 
held under confiscation grantsto per- 
sons who, in relation to the dispos- 
sessed, were at the time, if they are 
not still, ‘ aliens in blood, language, 
and religion,’ whilst the avowed ob- 
ject of a prolonged course of legisla- 
tion was to convert the national creed 
into a positive disqualification for 
proprietorship.! One Act passed for 
this purpose stands unparalleled for 
atrocity: the Gavel Act, by which 
the estates of a Papist were to be 
divided equally among his next of 
kin, unless one of them should turn 
Protestant, in which case the con- 
vert (or pervert) was to be entitled 
to the whole. The general result 
has been to place owners and occu- 
piers in the most marked and 
embarrassing position of antagon- 
ism : to crowd the scene with absen- 
tees, middlemen, and tenants at will 
claiming to be tenants in common : 
to create a state of things which 
would be aggravated ‘instead of 
ameliorated by the strict enforce- 
ment of the laws. Need we wonder 
at the deep-seated feeling of dis- 
trust P—at the loud call for inde- 
pendence, or the wild assertion of 
titles to forfeited estates P—at the 
ery of ‘ Ireland for the Irish,’ or the 
rapid spread of the national anti- 
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English spirit which culminates in 
Fenianism ? The Fenian proper 
is neither more nor less than a 
rebel waiting his opportunity : he 
is in a very small, an almost 
insignificant, minority, and he 
knows it; his hopes rest on the 
outsiders, the sufferers from real 
grievances ; he cannot be conciliated 
or disarmed, but he can be insulated, 
—by proving to those who encou- 
rage and partially co-operate with 
him that these real grievances can 
and will be earnestly considered, and 
if possible redressed.? 

It was in this sense, and this 
sense only, that the Irish Church 
Bill can be set down to the credit 
of Fenianism. It was rightly judged 
that there would be fewer malcon- 
tents when a crying injustice, de- 
nounced as such by enlightened 
opinion all the world over, was done 
away. Let those who asserted that 
the measure would have a contrary 
effect, explain away if they can the 
undoubted fact that the most active 
opponents of O’Donovan Rossa at 
the Tipperary election were the 
priests. 

There isanother instance in which 
the cause of sedition was really 
weakened by an act which was 
hastily supposed to strengthen it : 
we allude to the release of those 
Fenian convicts whose cases, from 
a variety of circumstances, offered 
a favourable opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the mercy of the Crown. 
When these were eliminated, one 
of the strongest arguments for a 
general pardon was withdrawn. 
If it had not been withdrawn— 


1 ©These confiscations were followed at a later period by the enactment of the Penal 
Laws, which, affecting as they did the position of the Roman Catholics as regarded 
landed property, must have had a very general influence on society in such a country as 


Treland. 


‘ These laws, both in their enactment and in their subsequent relaxations, have affected 


materially the position of oceupier and proprietor. 


They interfered with almost every 


mode of dealing with landed property by those who professed that religion, and, by 
creating a feeling of insecurity, directly checked their industry.’—Report of Devon Com- 


mission. 


2 Lord Lifford states that, although the occupiers of land are not Fenians, three 


fourths of them sympathise with Fenianism. 


The remedy is obvious. 
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in other words, if any examples.of 
undue severity could have been ad- 
duced—the amnesty meetings, for- 
midable enough already, would have 
grown to dimensions, and have ex- 
ercised an amountof moral force, 
which must have proved irresistible. 
It was because the Government had 
already gone to the utmost limit 
consistent with order and authority 
that they were able to make a firm 
stand and announce that they would 
go no further. 

Again, in the paramount matter 
of the land, it is preposterous to 
suppose that any measure can be 
passed which will satisfy the so- 
called national party. To quote the 
words of its spokesman, or fugle- 
man, Mr. G. H. Moore: ‘It has no 
fear of the vigorous measures you 
threaten, no hopes in the remedial 
measures you propose. It has no 
connection with agrarian oppression 
or agrarian resistance, with the 
“tumbling ” of houses or the “ tum- 
bling’ of landlords. The hopes of 
the national party are set upon 
other and larger objects than these.’ 
And it is to prevent their attaining 
these larger objects, to prevent them 
from profiting by local agitation and 
discontent, that the Government are 
anxious to put a stop to agrarian 
oppression and agrarian resistance, 
to the tumbling of houses and the 
tumbling of landlords. 

Their pre-appointed task was 
pretty generally regarded as hope- 
less when they first set about it, but 
the prospect has cleared with the 
progress of inquiry and discussion; 
and we should be puzzled to name 
any great question on which public 
opinion has made more rapid ad- 
vances within four months. Lead- 
ing members of both Houses, 
statisticians, political economists, 
agriculturists, journalists, and spe- 
cial correspondents without end 
have been emulously traversing the 
Green Isle in all directions to dis- 
cover the key to the enigma: an 
immense amount of varied informa- 
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tion has been collected: Irish pro- 
prietors, dismissing both fears and 
prejudices, havemade valuable addi- 
tions to the stock: and, as regards 
both facts and principles, the lan- 
guage of the best informed and 
most enlightened is essentially the 
same. It may be safely assumed 
already that the grand evil to be 
met is arbitrary eviction, and that 
the best mode of meeting it is to 
convert equitable or moral rights 
into legal ones—in other words, 
to compel unjust landlords to do 
what just landlords have done and 
are doing of their own accord. 

Any one can see that an infringe- 
ment of what is called Ulster tenant- 
right is an injustice. The tenants, 
or those under whom they claim, 
have, so to speak, made the tene- 
ment. An occupancy has been 
transmitted from father to son for 
three or four generations, or the 
occupier has notoriously, and with 
the landlord’s full knowledge, pur- 
chased the goodwill of the preceding 
occupier. No honest landlord would 
evict such an occupier without com- 
pensating him both for the improve- 
ments and (within areasonable limit) 
the goodwill. Provide that no land- 
lord, honest or dishonest, shall do 
so. Convert the custom into law. 
If the landlord and tenant cannot 
agree upon the terms, let them be 
settled by arbitration, or by a tri- 
bunal to be named. Depend upon 
it they would agree in nineteen 
cases out of twenty ; and every wise 
landlord would offer, in the first 
instance, a little more than the 
arbitrators or tribunal could be 
reasonably expected to award. 

Granted, it may be said, so far as 
the custom of Ulster extends, but 
how about other districts? The 
reply is simple. Apply the same 
law wherever you find a similar 
state of occupancy. Say, in effect, 
that no landlord shall be invested 
with unchecked arbitrary power 
of eviction, whether a local custom 
has hitherto restricted him or not. 
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Take, for example, the districts 
mentioned by the Times correspon- 
dent in his letter from Killarney : 
‘I am aware that, in Kerry and 
elsewhere, the occupiers of some 
properties, relymg on ancient usage 
and the honour of their lords, may 
prefer tenancy-at-will matured by 
custom to a term marked out by 
definite contract, nor do I suppose 
that any system of leases would be 
@ panacea to regenerate Ireland. 
But the state of things existing in 
Kerry and elsewhere, in which the 
occupiers of the soil have acquired 
rights in it by expending on it the 
industry of years, yet are liable to 
be driven from it at a few months’ 
notice; in which what are vast 
moral claims of property are not 
supported even by safe possession ; 
in which titles to things in the pea- 
sant’s mind especially sacred—the 
home he has made, the field he has 
enclosed, the boundary he has 
drawn—are exposed to destruction 
by the stroke of a pen; this extend- 
ing over nine tenths of a district is, 
in my judgment, not to be justified; 
and at this point all that can be 
said for the land system of Ireland 
breaks down in argument. Such a 
condition of tenure, as I have often 
pointed out, is not merely opposed 
to the progress of the country ; it 
alarms and irritates a vast class of 
the nation, keeps it in a state of 
precarious uncertainty on the land 
on which it has no hold, and tempts 
it to have recourse to violent means 
to obtain the security denied it by 
law. It may be predicted that this 
anomaly, which, admissible as an 
exception, is fatal as a rule, will not 
be allowed to continue unchanged, 
though it is quite true that, from a 
variety of causes, the landlords of 
Treland have not, as a class, abused 
the evil privileges afforded by it.’ 
True, the landlords of Ireland 
have not as a class abused their pri- 
vileges: and the tenants of Ireland 
have not as a class resorted to ter- 
rorism. But the tenantry are kept 
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in a normal state of demoralising 
and impoverishing uncertainty, be- 
cause they are constantly liable to 
be ejected; and the landlords are 
kept in a normal state of alarm and 
uneasiness because they are con- 
stantly liable to be shot. You 
cannot relieve the fears of the pro- 
prietary class without remedying 
the condition of the occupying class; 
because you cannot enforce laws 
without bringing them into har- 
mony with the spirit and feeling of 
the people. The bare fact that no 
evidence can be got to convict for 
an agrarian outrage is enough. 
There is nothmg new in this 
state of things. ‘Since the Union,’ 
writes Mr. Bnitt, ‘the monotony 
of the long roll of criminal con- 
federations is varied only by the 
strange selection of new names. The 
Threshers, in the western counties, in 
1807. The Whitefeet and the Black- 
feet, in the Leinster Counties, in 
1832. The Terry-Alts, in Clare, 
in 1830. Captain Rock, throughout 
Munster, in 1822. Captains Star- 
light and Moonlight, in some ob- 
scure localities. The Shanavests 
and Caravats, in Kilkenny and Tip- 
perary, in 1810. The Ribbonmen, 
in all places and at all times. These, 
and whatever other were the va- 
grant names by which tumult de- 
lighted to describe itself, were all 
but varying forms of the many- 
headed but indestructible civil war 
in which the Irish people have now 
for a century and seven years main- 
tained their bloody protest against 
the iniquity of the land tenure by 
which they were trampled down.’ 
Yet it is only very recently that 
statesmen have condescended to 
look upon it as a malady for which 
an entirely new course of treatment 
must be tried. The false view taken 
of it was never more strikingly ex- 
emplified than by the Act (23 and 
24 Vict. c. 154) which enacts that 
‘ The relation of landlord and tenant 
shall be deemed to be founded on 
the express and implied contract of 
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the parties, and not upon tenure or 
service :’ which may pair off with 
the celebrated Resolution of the 
House of Commons, declaring the 
legal and actual value of the bank- 
note to be identical. The British 
legislation, of which this is a speci- 
men, has hitherto proceeded on the 
assumption that the English system 
of landed property is the preor- 
dained or natural one, and prevails, 
or ought to prevail, all the world 
over. In England, there is no in- 
tervening status between absolute 
ownership and occupancy, except 
what is created by positive law or ex- 
press contract ; the right in each in- 
stance being distinctly defined. Even 
customs are fixed and ratified by law. 
The deed or lease settles or pre- 
cludes dispute; and a tenancy for 
an uncertain period is universally 
understood to be simply and strictly 
from year to year. That England 
forms rather the exception than the 
rule in this respect, is shown by Mr. 
Campbell of Edenwood, who has 
taken a comprehensive view from 
an elevated point : 


In India, coming in as impartial rulers 
to administer equitably and decide between 
the claims of superior and inferior holders, 
we have conceded fixity of tenure ‘to large 
classes of the Ryots. 

In European countries the same thing 
has taken place to a large extent. In 
Prussia we know that the landlords and 
tenants were found to be in fact co-pos- 
sessors of the soil, and Stein’s great settle- 
ment, made in the times when it was 
necessary to unite the nation against the 
foreigner, fully recognising the rights of 
the tenants, divided the land in proprietary 
right between them and the landlords. 

In Italy, we are told that the Metayers 
are by custom irremovable so long as they 
duly render the prescribed share of the 
produce. 

The latest case of tenant-right, and the 
most curious, is in Russia. It was popu- 
larly supposed among us, that the people, 
the serfs, were mere slaves attached to 
the soil, and that it was a great boon to 
them when the present emperor set them 
free, to go where they liked. It soon turned 
out, however, that the serfs did not view 
the matter wholly in that light. They 
considered that the same bond which had 
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so long attached them to the soil, also 
attached the soil to them. Their expres- 
sion was: ‘ We are your slaves, but the land 
is ours.’ And it was found just and 
necessary in great degree to concede this 
claim. The claim to a fixity of tenure 
amounting to a co-proprietorship in the 
land was admitted, and was satisfied by 
dividing the land between them and the 
landlords, as had been done in Prussia. . . 

Where contract has partly supervened 
upon status, and tenants really or nominally 
hold under contract, the great test is this: 
who supplies the fixed machinery of culti- 
vation, the capital permanently attached to 
the soil? Who goes to the expense of re- 
claiming waste, building houses, putting 
up fences, &c.? Where, asin England and 
Scotland, the landlord does all these things, 
the tenant coming in under a contract, has 
no claim to a permanent interest in the soil ; 
but where the tenant does all, or most of 
these things, his capital and his property 
being permanently conjoined to the property 
of the landlord, the feeling of the people is 
that they have a claim to remain on the 
land so long as they pay a fair rent.| 


This being so, the right of pro- 
perty is equally infringed whether 
the tenant is deprived of his occu- 
pancy or the landlord of his rent. 
The Irish cottiers might say with 
the Russian serfs: ‘We are your 
slaves, but the land is ours.’ 
Whether it is or is not, they will 
not and cannot be driven from it ; 
and it is useless to dispute the legal 
validity of their claim. Assuming 
it to be invalid, a compromise of 
some sort is clearly best for all 
parties—for the occupiers, the own- 
ers, and the State. ‘ Hitherto,’ 
writes Mr. Charles Buxton, ‘the 
landlord has been able to apply to 
the State for aid, saying, as it were, 
“ My tenant, it is true, pays his 
rent regularly, and fulfils his cove- 
nants ; still I wish to turn him out 
of his farm, and he refuses to go.’’ 
Upon this the State has lent him 
the aid of its officers, its sheriffs, 
and its policemen, and even, in a 
vast multitude of cases, of its troops, 
to help him in driving the tenant 
outof his holding.’ This is trouble- 
some and expensive for the State, 
and not pleasant for the landlord 
when, advancing like Mr. Scully 
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to the assault of a tenant’s strong- 

hold between a bailiff and a police- 

man, he receives three or four bullets 

in his body, while the bailiff and the 
liceman are shot down. 

When not driven to desperate 
courses, the tenant is kept in unceas- 
inganxiety, and shrinks from any ex- 
traordinary outlay if he happens to 
possess capital, for fear of holding 
out a temptation to cupidity.! This 
is far from implying that Imish land- 
lords are grasping and oppressive as 
a class; indeed, the higher order of 
them are very much the contrary, 
and pattern specimens might be 
selected with whom England and 
Scotland would find it difficult to 
compete. But there are quite 
enough of a lower grade to main- 
tain a ruinous feeling of insecurity; 
and new settlers, especially pur- 
chasers under the Incumbered Es- 
tates Act, have frequently enforced 
they newly acquired rights in a 
manner that has gone far to neutra- 
lise the beneficial influence of the 
measure. It is with most of them 
a mere matter of speculation: they 
have no local sympathies, ties, or 
traditions ; and they pay no regard 
to merely equitable claims. An ex- 
ample is given by Judge Longfield: 
‘Supposing that the tenants on an 
estate pay 200/. a year, and their 
tenant-right will probably sell for 
ten times that at least, very fre- 
quently for ten years’ purchase; a 
good landlord (i.e. intended pur- 
chaser), who does not mean to dis- 
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turb the tenants, values it as an es- 
tate of 20ol., and a bad landlord (in- 
tended purchaser), a man who is dis- 
posed to screw up the rent to the ut- 
most legal sum which he can get for 
it,*values it at 300!. a year : of course 
he will outbid the good landlord, 
that is, the landlord who will re- 
spect theold traditions of the estate.’ 
In this case, it will be observed, not 
only the claim for goodwill, but the 
claim for improvements is set aside.” 

Widely varying estimates have 
been formed of the extent of country 
over which the system of customary 
or precarious occupancy, legally 
subject to arbitrary eviction, is in 
force. By the most moderate esti- 
mate, more than two thirds of the 
entire soil of Ireland is so occupied.* 
But precision on this point is im- 
material so long as there is undeni- 
ably enough to constitute a national 
grievance, and so long as it is 
clearly understood that estates free 
from the poison will not be affected 
by the antidote. All tenants and oc- 
cupiers holding under leases or ex- 
press contracts, who have paid nc- 
thing for goodwill, or whose per- 
sonal holding is of too recent com- 
mencement to found a prescriptive 
or equitable claim, will, of course, 
be exempted from the operation of 
the remedial measure, be it what 
it may, so far as liability to evic- 
tion, after due notice, is concerned. 
Thus, a landlord who has already 
gone to the expense of clearing, or 
who has adopted the English and 


According to alate return, Irish farmers or occupiers had fourteen millions sterling in 
savings banks, 

? «Tf the law be not altered, the tendency will be for the unscrupulous to have an 
advantage over men of honour and principle, in purchasing land where tenant-right pre- 


vails. A purchaser who proposes to himself to confiscate the tenants’ interests and clear 
the land without allowing compensation, can afford to give a higher price for an estate 
than a gentleman of character and position, who would scorn to take advantage of a 
poor tenant,’—Dr. Hancock. The least that could be done would be to invest the 
Judge of the Landed Estates’ Court with some power of protecting the tenants. 

** Would you say that the vast majority of tenants in Ireland hold at will ?—I should 
say that certainly the great majority are certainly tenants from year to year, what is 
popularly called tenants at will.'—Judge Longfield. In one of his valuable notes on 
The Report of the Devon Commission, Dr. Hancock states: ‘ There are in Ireland, in 1869, 
a smaller number than in 1860 of tenants with assured tenure,’ 
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Scotch system, would and should be 
left at liberty to remain exactly 
where he is. 

Although the great majority of 
well-informed inquirers are agreed 
on the object to be attained, namely 
security of tenure, there is a wide 
divergence of enlightened opinion as 
to the means. Lord Dufferin, far 
from wishing to extend or gene- 
ralise the tenant-right of Ulster as 
it stands, strongly objects to so 
much of it as sanctions the com- 
pensation for goodwill. Mr. Caird 
shrinks from putting a direct pres- 
sure on landlords, and prefers sedu- 
cing or coaxing them into the right 
path by levelling and smoothing it. 
The only semblance of additional 
security offered by his plan to the 
tenant is a provision for presuming 
every undefined holding to be for 
five years. Mr. Butt and Mr. Bux- 
ton insist that the true panacea 
for agrarian grievances is the lease 
—for thirty-one years according to 
the one, for sixty-three years ac- 
cording to the other—which the 
landlord should forthwith be com- 
pelled to grant to every tenant who 
has been in undefined occupation 
for three years, at the present rent 
subject to a rising or falling scale 
according to prices and circum- 
stances, and with the usual cove- 
nants against subletting, &c. 

This would affect the present ge- 
neration of landlords precisely like 
fixity of tenure, and would place a 
future generation of occupiers in 
identically the same position as their 
forefathers. A statutory lease dif- 
fers from a voluntary lease in the 
vital point of not being based on 
contract ; and an occupier who had 
held under one for thirty-one or 
sixty-three years, would infallibly 
fall back upon his original rights, 
or supposed rights, at its termina- 
tion. It would be useless to urge 
upon him that his prescriptive occu- 
pancy had been merged in and com- 
muted for the term; he would or 
might reply, that there must be two 
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parties to a bargain, and that he 
(or those under whom he claimed) 
made none: that at the very time 
he was put off with the term, he 
was loudly asserting his right to 
a perpetuity. On the other hand, 
the existing generation of land- 
lords would say, and are saying, 
‘As well convert our ownership 
into a mere annuity or rent-charge 
at once, as deprive us of all our 
most valuable proprietary rights. 
We may abuse them, it is true ; but, 
without our using them, the odds 
are that no improvements on a large 
scale will be undertaken, no higher 
class of tenantry can be introduced, 
and no scientific system of farming 
can be pursued. As regards many 
of the worst features of our system, 
you are stereotyping them.’ 

A long time must elapse before 
capital will be again attracted to 
Ireland, and the required changes 
are not likely to be brought about 
through the instrumentality of te- 
nant-farmers, like the English or 
the Scotch. Any measure, there- 
fore, although falling short of fixity 
of tenure, which should cramp the 
salutary action of the landlords, 
would do harm. 

In England, by what is called 
the custom of the country, the out- 
going tenant is entitled to certain 
allowances from the incoming tenant 
or the landlord, in respect of unre- 
quited capital invested in the soil. 
The tenant-right of Ulster is the 
same custom broadened and ex- 
panded by circumstances. The 
Irishman’s investment is not limited 
to ploughing, manuring, or sow- 
ing. He has built the dwelling- 
house and farmstead: in many in- 
stances he has reclaimed the land ; 
he has so commonly done every- 
thing which makes it habitable or 
productive, that we may safely legis- 
late on the practice as an admitted 
fact. When, therefore, Mr. Baxter 
asks why a law which satisfies the 
English should not satisfy the Irish, 
we reply that the Irish have never 
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been tried. What would be law in 
Somersetshire or Norfolk is not law 
in Donegal or Tipperary. All the 
Trish occupier asks is equality—to 
be compensated, like the English 
occupier, for what he has bona fide 
invested in the land. As regards 
the matter of fact, a single extract 
from Judge Longfield’s evidence 
may suffice : 


271. So far as the produce of the soil is 
concerned, the landlord gives no return 
whatever for the rent that he receives ?— 
He gives the use of the land to the tenant. 

272. He gives nothing else except the 
use of the land ?—Nothing else in a great 
many parts of Ireland. 


Lord Dufferin, who, as one of the 
most improving Irish landlords, 
might be expected to form an ex- 
ception, gives a conclusive reason 
why he has acted in this respect 
like the rest. Addressing his te- 
nants, he says: ‘From the time I 
came of age until now, I do not 
think that I have been asked more 
than once for a lease, yet many of 
you have spent a great deal of 
money on the improvement of your 
farms—on draining, fencing, and 
even in the erection of farm build- 
ings and houses, without possessing 
the slightest security but my sense 
of honour for such an extension of 
your occupancy as would be neces- 
sary to render your outlay remune- 
rative. It is true you have the 
custom of tenant-right.’ 

After describing the origin and 
growth of tenant-right, he proceeds : 
‘Hence arose the next peculiarity of 
the system now prevailing in this 
country—namely, the custom for 
the tenant, and not the landlord, to 
make thepermanent improvements ;' 
for it must be apparent to every one 
that, were he as rich as Croesus, no 
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landlord could have afforded to 
erect a separate dwelling-house and 
farm steading on every five, ten, or 
even twenty acres of his estate. 
Consequently but two alternatives 
lay before him—either to abolish all 
small holdings, and having squared 
up the land into large farms, with 
buildings exactly proportional to 
the requirements of the area to be 
cultivated, to let them to men of 
capital, which would have been an 
inhuman alternative, or else to 
acquiesce in the state of things 
actually existing, until the progres- 
sive prosperity of the country, and 
the partial absorption of its agri- 
cultural population by more lucra- 
tive pursuits than ten-acre farming, 
should give him an opportunity of 
doing with advantage what I admit 
it is desirable he should do—viz., 
make all the permanent improve- 
ments himself. From the moment, 
however, that the latter alternative 
is accepted—viz. that of allowing 
the tenant to erect the buildings— 
it becomes evident that his interest 
in his farm extends beyond that of 
an ordinary tenant under an agri- 
cultural lease, inasmuch as_ the 
twenty-one or even thirteen years 
which is found sufficient to enable 
a Scotch or English tenant to ob- 
tain an ample return for his expen- 
diture in labour and draining, is 
not sufficient to remunerate an Irish 
tenant for his outlay on a house and 
steading, unless, indeed, the rent of 
the farm should be expressly lowered 
out of regard to such a circum- 
stance. On the other hand, as the 
landlord in right of his proprietor- 
ship is entitled to any advantage 
which may arise out of the inci- 
dental development of the latent 
properties of the soil, or from an 





1 The tenant himself generally prefers this arrangement to being charged the interest 
on the money when they are executed by the landlord. On the Sligo estates of Lord 
Powerscourt there are not less than goo tenants at will, Such is their confidence in 
their landlord that houses costing from 300/. to 400l. each have been recently built upon: 
the property by occupiers under this precarious tenancy. 
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increase of prices, an improved 
means of transport, or other causes 
affecting the value of land, it would 
be equally out of the question for 
him to apply a building lease to an 
agricultural tenure.’ 

From this able exposition may be 
collected not merely the ingrained 
character and wide prevalence of 
the custom, but the unfitness of 
leases to meet the emergency. The 
tenant’s outlay has not been made 
with reference to any terminable 
period; and the landlord, whilst 
ready to abide by equitable con- 
siderations, is naturally anxious to 
retain the power of enforcing them 
in his turn. But here comes the 
difficulty. The sum paid by the 
incoming tenant has in many dis- 
tricts come to represent not merely 
the actual outlay, but a value of a 
very different kind, which again we 
will leave Lord Dufferin to explain : 
‘A fair rent being put upon a farm 
by the landlord, what could appear 
more reasonable than to allow the 
incoming tenant to decide what he 
would give for the farm buildings, 
&c., into the possession of which 
he was about to enter? Unfortu- 
nately, however, the same vicious 
element which originally infected 
the Irish land system, again made 
itself felt at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, and in a great measure 
destroyed the legitimacy of the 
operation ; for the desire to obtain 
land at any cost having, year by 
year, augmented with the increase 
of a population for whose energies 
no other outlet was apparent, the 
sums offered by competing candi- 
dates for the possession of a farm 
soon lost all relation whatever to the 
real value of the improvements they 
were supposed to represent, and, 
when unchecked by the judicious inter- 
ference of an agent, sometimes nearly 
equalled the fee-simple of the land.’ 

The purchase system in the 
army has led to similar abuses ; 
prices far exceeding the regulation 
prices having been habitually given 
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for commissions in crack regiments. 
The practice might easily have 
been suppressed at an early stage 


in either case by a firm exertion of 


authority. Underhand agreements 
would speedily cease if the officer 
were cashiered, and the tenant re- 
jected or even ejected on discovery ; 
although undoubtedly a crying 
hardship would be inflicted if either 
officer or tenant were suddenly for- 
bidden to sell what he had been 
openly or tacitly permitted to buy. 
If he has bought surreptitiously 
and with full warning, he has ob- 
viously no equity to plead ; and it 
is clear from Lord Dufferin’s evi- 
dence that the landlords have uni- 
formly set their faces against com- 
petition prices: 

‘1030. This payment for goodwill 
seeming to be very much the same 
as though it were a second rent 
charged upon the tenant; what is 
the effect of this second rent upon the 
first rent to the landlord; do you 
think that the rent paid to the land- 
lord for land in the same condition 
where tenant-right exists, is lower 
or higher than where it does not 
exist ?—I do not think that, if there 
were no payment for the goodwill 
the rent would be higher; the 
difference is perceptible in the con- 
dition of the tenant and the nar- 
rower margin of his profits. The 
landlords in my _ neighbourhood, 
with whose practice I am ac- 
quainted, never seek to obtain a 
competition rent; their habit is to 
have their farms valued, either by 
their own agents, or by some pro- 
fessional valuer, and having ascer- 
tained the fair value at which the 
land might be let, they ask that 
rent for it. But, the rent having 
been thus ascertained, the competi- 
tion for land is so intense that, 
although the landlord may say, 
“this is the rent which I consider 
right to ask for this farm,” in nine 
cases out of ten, secretly and in 
spite of his endeavours, and the 
endeavours of his agent, the in- 
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coming tenant will surreptitiously 
pay a considerable sum to the out- 
going tenant.’ Lord Dufferin’s 
agent, Mr. Mortimer Thompson, 
being asked how far he endorsed a 
statement to the effect that tenants- 
at-will in the Clandeboye (Lord 
Dufferin’s) estates have enjoyed 
from time immemorial the privilege 
of an unrestricted sale of their 
tenant-right, made answer : 

On this estate I am not aware of a single 
instance in which an unrestricted sale of 
lands at will has taken place........ 
Since your lordship came of age a strict 
control has been exercised over these 
transaction: all competition has been 
prohibited, except on occasions where 
a lease existed, in which case of late 
years a@ memorandum similar to that re- 
ferred to by Messrs. Anderson and Dick- 
son has been placed on the back of the 
counterpart: a preference has been in- 
variably given to an adjoining tenant: 
as a general rule, no person not al- 
ready connected with the property has 
been accepted as a tenant, and the rate of 
compensation has been determined by a 
reference to the value of the improvements, 
except in cases where from motives of 
kindness the landlord allowed the outgoing 
tenant a sum of money in excess of that to 
which he was entitled. 


If payments for goodwill can be re- 
strained in this way, we are utterly 
at a loss to see how Mr. Charles Bux- 
ton, who has made more than one 
highly commendable attempt to re- 
duce politics to a science, can justify 
his very positive assertion that the 
extension of Ulster tenant-right by 
law to the rest of Ireland would be 
‘not a mere restriction upon an in- 
vidious privilege of the landlord, 
but a flagrant confiscation of his 
property :’ 

‘Compulsion,’ he continues, ‘ is a 
vital part of the plan. The Ulster 
custom having been established by 
force of law, henceforth the land- 
lord will be compelled to acquiesce 
in the payment, by all future in- 
coming tenants (or by himself), to 
the outgoing tenant of a sum to be 
fixed, 1 suppose, by valuation, for 
the occupation right. Now the pro- 
position is clear as daylight to any 
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one who thinks it over that this 
really means nothing else but a 
compulsory gift from the landlords 
and the future tenants to the exist- 
ing tenants of, perhaps, some mil- 
lions of money. . . . It is plain that 
if the tenant, on entering the farm, 
is obliged to pay away a sum of 
money, the interest at any rate of 
that sum has to be found out of the 
proceeds of the farm; and unless, 
indeed, the farmer’s subsistence is 
to be reduced below what the com- 
petition of the market requires, the 
burden must ultimately fall on that 
variable portion—namely, the land- 
lord’s rent. Thus for evermore the 
land will®be saddled with a tax laid 
upon it, being the interest of the 
capital sum paid down by the next 
tenants to those who had the rare 
luck to be in possession in the year 
1870!’ 

Lord Dufferin has distinctly stated 
in one place that the custom has 
had no effect upon his rents ; and, 
in another, he describes its effect on 
the tenants who had competed with 
success : ‘ Within my own know- 
ledge—within your knowledge, there 
are scores of persons I could name 
who have actually occupied farms 
under me, have lingered in posses- 
sion a certain number of years, and 
have finally been driven out, not by 
any actofmine, but by the persecution 
of their creditors through the coun- 
try, on account of debts contracted 
for the express purpose of paying 
for the tenant-right of the land, 
which they were never able to cul- 
tivate, and for which they never 
paid the rent.’ 

The arrears of rent are invariably 
the first charge on the money paid 
by the incoming tenant. If the out- 
gonig tenant were to go out without 
being paid for his goodwill, an indul- 
gent or negligent landlord might 
lose a year or two’s rent; but how 
or why will the land be saddled 
with a tax for evermore? In what 
sense is the payment a gift? The 
outgoing tenant under the circum- 
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stances is like any other capitalist 
who has made a bad investment 
and lost his money. Noone dreams 
of enacting that a fancy price once 
given, and surreptitiously given, 
shall be paid and repaid for ever- 
more at the cost of the owner 
(or the successors of the owner) as 
regards whom its original payment 
was a fraud. The sum legally pay- 
able to the outgoing tenant will 
represent the value of the im- 
provements, with a reasonable re- 
muneration for the goodwill, which, 
in the most disturbed districts, is 
not extravagantly enhanced by 
competition. It would seem indeed 
that this mischievous competition is 
rarely found except in co-existence 
with tenant-right, and may fairly 
be regarded as a tribute to its 
advantages. In Lord Dufferin’s 
evidence we find: 

‘1031. Do you think that there is 
more or less competition for land 
where tenant-right exists P—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with 
other parts of Ireland to answer that 
question; 1 was very much surprised 
to hear Judge Longfield say that no 
very great desire for the acquisition 
of land existed in those parts of Ire- 
land to which he was referring. In 
the north of Ireland the competition 
is intense, and those large sums 
which are paid. by the incoming 
tenant to the outgoing tenant are 
the measure of the intensity of that 
competition.’ 

What follows is most important : 

‘1033. But the result of your evi- 
dence would be this, would it not, 
that the tenant-right having, as you 
may say, two effects, one good, 
which is the payment for improve- 
ments, and the other bad, which is 
the compulsory payment for good- 
will, yet that the good effect is so 
considerable that, upon the whole, 
you would consider the farmers are 
in a better position where tenant- 
right exists than where it does not ? 
—I have already said that I should 
not like to strike the balance, but I 
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am convinced that a great deal of 
good as well as a great deal of evil 
has resulted from the practice. 

‘1034. That would seem to bring 
us to this certain result, would it 
not, that if we could arrive at the 
payment for improvements where 
tenant-right does not exist without 
the evils which flow from the pay- 
ment for goodwill, that would have 
a very good effect ?—Certainly.’ 

Mr. Charles Buxton would hardly 
say ‘certainly ;’ his main objection 
being that the incoming tenant is 
obliged to part with the bulk of the 
capital which he wants for the pro- 
per cultivation of the farm. And 
so he must, so long as the tenant 
does, or is expected to do, in Ire- 
land what is done by the landlord 
in England and Scotland. The last 
comer simply takes the place of the 
first comer who reclaimed the land, 
and built the house, or was at the 
expense of what are called perma- 
nent improvements. It really comes 
to this, that an Irish farmer must 
possess double or treble the capital of 
an English or Scotch farmer before 
he can approximate to equality: 
that, if he has not capital enough to 
pay for the first preparation of the 
land as well as for its continued 
cultivation in the proper manner, he 
is simply in the condition of a shop- 
keeper who, after paying for the 
goodwill and fixtures, has not money 
enough left to buy stock. 

The evil is aggravated, not 
caused, by competition. If the in- 
coming tenant repaid only what 
had been already invested in the 
land by his predecessors, his capital 
would, notwithstanding, be often 
exhausted or ruinously reduced. 
There is no mode of avoiding or 
preventing this, but for the land- 
lords to step in, take all the ante- 
cedent expenditure on themselves, 
raise their rents proportionally, and 
let their land by lease to a fresh 
tenantry, who, in that case, would 
have no undefined claims at the 
conclusion of their terms. Lord 
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Dufferin has explained why they 
cannot fairly be expected to do this, 
indeed have not the means of doing 
it, unless (as he says) each of them 
was as rich as Croesus. As for Mr. 
Charles Buxton’s complaint, that 
the land will be saddled with a tax, 
ought it not to be saddled with the 
expense of converting it into the 
semblance of a habitable tenement 
or a farm? Many Irish landlords 
resemble the American land com- 
panies who have made grants of so 
many acres of forest or swamp ata 
dollar per hundred, and they have 
no better claim in equity to eject 
the occupiers. An Irish cottier or 
small farmer, if evicted, is turned 
out of house and home ; he is thrown 
upon the wide world, with his family, 
without a hope or a resource but the 
workhouse. He can rarely get 
employment as a labourer were he 
so minded; and according to his 
way of thinking, starvation would 
be the more acceptable alternative. 
It is vain to reason with ingrained 
habits and ways of thinking. The 
point of honour must be taken into 
account when we are legislators for 
a class, be it the lowest of the low. 
The peasant occupier is in his own 
and his neighbours’ eyes a sort of 
proprietor :' everything dearest to 
him, all that makes life desirable or 
endurable, is involved in his being 
so treated and esteemed ; and if you 
evict him without recognised cause 
or without compensating or caring 
for what becomes of him, he will 
shoot. 

In point of moral justice and 
right, as contradistinguished from 
positive law, fixity of tenure can 
never be stigmatised as confiscation 
where the landlords have supplied 
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nothing beyond the bare material of 
the soil—i.e. fixity of tenure modified 
(as proposed) by a periodical rise 
of rent, corresponding with the in- 
creased value of untilled land ; and 
positive law being the creation of 
the State, it may be altered at any 
time from considerations of expe- 
diency. Hardly any great social 
or material improvement has been 
made without infringing the prin- 
ciple of property. Legislative aid 
is called in for the express purpose 
of interfering with it. We take 
away a man’s house or cut through 
his park without ceremony to make 
a vailway; and we ruin ruthlessly 
whole classes of people, sometimes 
whole towns, along the line. The 
Acts for the regulation of labour in 
factories are a direct interference 
with the employment of capital. 
From motives of humanity, and 
with a view to the public good, 
these Acts restricted the right of 
manufacturers to do what they 
please with their own, and lessened 
their profits by the restriction. 
Why should not Irish landlords be 
similarly restricted, when more 
than the interests of those directly 
affected, when the national peace 
and prosperity, are at stake ? 

This trainof reflection is especially 
recommended to the writers and 
speakers, daily decreasing, though 
still numerous and vehement, who 
raise the cry of confiscation or so- 
cialism, whenever it is proposed to 
curtail the legal rights of the Irish 
landowners, not only without lower- 
ing or endangering their actual 
rents or profits, but with the ear- 
nest desire, and on the assured 
hope, of raising and securing them. 
If the land question can be set at 


’ The habitual language of Mr. Trench, in his Realities of Irish Life, proves this. 
Thus, he speaks of one of his heroines as a sort of heiress: ‘her father being owner 


of some eight or nine acres of land, on which he had a comfortable house.’ 


He was, in 


point of fact, an ordinary tenant at will. ‘Surely, remarks Mr. Campbell, ‘it is a mere 
superstition to talk as if it would be a sacrilege to acknowledge some sort of claim to 
& property which is already so fixed in the he arts and language of the people, low and 


high.’ 
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rest, any sacrifice exacted by it will 
be repaid tenfold. Things will go 
hard with many Irish landlords if 
it cannot. But the strong, almost 
unanswerable, objection to fixity of 
tenure is that it will deteriorate the 
present state of things instead of 
mending it—that it will encourage 
subdivision and discourage consoli- 
dation. The landlord will deal at a 
marked disadvantage with so-called 
tenants, who have become practi- 
cally independent of him. Cove- 
nants will be of no avail unless 
public opinion goes with him in 
enforcing them, and (so long as the 
rents are paid) he will be deemed 
unreasonable in meddling with pro- 
perty which only remains his in 
an unreal and constructive sense. 
Now, it seems agreed on all hands 
that consolidation to a certain ex- 
tent is an indispensable preliminary 
to any marked improvement in agri- 
culture, or the condition of the rural 
population. Having stated that 
further expenditure on a small farm 
would commonly be so much money 
wasted, Lord Dufferin is asked : 

‘1069. And it would further 
prevent, would it not, the consoli- 
dation of farms, which is universall 
allowed to be a great benefit P— 
Certainly ; but it must not be sup- 
posed that I am of opinion that it 
would be desirable to introduce into 
Ireland what in England would be 
called large farms. 

‘1070. Perhaps I should modify 
my question, and define a large farm 
as one that would give employment 
to a man and a pair of horses; we 
are accustomed, are we not, in the 
north of Ireland, to speak of that 
as a large farm ?—Precisely so. 


‘1076. Sir Robert Peel.| In Ire- 
land what do you call a large farm 
that would do for a pair of horses ? 
—About 40 Cunningham acres, I 
think ; I do not call it a large farm, 
but I call 40 acres not a small farm. 

‘1077. But you do not admit, 
do you, with Lord Claud Hamilton, 
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that the consolidation of farms in 
Ireland is universally allowed to 
be desirable, to the extent of a pair 
of horses, for instance, in the west 
of Ireland, or do you speak merely 
of the north?—I think the Com- 
mittee understand that all my 
opinions on these matters merely 
refer to that part of Ireland with 
which I am acquainted. 

‘1078. Of course, if you admit 
consolidation to the extent of 40 
acres in the west and south of Ire- 
land, you would have to get rid of 
a vast number of tenants ?—Yes.’ 

If they came to compare notes, 
there would probably be small dif- 
ference of opinion between Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
and Sir Robert Peel, or between 
any three well-informed members 
of either House on this point. The 
consolidation of farms in Ireland 
would be allowed to be generally 
desirable, although immediately un- 
attainable in parts without a large 
balance of evil to be set against the 
good. Advantage was taken of the 
famine to make great advances in 
this direction, and the higher class 
of landlords, with means at their 
disposal, keep the same object con- 
sistently in view. The difficulty of 
the proceeding, when properly 
conducted, may be learned from 
Lord Dufferin, whose opinions 
are obviously founded on ample 
knowledge, patient inquiry, and 
earnest prolonged study of the sub- 
ject in all its branches : 


1047. Referring to your answer to the 
Honourable Chairman, are the Committee 
to understand that you are of opinion that 
even 2 small cottage, built upon a small 
farm by the tenant, ought to be considered 
as an improvemnet for which he should be 
compensated ?—Yes ; I think that a claim 
for compensation even for a small cottage 
on a small farm ought to be liberally dealt 
with, for this reason: that although, perhaps 
upon the evacuation of that farm, the land- 
lord will be put to the expense of pulling 
down the cottage and carting away the 
stones, und that, therefore, in that sense 
it may not be called an improvement, yet 
inasmuch as that cottage was so much of 
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the machinery necessary to the tenant for 
the payment of his.rent, a claim of that 
kind would, probably, be liberally deal 
with by a just landlord; and I think that 
this opinion will be self-evident, because 
otherwise, in nine cases out of ten, every 
claim for compensation would fall to the 
ground, inasmuch’as most of the small tene- 
ments and separate small establishments 
now in existence can hardly be considered 
absolutely beneficial to the estates on which 
they have been placed. 


When the Antiquary is making 
a hard bargain with the fishwoman, 
she replies: ‘ It’s no fish ye’re buy- 
ing—it’s men’s lives.’ A similar 
answer might be made by many an 
Irish farmer or cottier when offered 
the precise value of his improve- 
ments, and told to turn out with 
his family. Where is he to go? 
What is he to do? All future clear- 
ances ought surely to be made 
matters of bargain. The sweeping 
compulsory measures adopted in 
fear of the Poor-law, and facilitated 
by the famine, can never be repeated 
with impunity. Modern humanity 
or sentiment would not endure 
another Auburn; and the picture 
drawn in Lawrence Bloomfield may 
be regarded as a picture of the past 
—we wish we could say, a fancy- 
piece : 


In early morning twilight, raw and chill, 
Damp vapours brooding on the barren hill, 
Through miles of mire in steady grave 
array 

Threescore well-arm’d police pursue their 
way ; 

Each tall and bearded man a rifle swings, 

And under each greatcoat a bayonet clings ; 

The Sheriff on his sturdy cob astride, 

Talks with the Chief, who marches by their 
side, 

And, creeping on behind them, Paudeen 

hu 

Pretends his needful duty much to rue. 

Six big-boned labourers, clad in common 
frieze, 

Walk in the midst, the Sheriff’s staunch 
allies; 

Six crow-bar-men, from distant county 
brought,— 

Orange, and glorying in their work, ’tis 
thought, 

But wrongly,—churls of Catholies are they, 

And merely hired at half-a-crown a day. 
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In three hours more 
You find, where Ballytullagh stood before, 
Mere shatter’d walls, and doors with use- 

less latch, 
And firesides buried under fallen thatch. 


The infallible result is soon told : 


Near to these 

Stands one at watch; and ever when he 
sees 

A man expected, pushing through the line, 

By look or touch conveys a rapid sign. 

As Denis goes, the grip salutes his hand 

Which greets a Brother of the Midnight 
Band ; 

And soon the whisper none may safely 
slight 

Commands his presence on to-morrow night 

With hour cok place; for Neal and Denis 
both 

Have sworn the Ribbonman’s unlawful 
oath. 


Similar scenes have recently oc- 
curred in actual life. ‘I saw,’ says 
Mr. Samuelson, ‘ within two miles 
of Tuam, the only remaining tenant 
of a group of seventeen, whose little 
dwellings, erected by themselves, 
were destroyed in 1867. His own 
was saved by the intercession of a 
friend ; and I shall never forget the 
expression of this old man’s features 
when he confessed to me that if his 
landlord had not spared it he would 
have had him down. 

‘In Galway market I met a poor 
man, one of twelve tenants who 
were evicted near Oughterarde in 
1864. Nearly all were solvent, and 
had paid their rents. When they 
received notices to quit, those who 
had the means offered to pay the 
arrears of the few insolvents, and 
to become bound for them in future. 
They could not believe that they 
would be evicted until, in October, 
their houses were destroyed, and 
they remained on the roadside with 
their families for two months, with- 
out any shelter beyond that which 
a few props and pieces of canvas 
afforded the sick and pregnant wo- 
men. I asked the man why they 
did not go to the workhouse. He 
replied indignantly: ‘‘ Because we 
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were not paupers, and would not be 
degraded to their level.” 

‘I will not repeat what I was 
told by eye-witnesses of the pro- 
ceedings this summer of a noble- 
man, on his estates in D ae 
should not be believed, nor should 
I myself have believed their state- 
ments, although made to me on the 
spot by two independent men, one 
an educated Protestant, the other 
an officer of constabulary, if his 
notorious conduct towards the pub- 
lic authorities of the country did 
not render credible even the most 
outrageous and insane acts of the 
person to whom I refer.’ 

It may be impossible to puta per- 
emptory veto on such proceedings, 
when a landlord is found foolish, 
wicked, or mad enough :to venture 
upon them, without establishing 
fixity of tenure; but an effective 
practical check may be put upon them 
by the provision to which a Tory 
landlord, who has set an excellent 
example of temper and moderation 
in this discussion—Lord Portarling- 
ton—has intimated his frank assent, 
namely, ‘that the tenant shall not 
be removed without paying him the 
full value of his property in his 
holding and compensating him for 
his loss by such removal.’ Let it 
be understood that the compensa- 
tion will be fixed with peculiar 
reference to the circumstances, as a 
jury would assess damages, and we 
feel confident that there will be no 
more ‘crowbar’ processions, headed 
by policemen and guarded by mili- 
tary, to exterminate and destroy. 

Speaking of a proposed Bill for 
security, not fixity, of tenure, a very 
eminent Irish lawyer, who cordially 
approved the principle, remarked : 
‘Much, very much, will depend on 
the manipulation ;’ i.e. on the lan- 
guage and details. Let it be drawn 
with the same mastery of the subject, 
legislative ability. and technical 
skill as the Irish Church Bill, and 
an equally auspicious career may be 
confidently predicted for it. The 
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definition of the moral or equitable 
rights and claims to be legalised 
will be one difficulty ; the formation 
of the tribunal to decide upon them, 
will be another. Neither, in our 
opinion, need prove insurmountable; 
and the removal of the second will 
materially facilitate, if not involve, 
the removal of the first: the ad- 
justment of claims by some indepen- 
dent authority in whom both land- 
lord and tenant could confide, being 
the primary want. Lord Dufferin 
suggests that ‘if the Government 
were to establish, perhaps as an ex- 
periment, in two or three of the chief 
centres of Ireland, arbitrators of 
their own, men of recognised pro- 
fessional ability, and well acquainted 
with the practice of agriculture, and 
were to pay them such salaries a* 
would enable us to secure the ser- 
vices of really eminent men, and 
that if those salaries were further to 
be augmented in proportion to the 
number of cases which they might 
decide, so as to make it an object 
with these arbitrators to give satis- 
faction in their decisions, both to 
landlords and tenants, a_ better 
result might follow.’ 

This suggestion is subsequently 
expanded and.improved till it takes 
the shape of a system of Govern- 
ment arbitrators for the whole of 
Ireland to settle the disputes be- 
tween landlord and tenant: 

‘1085. You think that an agree- 
ment ought to be binding upon both 
parties, ought it not?—-From the 
moment a landlord and tenant had 
had resort to the intervention of an 
arbitrator, then, under an arbitra- 
tion clause, his decision ought to be 
final, except perhaps in cases when 
large sums are at stake, and in re- 
gard to which it might be advisable 
to allow an appeal to a higher tri- 
bunal, perhaps consisting of three 
of the arbitrators. And here I may 
be permitted to remind the Commit- 
tee of the existence of a practice 
which I believe does not prevail in 
England, but which does prevail in 
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Ireland. When a railway invades 
an estate, and a dispute arises be- 
tween the proprietor and the com- 
pany as to the amount of compen- 
sation which shall be paid to him, 
in Ireland a Government arbitrator 
always comes down and settles the 
amount of compensation to be 
paid along the whole line, and in 
dealing with the claims of the pro- 
prietor, the Government arbitrator 
also deals with the claims of the 
tenant. An operation of that kind 
has taken place lately in my neigh- 
bourhood ; both tenants and pro- 
prietors have been dealt with by the 
arbitrator in that case, and I be- 
lieve that his decisions have given 
satisfaction. 

‘1086. Is that an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Government ?—Yes ; 
a Government arbitrator.’ 

Lord Dufferin thinks that it should 
be optional in the parties to refer 
the matter in dispute. We should 
be inclined to go further, and say 
that the reference should be com- 
pulsory : i.e. that if a landlord in- 
sisted on eviction, the terms, if not 
arranged amicably, should be settled 
by the arbitrator. His lordship 
anticipates no difficulty from the 
claim for goodwill in his own part 
of the country : 

‘1090. You think that in the 
north they would be really satisfied 
with a fair compensation for the 
unexhausted improvements that 
they may have put upon the land 
during their tenancy f—I think so. 

‘1og1. You will admit, I presume, 
that that is not the feeling gene- 
rally in Ireland ?—No, I think it is 
not. 

‘1092. Certain opinions, which 
are entertained in other parts of 
Ireland, are very chimerical, and it 
isimpossible to satisfy them by legis- 
lation. I allude to the idea which, 
in some places, prevails with regard 
to what is called fixity or security 
of tenure P—Of course not. But one 
of the reasons why it has occurred 
to me that this system of arbitration 
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which I ventured to suggest might 
be beneficial, is that it would en- 
lighten public opinion ; that when a 
landlord comes before the public 
and says, “ Here am I ready to refer 
every possible dispute, every pos- 
sible claim which my tenant can 
prefer against me, to an arbitrator, 
toa person perfectly competent to 
decide these questions, entirely in- 
dependent of me and uninfluenced 
by any considerations that I can 
bring to bear upon him,” then, by 
degrees, the tenantry will begin to 
understand that there is really an 
anxiety to deal fairly by them, and 
in proportion as that opinion spreads 
their unjust pretensions will recede.’ 

Weare sanguine enough to believe 
that unjust pretensions will simi- 
larly recede in other parts of Ireland, 
if strictly just ones are fairly and 
considerately met. If the alternative 
had been offered to the old man, 
near Tuam, of whom Mr. Samuelson 
speaks, we are convinced that he 
would rather have summoned his 
landlord before an arbitrator than 
‘have had him down ;’ and the larid- 
lord would have thought twice 
before submitting his conduct, with 
the attendant price or penalty, to 
an arbitrator. That the proposed 
scheme will promote litigation is 
rather a recommendation than the 
contrary ; for litigation is the nega- 
tive of lawlessness, and the thing 
of all others which we wish to create 
or confirm is the habit of resorting 
to the law. It will be the fault of 
the legislature if any needless for- 
malitiesare introduced. The primary 
object of the remedial measure will 
be the cessation of high-handed 
oppression on the one side, and the 
cessation of agrarian outrage on the 
other. But an individual advantage 
of the highest moment may be si- 
multaneously attained, in the greater 
willingness of the occupier to devote 
his capital, if only consisting of his 
labour, to what we in England 
should designate improvements. 
The different sense attached to this 
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word in Ireland should be kept 
constantly in mind. The Report 
of the Devon Commission lays down 
positively and decisively : 

It is admitted on all hands that, accord- 
ing to the general practice in Ireland, the 
landlord builds neither dwelling-house, nor 
farm offices, nor puts fences, gates, &c., 
into good order, before he lets his land to 
atenant. The cases in which a landlord 
does any of these things are the exceptions. 
The system, however, of giving aid in these 
matters is becoming more prevalent. In 
most cases, whatever is done in the way of 
building or fencing is done by the tenant, 
and, in the ordinary language of the 
country, dwelling-houses, farm-buildings, 
and even the making of fences, are de- 
scribed by the general word ‘improvements,’ 
which is thus employed to denote the neces- 
sary adjuncts to a farm, without which, in 
England or Scotland, no tenant would be 
Sound to rent it. 


The pith of the main question is 
comprised in these sentences. The 
Report continues : 


Under the same common term of ‘im- 
provements’ are also included various 
agricultural operations, such as draining, 
deep trenching, and even manuring, which 
ought to stand upon a very different footing 
from buildings. 


This was written in 1845. Judge 
Longfield was examined in 1865 : 


Having defined improvements to be these 
which we have mentioned, are the Committee 
to understand that it is almost universal 
that the landlord does not make them ?— 
It is almost universal that they are not 
made at all: the landlord lays out very 
little in these improvements. 

And what is done, is generally done by 
the tenant, is it not ?—I think that most of 
it is done by the tenant; indeed, I know 
that it is, 

His meaning, as appears from the 
context, was that what in England 
and Scotland are called improve- 
ments—such as draining, fencing or 
manuring—are not done at all ; that 
the landlord does nothing; whilst 
the tenant does no more than supply 
the ‘necessary adjuncts’ without 
which the tenement would be nei- 
ther habitable nor cultivable. Lord 
Dufferin inclines to the opinion that 
in the case of small farms or hold- 
ings (which constitute the immense 
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majority) it would be unprofitable 
and undesirable for the landlords 
to provide the buildings, because 
the tenant of a small farm, wishing 
to erect a small farm-house, is able 
to do so much more cheaply by 
employing the odds and ends of his 
time and the odds and ends of his 
materials : 


And I cannot give a better illustration of 
that fact than what occurred to myself just 
before I came overhere. I was very anxious 
to build a large number of cottages upon 
my estate, and I wished to enter into some 
arrangement with my tenantry, under which 
those who wished to have a cottage built 
upon their farm, might have one on condi- 
tion of a small addition being made to their 
rent. The cottage was to cost 100/.; the 
rent of the labourer was to be limited to 
2l. 108. a year; and the farmer was to pay 
1/, year, by which means my loss on each 
cottage would be reduced to 2/. 108. a year, 
calculating the interest at six per cent. 
But my proposition was met by an offer on 
the part of the tenantry, that they should 
be allowed to build the cottages themselves, 
because they could do so much more 
cheaply. 

1217. Was that done?—I shall adopt 
their suggestion. 


This, it will be remembered, was in 
a tenant-right district, and under a 
landlord who was universally trusted 
and esteemed. Where no such 
custom and no such confidence 
exist, the improvements of the 
tenants will be limited to the neces- 
sary adjuncts; and, for want of 
security, there will be in the Eng- 
lish or Scotch acceptation of the 
term, no improvements at all. Dr. 
Keane, the Catholic Bishop of 
Cloyne, was asked by what class 
improvements might be best made: 

It is a downright impossibility that the 
landlords ean make improvements to the 
extent to which they are just now necessary. 
The landlords are not sufficiently numerous ; 
they are not everywhere; they have not 
even the capital in money; and if they 
were to make the improvements, they would 
require to have an enormous amount of 
capital, which they are not able to com- 
mand; money will not make the improve- 
ments without the labour of the hard-fisted 
workman ; and if the landlords required to 
have money to carry on simultaneously the 
work of improvement, the sum they would 
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require would be so large that there would 
be no possibility of counting upon it; but 
the tenants are everywhere scattered over 
the country ; they are willing to enter upon 
the work, and they are quite equal to it if 
they only meet with encouragement, and 
they are looking forward with anxiety to 
the result of the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee, and to what the Government may 
ultimately do. 


He gave instance upon instance, 
within his own personal knowledge, 
of waste lands converted into farms 
by dint of mere bodily labour ; one 
in particular, where a man carried 
lime on his back and the backs of 
his children to what, when he set 
to work upon it, was the slope of a 
brown, dry, barren mountain. 

3355- That is an illustration to show 
what the capital (which is the labour) of 
the peasant can do in the way of reclaiming 
the country ?—Yes; and that man, when 
he began, had no money except what a poor 
hard-working labouring man may be sup- 
posed to have at his command. The im- 
provement in that man’s land was owing 
entirely and exclusively to his own energy, 
coupled with the hope of reward, which 
the fact of his having a lease was sure to 
promise him. 

3356. You regard the industry and 
energy of the peasant as valuable capital in 
the country ?—I regard it as so valuable 
that I do not expect that the improvement 
which is required for Ireland at this mo- 
ment can ever be brought about by any 
other class, except by tenants who have 
capital enough of that kind to effect the 
whole work. 

The general argument is little 
affected by the circumstance 
pressed by Lord Dufferin and Mr. 
Trench, that some landlords, mostly 
absentees, have laid out large sums 
in improvements. Where this is 
the case the claims of the occupiers 
will be proportionably diminished. 
Besides, much of this money has 
been expended contrary to the 
wishes of the tenantry, and in a 
manner which, in their opinion, has 
not added to the value of their 
holdings. The model Irish land- 
lord in this respect is one who, like 
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Lord Bessborough, falls in with the 
habits of his tenantry, and leads 
instead of driving them. Lord 
Dufferin was acting on the same 
principle when he allowed his 
tenants to build their cottages 
themselves. Lord Clermont, Lord 
Erne, and Lord Lurgan are also 
creditably known for adapting their 
improved systems of management 
to the pre-existing state of things. 

The sturdiest Malthusian will 
admit that there is a point at which 
the depopulation of the country 
may proceed too rapidly, or be car- 
ried too far. A diminution of more 
than two millions out of eight in 
twenty years is a startling fact, 
especially when it is notorious that 
the Irish exodus has extended to a 
class who would be available at 
home. ‘I have made inquiries,’ 
said the Bishop, ‘over and over 
again in Queenstown and elsewhere, 
and I never yet heard that a single 
farmer left the country and became 
an emigrant who had a lease.’ 

It may be true that the consoli- 
dation of farms is facilitated by 
emigration, but this ceases to be de- 
sirable when both moneyed capital 
and hired labour are scarce— 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When farms consolidate and men decay. 

The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is the true object 
of legislation after all; and Mr. 
Campbell reasonably asks why, if, 
the poor cottiers are contented and 
happy in their small holdings, they 
should be cleared away. 

‘It will be seen’ (so runs the Re- 
port of the Devon Commission), ‘ by 
reference to the evidence, that many 
witnesses of various classes have 
spoken of the discouragement to 
improvement that arises from the 
want of some certain tenure in the 
land.’ After suggesting a measure 
for the purpose, they say, ‘ We are 


' Amongst residents, the Duke of Leinster ranks high, on the English system. Lord 
Kenmare and Lord Fingal are specimens of the kind patriarchal system under which the 
people feel secure and are attached. ; 
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convinced that in the present state 
of feeling in Ireland, no single 
measure can be better calculated to 
allay discontent and to promote 
substantial improvement through- 
out the country.’ Dr. Hancock’s 
note on this passage is : 


The same statement may repeated at the 
end of twenty-four years. No single 
measure can be better calculated to allay 
discontent and to promote substantial im- 
provement throughout the country than a 
Bill to recognise and extend the best 
tenant-right usages and practices of the 
country, and so to give stability and per- 
mance to tenure. 


The assertors of the strict rights 
of property could hardly desire a 
better champion than Mr. Lowe— 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


His fencing match with Judge 
Longfield was amusing and charac- 
teristic. The Judge had suggested 
that, if the landlord refused to sanc- 
tion an improvement, the tenant 
should have the power of appealing 
to the Quarter-Sessions : 


221. That is to say, you would introduce 
a compulsory term into a voluntary con- 
tract ?—Yes. 

222. Do you consider it to be a sound 
principle of legislation that, where two 
persons have voluntarily entered into a 
contract by which they are willing to be 
bound, the legislature should insist upon 
introducing by force into the contract a 
provision forwhich neither party stipulated? 
—I do not, as a general principle. I think 
that the person who introduces such a 
principle must make a case for it, and 
prima facie the argument is in favour of 
the landlords. But then if I show that the 
whole country is lying desolate for the 
want of this contract, then I would compel 
the parties to do it. 

224. Butso far as you strip a man of his 
proprietary rights, and remit them to some 
other person, so far you are acting upon 
the principle of expropriation or confisca- 
tion ?—I am not particular about names. 

225. Of course, it is a question of degree 
between that and taking his whole estate? 
—Of course, it is a question of degree be- 
tween a man walking by me in the street, 
and simply brushing against me, or knock- 
ing me down; but difference in degree is 
often everything. 

226. So that you would make a law to 
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authorise eae to brush against you in 
the street?—No; but if there was any 
object in its being done, I would do it; if 
the want of that permission stopped up the 
street, I would let it be done. 


Mr. Lowe takes the same view of 
the contract between landlord and 
tenant that Shylock took of his 
bond. But what is the real, equit- 
able, honourable understanding, or 
implied contract, between a landlord 
and a tenant-at-will who has con- 
verted a barren waste into a farm 
by the sweatofhis brow? The law 
of England has declared it to be a 
contract to turn out at half a year’s 
notice, but what the law has made, 
the law may unmake or remake. 
Lord Dufferin compares a tenant 
who invests labour or capital with- 
out a lease to an heiress who makes 
a runaway match without a settle- 
ment. But if she is a minor, a 
court of equity steps in and repairs 
her imprudence by ordering her 
fortune to be settled on her. 

After a short pause, Mr. Lowe 
resumes the offensive : 

244. Is there not in Ireland a great deal 
of feeling with regard to the right of people 
to occupy land, so long as they pay their 
rent ?—Yes; fixity of tenure is one of tho 
demands. 

245. A feeling, I suppose, which would 
go a little further in the direction of expro- 
priation, if it had effect?—A great deal 
further. 

246, Do you not think you are counte- 
nancing this feeling by sanctioning any 
scheme of expropriation, however small you 
may consider it ?—No; I think that I am 
quenching it ; I think that such absurd de- 
mands can only stand by being joined with 
other reasonable demands, which enables a 
man to make a speech in their favour, and 
that the best way of crushing the agitator 
is to give him no grievance. 

When a similar attempt was made 
to entangle the Bishop of Cloyne 
by asking him whether ‘ fixity’ was 
generally understood to mean ‘ secu- 
rity,’ he replied : 

I do not know that any one in Ireland 
at present attaches a different meaning to 
it. There was a time when other things 
were in the minds of some, and it is to be 
regretted that they were so, for this reason: 
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that the exaggerated claims put forward, ex- 
cited exaggerated fears on the part of the 
Jandlords, and the landlords raised a ery of 
confiscation, when in reality the immense 
mass of the people in Ireland are only look- 
ing forward to a fair Compensation Bill, 
which will give them the benefit of the 
improvements they have brought upon the 
land, which improvements the land would 
never have received had it not been for 
their exertions. 


The procrastination of justice has 
produced the ordinary effect. It is 
the case of the sibylline books 
over and over again. What would 
have satisfied the Irish tillers of the 
soil four years ago will no longer 
satisfy them ; and if remedial legis- 
lation is delayed another session, no- 
thing short of literal fixity of tenure 
will satisfy them: perhaps not even 
that. Something ominous has been 
discovered or suspected in the regu- 
larity with which rents have been 
paid during the interval of expec- 
tancy. It is like a voice in the air 
saying : ‘ We will pay whilst there 
is a chance of justice: we will pay 
no longer if justice is refused.’ 
Levying distresses throughout en- 
tire counties by martial law would 
be a dangerous and expensive pro- 
ceeding at the best. 

The main provisions of the Go- 
vernment measure will probably be 
accompanied by ancillary pro- 
visions; and the framers will of 
course lay under contribution the 
best of the Bills that have already 
occupied the grave attention of the 
Legislature. The Bill drawn by Mr. 
Hamilton Tighe, and brought into 
the House of Lords by Lord Clan- 
ricarde, for example, will afford 
some valuable hints, although its 
general tendency is to aggravate 
and prolong the worst of the exist- 
ing evils—the helpless dependency 
of the occupiers. Its distinctive en- 
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actment is, that after the 1st of 
January, 1872, ‘any contract for the 
occupation of land which shall not 
be in writing shall be absolutely 
null and void, except in the case of 
land which was previously to that 
date in the possession of the holder, 
and which shall continue to be held 
by him on the same conditions as 
before.’ It is further enacted that 
every tenant shall be deemed to 
have a qualified right of property 
in any building or other addition to 
his premises, of any material and 
whether permanently attached to 
the tenement or not; and also in 
any timber trees planted by him; 
provided he shall serve a notice in 
writing upon the landlord within 
three months, specifying the exact 
nature of the addition, and lodge a 
declaration in a given form with the 
clerk of the peace: ‘and in the case 
of trees, he shall lodge with such 
clerk of the peace a plan showing 
the extent and position of any such 
planting with reference to the other 
parts of the tenement.’ There is no 
limitation whatever as to value, 
number, extent, or amount of rent; 
so that the smallest cottier who can- 
not read or write must go through 
these formalities, or be more com- 
pletely at the mercy of the landlord 
or agent than before. If he addsa 
pigstye or shed, or fixes a cupboard! 
against the wall, he must register it. 

Mr. Bright’s scheme may be sup- 
posed to have been laid before his 
colleagues with every advantage 
that zeal and ability could confer. 
But we hardly expect it to be in- 
corporated in the Government 
measure, because, in the first place, 
it does not meet the emergency; 
and, in the second place, it runs 
counter to the recognised doctrines 
of political economy and finance. 


* The superior, and not the inferior, dictates the terms of express contracts. Con- 
tracts in stringent forms, favourable to the landlords, would be printed by thousands, 


and presented to the tenants.—Campbell of Edenwood. 
by Mr. Scully resulted from his eagerness to enforce contracts. 


The agrarian outrage provoked 
It would be curious to 


compute how many documents (including notices and counterparts) would be required 


for an estate like Lord Powerscourt’s. 
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According to Lord Dufferin’s de- 
scription of it, it was a scheme ‘ for 
enabling the peasantry of Ireland 
to buy up, with money advanced 
by the Government, the estates of 
British noblemen happening to be 
owners of property in both coun- 
tries, at a price ten percent. inexcess 
of their value.’ The bare statement 
isenough. British noblemen, owners 
of property in both countries (the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Devon, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Ports- 
mouth, Lord Leconfield, and Lord 
Lansdowne, for example) are 
amongst the best landlords; and 
no good could be done by enabling 
their tenants to buy them out. 
Lord Palmerston, who would have 
been included in the ban, used 
to say that he had more than a 
thousand Jrish tenants paying less 
than s5/. rent each. How are these 
to be aided with loans? What se- 
curity could they give? If they 
took the money, and did not pay the 
interest, what course could be pur- 
sued towards them that would not 
fan the flame of national discontent? 
Mr. Mill himself would hardly like 
to commence the experiment of pea- 
sant proprietorship in this fashion. 
Lord Dufferin suggests that, if the 
people of England are really dis- 
posed to be liberal they might lend 
money to Irish landlords who might 
be willing to buy up the existing 
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improvements of their tenants ; ‘ an 
operation by which a large sum of 
money now locked up in homesteads 
or farm buildings would be imme- 
diately transmuted into capital appli- 
cable to the cultivation of the soil.’ 
But the rents must be raised to pay 
the interest : the existing relations 
between the parties would be dis- 
turbed; and nothing, we repeat, 
irritates an Irish occupier more 
than having new habits or ways of 
dealing forced upon him. 

Lord Dufferin himself places no 
reliance on such expedients, and 
comes to a melancholy conclusion : 
‘These evils are too deeply seated, 
too interwoven with the past, to be 
erased by any empirical peddling in 
the land laws of the country. To 
expect a Tenants’ Compensation Bill 
to quell Fenianism, or to prevent 
those who cannot get a living at 
home from crossing the Atlantic 
would be as reasonable as to try to 
stifle a conflagration on the first 
floor by stuffing a blanket down the 
kitchen chimney, or to staunch 
the hemorrhage from an artery 
by slipping the key of the house 
door down your back.’ Metaphors 
beg the question, and we reply: 
you may prevent a fire from spread- 
ing by removing the inflammable 
materials in its vicinity: you may 
stay the hemorrhage by the timely 
application of efficacious styptics. 


CORRECTION. 


Tue writer of ‘A Third Irish Tourist’ (in the November Number of this Magazine) 
wishes to state that the note about the Mercers’ Company, ‘I hear that they have raised 
their rents, and this on land brought into cultivation by the poor tenants,’ p. 581, is 
altogether u mistake. He was led by local information, too hastily accepted, into an 
error which he is the more anxious to correct as he had just testified in the text of the 
article to the ordinary practice of the City Companies with reference to fixity of rents. 
The facts are, the Mercers’ Company have not raised their rents since 1835, when there 
was so much competition for their land at the increased rental that their agent thought 
himself bound to interfere. The writer, while he is rejoiced to find that the conduct of 
the Merccrs' Company forms no exception to the usual practice of the City Companies, 
not. only regrets the misstatement because of its immediate reference, but also because 
errors of this kind are likely to throw discredit on true grievances, and to discourage 
effort on the part of landlords anxious to do right. The correction would have been 
made in December, but the facts elicited by the misstatement were not received till 
too late. 





